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Introduction: Parallel Frontiers 


The mystery of the night sky, those enigmatic passages of slowly but steadily 
moving lights among the fixed stars, had delivered the revelation, when charted 
mathematically, of a cosmic order, and in response, from the depths of the 
human imagination, a reciprocal recognition had been evoked. A vast concept 
took form of the universe as a living being in the likeness of a great mother, 
within whose womb all the worlds, both of life and death, had their existence. 
Joseph Campbell 


The seat of the soul is there, where the inner and outer worlds meet. 
Novalis 


Staring into the vastness of space we behold a great and fathomless mystery. The night sky 
evokes a sense of immeasurable depth and inconceivable expanse, of timelessness and the 
infinite, of the terror of the dark unknown and the enticing lure of the still-to-be- 
experienced. Simultaneously, it impresses upon us the enigma of our ultimate origins and 
the promise of our distant future. The universe, we sense, is both our source and our goal, 
our beginning and our end. The evolving context of life itself, it is the originating ground 
of all things. 


Throughout history the vision of the starry firmament has captivated the mythic 
imagination, inspiring feelings of awe and wonder in all those who gaze with open hearts 
and minds to the vast darkness whence all life came. The night sky has stimulated our 
deepest spiritual yearnings and, in the great civilizations past, it was revered as the sacred 
kingdom of the gods, the heavenly domain in which the souls of the dead found their 
divine resting place. The encompassing background to the unfolding human drama, the 
sky has ever been a symbol of the transcendent spiritual power that lies above and beyond 
the personal sphere of human existence. 


Thousands of years ago it was, no doubt, a similar experience of the night sky that 
compelled our ancestors to envisage the universe as the all-embracing womb of the Great 
Mother goddess within which all life springs forth and to which all individual forms will, 
finally, return. Even today, for all the ingenious technological developments and great 
cultural achievements of modern civilization, we retain a sense of this primordial intuition 
of our deep mystical identity and mythic relationship with the universe. If we can set aside 
our more limiting rational preconceptions, we can recognize in the mystery of space 
something of the mystery of our own deepest being. 


From the very beginnings of civilization in the third or fourth millennium BCF, the 


heavens were the great focal point of mathematics and mythology, of philosophy and the 
arts, and of science and religion. With the development of celestial mathematics, early 
astronomy and astrology — then a single discipline — became the catalyzing force behind 
the birth of human civilization itself in the ancient city states of Mesopotamia, where 
religion, science, and writing first emerged. Since that time, the celestial realm has been 
studied and explicated by the scientific mind, its planetary movements tracked and 
modelled mathematically, its laws of force and motion observed, measured, calculated, 
and abstracted. 


In recent decades, the dawn of the Space Age, heralded by those first astonishing rocket 
flights out of the Earth’s atmosphere into the darkness beyond, stirred the collective 
imagination, revitalizing humanity’s enduring fascination with the heavens. Telescopic 
space exploration has since bestowed upon us stupendous images of the far reaches of our 
solar system, of the birth and death of stars, of black holes, and of spiral galaxies — of a 
universe of inconceivable magnitude, complexity and mystery, that has forced upon us a 
radical revision of all our previous cosmological assumptions. Closer to home, space 
exploration has also afforded us a dazzling new vantage point of the Earth, bringing 
images of a seamless unitary sphere, a luminous living planet glowing in the darkness of 
boundless space. 


This global vision, made possible by the rapid technological advances of our time, is in 
some sense representative of our new expanded global perspective of life in all its forms 
on our planet. With access to information about all parts of the world and all times of 
history, we have at our fingertips a wealth of knowledge far surpassing that of any other 
period. Surveying the great chronicles of history, we can see our own era, Our moment in 
time, in its rightful perspective as a culmination of all that has gone before, rather than a 
negation of the past, and a coming together of all cultures, all forms of knowledge and art, 
all religions, myths, and philosophies. Our vantage point gives us a sweeping view of our 
evolutionary past. We can see all streams of history flowing together. We can appreciate 
how every event and every life has contributed in some small way to where we now stand. 
For all the problems confronting us in the world today, we find ourselves in a uniquely 
privileged position. Yet with this privilege comes responsibility and challenge, for our 
time also seems to be one of critical, even epochal, transition heralded by many factors 
and indicators: ecological, economic, political, technological, psychological, cultural, and 
spiritual. We are living with the decline and dissolution of the old order, with the tumult 
and uncertainty of a new birth. The need for an orienting context to guide us through these 
many changes has become urgent. 


As our vision has expanded outwards into the dark infinity of space, so too modern 
physics has probed deep within the microscopic world of the atom, to the quantum realm, 
that mysterious underlying reality in which many of our ordinary concepts and categories, 
such as space and time, cause and effect, subject and object, utterly break down. And at 
the same time the modern mind has also turned its gaze upon itself in the continuing 
endeavour to comprehend the inner dimension of human experience. Whether through the 
trance of the shaman, the spiritual quest and illumination of the mystic, the vision of the 
philosopher-poet, and, more recently, through the new disciplines of depth and 
transpersonal psychology, human beings have sought to make sense of the workings of the 
human soul or psyche. Here we have discovered a world that is just as mysterious as space 


itself and that displays similarly its own characteristic order. Our advancing steps into 
these strange new lands have been tentative, our forays brief, accompanied always by 
trepidation and exhilaration in equal measure. And while we commonly suppose that these 
expeditions are in no way related, perhaps the paths of cosmological and psychological 
exploration might in fact reveal a deeper symbolic unity. In the interdependent and 
interconnected universe disclosed to us by modern science, might it be that these three 
areas of exploration — the inner world of the psyche, the quantum realm, and the realm of 
outer space — are more deeply connected than we have been led to believe, or than we 
had ever imagined? Could it be that in their deepest strata psyche and cosmos are so 
closely related as to be, in some sense, identical? 


Of course, this supposition is not entirely without precedent. The intuition of a 
connection between the celestial macrocosm and the human microcosm has long been 
upheld in oriental and premodern world views, in mystical philosophies, in esoteric lore, 
and most especially in the ancient discipline of astrology — the study of the 
correspondence between human experience and the positions and movements of the Sun, 
the Moon, and the planetary bodies of the solar system. While many people in modern 
Western society would be quick to reject outright the truth claims of astrology, a startling 
new body of evidence of striking correlations between planetary cycles and patterns of 
world history recently presented by philosopher and cultural historian Richard Tarnas has 
given to astrology a new, unexpected credibility and provided the most compelling 
evidence yet that this ancient symbolic system, following decades of reformulation 
through its encounter with depth, humanistic, and transpersonal psychology, is once again 
worthy of serious consideration.4 


Supported by this data, a new form of astrology — archetypal astrology — has now 
emerged, drawing on the astrological tradition yet informed by the insights of depth 
psychology and supported, increasingly, by the theoretical conceptions of some of our 
finest scientific minds.2 As the new sciences begin to reveal an unexpected relationship 
between the inner realm of the psyche and the outer realm of the cosmos, perhaps we 
might now once again look to the deeper meaning of the planetary patterns of the solar 
system for orientation and guidance in the next phase of our evolutionary journey. For, we 
will find, not only can archetypal astrology help us to render intelligible the patterns of our 
historical and recent evolutionary past, and to illuminate the challenges of the present, but 
this new form of astrology can also, I believe, provide us with a mythic perspective that 
might serve humanity in our unfolding future. Such a perspective would befit our newly 
attained cosmological vision and global planetary awareness while including within its 
scope the mythological and spiritual wisdom of the ages. Seen through new eyes in this 
new millennium, archetypal astrology might enable us to discover the underlying unity of 
the psyche and the cosmos and, beyond this, to point to the deeper order and containing 
ground that supports both realms. 


Could it be, then, that our continuing endeavours to push back the frontiers of both the 
cosmos and the psyche betray a single, deeper motive? Perhaps our quest within, to 
explore the human psyche, and our quest without, to explore the universe, are but different 
expressions of the ubiquitous spiritual quest, as old as humanity itself, to discover our 
ultimate origins, to come into conscious relationship with the source and ground of all 
being. If so, then archetypal patterns, reflected in the structural order of the cosmos and 


manifest simultaneously in the depths of the human unconscious, might serve to illuminate 
our way on this heroic journey. 


This book presents the outlines of a new mythic world view through an exploration of the 
theoretical basis of archetypal astrology and its application to mythology, psychology, and 
contemporary spirituality. In particular, the vision of reality that I present in these pages 
draws upon the work of Carl Gustav Jung and Joseph Campbell in the fields of depth 
psychology and comparative mythology, respectively. Both have been extremely 
influential not only within their own areas of expertise, but also across many other areas of 
Western popular culture and, most especially, on contemporary forms of spirituality and 
psychological self-exploration. Both have also contributed in important ways to the 
assimilation of esoteric symbolism and Eastern religious wisdom into the Western cultural 
and intellectual vision. And both have been instrumental in identifying the universal 
themes of the world’s myths and religions, and the underlying psychic structures from 
which these originate. 


I also draw on the ideas of several different theorists within the various fields of new 
paradigm thought — including David Bohm, Fritjof Capra, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, 
Erich Jantsch, Stanislav Grof, Rupert Sheldrake, and Brian Swimme — whose work has 
done much to enhance our understanding of the nature of the universe and to present an 
alternative vision of reality to that offered by the orthodox scientific community. What all 
these thinkers have in common is that they challenge the dichotomies — between subject 
and object, mind and matter, and nature and spirit, for example — that have come to 
define the modern Western understanding of reality. Many of these theorists have also 
made bold moves to bridge these dichotomies, to reach out across the subject-object 
divide, by developing more holistic, complex, and unified world views that recognize the 
fundamental interconnectedness of all phenomena. 


By synthesizing the insights of depth psychology and the new paradigm sciences, the 
aim of this book is to present a new vision of the relationship between the cosmos and the 
psyche, and between the planetary cycles and the dynamics and patterns of human 
experience. It is my hope that this endeavour might contribute to an enlarged 
understanding of human nature and our place in the cosmos, and that it might help to 
evoke, in the modern mind, an appreciation of the complex interconnection between the 
structural order of the solar system and the archetypal patterns of mythology. 


The book is divided into three parts. Part 1 examines the place of myth in the modern 
world, the main functions served by mythology, and the requirements of a new mythology 
for our time. It presents the argument that archetypal astrology, combined with Joseph 
Campbell’s model of the mythic hero’s journey, could serve as a basis for a truly 
individualized form of mythology, one that could help to illuminate the patterns and 
themes of the individual’s life. In order to understand the reasons archetypal astrology 
could be used in this way, Part 2 then explores the theoretical basis of astrology in modern 
science and depth psychology, as it develops foundations of a new archetypal cosmology. 
Finally, Part 3 considers the relevance of astrology for the larger evolutionary 
transformation of our time, and proposes a new understanding of the place of archetypal 


principles and the ‘gods’ in human experience. In an age when, for many, the traditional 
religions no longer provide the spiritual sustenance they once did, archetypal astrology, I 
argue here, could provide us with a new mythic framework to serve humanity in this new 
millennium, bringing us into a meaningful conscious relationship with a deeper cosmic 
order shaping our lives. 


Notes 


IR 


. See Tarnas, Cosmos and Psyche. 


2. Archetypal astrology is part of the larger academic discipline of archetypal cosmology currently being developed by a 

group of scholars and researchers, based for the most part in San Francisco, California. This discipline is concerned 
with the study of the correlations between the planetary alignments and archetypal patterns in human experience and 
also with understanding the theoretical basis of these correlations and their implications for the wider world view. For 
further information and the latest research and writing in the field, see Archai: The Journal of Archetypal Cosmology. 
For background on the emergence of archetypal cosmology, see Le Grice, ‘Birth of a new discipline.’ 


Part 1 


Archetypal Astrology: 
A New Mythic Perspective 


1. World Views and Mythology 


In every age the common interpretation of the world of things is controlled by 
some scheme of unchallenged and unsuspected presupposition: and the mind of 
every individual, however little he may think himself to be in sympathy with his 
contemporaries, is not an insulated compartment, but more like one continuous 

medium — the circumambient atmosphere of his place and time. 


F. M. Cornford 


Myth is the secret opening through which the inexhaustible energies of the 
cosmos pour into human cultural manifestation. 


Joseph Campbell 


The significance of a world view 


The assumptions, beliefs, and ideas through which we habitually, and often unconsciously, 
interpret our experiences together constitute our world view. We can think of a world view 
as a kind of implicit conceptual schema or ‘life theory’, which, like all theories, helps to 
organize and make sense of the information and sensory stimuli we encounter, shaping our 
experience and understanding of ourselves and the world around us. We know from 
modern physics and from the philosophy of science that the particular theory or paradigm 
through which we see the world actually determines what we focus on and deem to be 
important. ‘What we observe,’ quantum physicist Werner Heisenberg notes, ‘is not nature 
in itself but nature exposed to our method of questioning.’! The theory, in other words, 
determines the interpretation and even the perception of the experienced reality. 


Different historical eras, different cultures and civilizations, and different social groups 
can all be defined by the world view to which they subscribe. Shared beliefs and attitudes 
bind groups of people together and at the same time exclude others who do not share these 
beliefs. With regard to entire civilizations, a collective world view, at its deepest level, 
determines the prevailing understanding of the nature of reality itself. And this applies as 
much to our own era as to civilizations past. Our world view is built upon a set of implicit 
philosophical assumptions about the nature and origins of the universe, and about the 
purpose and place of human life within it, assumptions shared by our socio-cultural group, 
or even by humanity as a whole. Even when these philosophical assumptions are not well 
understood or recognized, they nevertheless tacitly shape and condition all we do. Without 
having any kind of conceptual grasp of science, philosophy, or religion — without having 
read a single theoretical book — one would still have a world view that broadly reflects 
the dominant assumptions about the nature of reality, assumptions conditioned by the 
prevailing scientific, religious, and philosophical understanding of the time and place in 
which one lives. If we are born into a society where everyone believes in God, then, in all 
probability, we too will believe in God. If we are born into an era when people believe the 
Earth is flat, then we too will live according to this belief and, most likely, our response 
would be one of puzzled astonishment if anyone dared to proffer a different view. 


Often such beliefs are so fundamental to the way we see the world and so intrinsic to 
our deepest suppositions about the nature of the universe that they go unquestioned and 
are upheld as indisputable facts. Ideas that contradict and challenge the prevailing 
collective world view are often rejected out of hand without having been properly 
considered, dismissed as being patently untrue and deemed unworthy of serious 
evaluation. All world views have an inherent bias, and this remains the case in the 
contemporary Western world where an exaggerated and unjustified belief in the efficacy 
of modern science to explain everything is itself a fundamental supposition that, until 
recently, was rarely called into question. 


Astrology is one alternative perspective that has suffered more than most from the 
unconscious bias implicit within the modern Western world view. The dominant ideas 
derived from religion, philosophy, and science — ideas that have become central to the 
consensus understanding of the world and that have been pivotal in shaping the nature of 


modern life — have marginalized and seemingly invalidated astrology such that today 
many people flatly dismiss it, or see it merely as a curious form of entertainment for the 
intellectually naive and deluded. The philosophical assumptions within the Western world 
view have, particularly in the modern era, created a powerful self-perpetuating prejudice 
against astrology, a prejudice that forms an imposing barrier to any reassessment of the 
validity of astrological correlations. 


Of course, the modern world view excludes far more than astrology. Yet in certain 
crucial respects prevailing attitudes towards astrology are symptomatic of a deeper set of 
beliefs that dictate our understanding of the universe and of human nature. Exploring the 
theoretical basis of astrology will lead us deeper than we might expect, and force us to 
examine many beliefs that are so ingrained in the way we see the world, so intrinsic to our 
fundamental orientation to life, that we might never ordinarily think to question them. It is 
to one particular set of these beliefs, concerning the modern understanding of the mythic 
and spiritual aspects of existence, that we will now turn our attention. 


Mythology and modernity 


It is a defining characteristic of contemporary Western civilization that an appreciation of 
the spiritual dimension of life does not constitute an essential part of the prevailing 
collective world view.2 While modern life confers upon most people in the developed 
world many advantages over earlier eras (measured in terms of material standard of living, 
longevity, health care, individual freedoms, opportunities, comforts, luxury goods, and so 
forth), one has only to consider the art, sculpture, and architecture of any of the earlier 
civilizations — Greek or Roman, Egyptian or Babylonian, Indian or Chinese — to 
recognize that, despite the great achievements of modernity, something immeasurably 
important has been lost. With the rise of our technological consumer society, collectively 
we have lost a sense of the sacred purpose and the encompassing spiritual context of life. 
We have lost the awareness that human lives are rooted in a deeper reality transcending 
concrete individuality, an insight that was fundamental to most civilizations, and that gives 
to human existence a more deeply sustaining sense of meaning and purpose. Although the 
material conditions of life have improved beyond measure, as a culture we have now come 
to believe that the universe in which we live is soulless, meaningless, and without purpose. 
And this disenchanted vision is seen not merely as one possible view of reality, but as an 
incontestable objective fact supported by science — as the true understanding of the way 
things really are. 


Many complex factors have contributed to the spiritual problem of the modern Western 
world, and we will address some of these in this book. Yet, essentially, one root cause of 
this situation is that we seem to have no valid mythology that might turn the focus of our 
attention to the spiritual dimension of life and in so doing counterbalance the onesided 
rationalism and materialism of our time. The prevailing world view of modern Western 
(and increasingly global) society is no longer shaped by a guiding mythic narrative. The 
Western world has lost its living connection to myth. 


One of the foremost authorities on mythology in recent times was Joseph Campbell, 
whose lifelong study of the world’s myths brought him popular posthumous acclaim in the 
late 1980s when his ideas were brought to the wider culture with the broadcasting of The 
Power of Myth interviews with Bill Moyers. Earlier in his life, in a well-known passage, 
Campbell gave the following evocative description of the deepest import and purpose of 
myth: 

It would not be too much to say that myth is the secret opening through which the inexhaustible energies of the cosmos pour into human cultural manifestation. Religions, philosophies, arts, the social forms of 


primitive and historic man, prime discoveries in science and technology, the very dreams that blister sleep, boil up from the basic, magic ring of myth.~ 


In Campbell’s view, myths are the ‘inexhaustible energies of the cosmos’ manifest in the 
human psyche — either taking shape in the imagination or revealed through direct 
visionary revelation. Myths are a record of humanity’s spiritual history, and they have 
formed the foundation of world views past and present. Woven around the lives of 
spiritual teachers and prophets such as the Buddha, Jesus, and Krishna, myths have given 
rise to the major religions, which have in turn shaped and sustained the world’s great 
civilizations. Through the stories of myth, people in all times and all places have 


explained their relationship to the mystery of life, to the gods, to nature, to the cosmos, 
and to each other. As essential to the formation, cohesion, and preservation of societies as 
other more tangible factors such as laws, economics, or technological developments, 
myths, according to Campbell, are the living forces of society, providing guiding images 
and symbols ‘by which the energies of aspiration are evoked and gathered towards a 
focus’.4 


Of course, many theorists do not share Campbell’s opinion of the exalted place and 
function of myths. On the contrary, the consensus view is that the word myth simply 
means falsehood, and that myths now have little value, except as artefacts of historical 
interest. The so-called Enlightenment theory of myth holds that myths are based on a 
defective and false understanding of the world. Many leading scholars in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries advanced this rationalistic interpretation, most 
notably James G. Frazer who deemed myths to be ‘mistaken explanations of phenomena’ 
such as creation, origin, celestial movements, seasons, growth, death, fire, and so forth — 
explanations that have been superseded, he thought, by philosophy and science.: 


In a further denigration of the value of mythic thought, myths are now often seen not 
only as being false, but also as inherently pathological — as being nothing but the 
comforting delusions of a neurotic mind. Thus Freud: ‘I have long been haunted by the 
idea that our studies on the content of the neuroses might be destined to solve the riddle of 
the formation of myths.’® He explains further: 


As a matter of fact, I believe that a large portion of the mythological conception of the world which reaches far into the most modern religions, is nothing but psychology projected on to the outer world. The 
dim perception ... of psychic factors and relations of the unconscious was taken as a model in the construction of a transcendental reality, which is destined to be changed again by science into psychology of 


the unconscious. 


For all the reductionist tendencies in the Freudian interpretation, however, in its 
recognition that myths originate in the depths of the unconscious psyche lay the seeds of a 
new approach to understanding the origin of myth, one that was more in keeping with the 
Romantic sensibility, and one that Campbell would later employ with great success. The 
Romantic view regards myths as ‘an expression of the deepest creative potentialities of 
man’.8 Myth, in the Romantic interpretation, is decidedly not the obsolete expression of a 
‘primitive’ or neurotic mentality for it reflects a direct intuition of deep truths that were 
readily available to premodern civilizations and that remain accessible to the modern mind 
if myths are read symbolically. 


The Romantic perspective sees myth and science not as mutually exclusive but as 
equally legitimate modes of apprehending truth. Raffaele Pettazzoni notes, in support of 
this, that myth is not prior to logic in some hierarchy of cognitive development; rather, 
‘human thought is mythical and logical at the same time’.2 Thomas Mann goes further, 
suggesting that ‘in the life of the human race the mythical is an early and primitive stage, 
in the life of the individual it is a late and mature one’.42 What seems clear is that far from 
being pathological, mythic consciousness is actually much more deeply and vitally 
connected to the living stratum of the human psyche than the rational intellect, which, as 
the modern era has demonstrated all too well, has often contrived to forget, deny, or 
repress the deeper matrix from which it emerged, and thus to claim for itself the life 
powers more properly depicted as autonomous gods. Neurosis is primarily an affliction of 


the modern era, not of the premodern archaic cultures. 


Present in religious texts such as the Bible, in the Greek and Roman literary epics, and 
in fairy tales and fables, mythic themes are familiar to us all. Consult the mythic literature 
of most traditions and you will find accounts of the periodic cycles of creation and 
destruction of the universe, the forging of first people, a virgin birth, and the death and 
resurrection of a hero. And there are many other recognizable themes: the quest for 
immortality and eternal youth, the cosmic struggle between forces of good and evil, the 
theft of fire from the gods, the battle with monsters and slaying of giants, the seductive 
call of the sirens, the descent into the underworld, floods and droughts, plagues and 
infestations — such mythological mainstays are well known and continue to captivate the 
popular cultural imagination when retold in contemporary fiction and film. And lest we 
think the mythic imagination pertains rather to a bygone age, let us remind ourselves of 
the power of the recent mythic blockbuster movies to fill auditoria and enthral audiences 
around the globe: The Star Wars series, the Lord of the Rings trilogy, the Harry Potter 
films — these and many others like them have been among the most popular releases of 
the last thirty years. Such films, pervaded with mythic themes, cater to a deep hunger for 
transcendence, inspiration, and enchantment, transporting us to a world in which human 
actions have a profound cosmic significance, a world that calls forth great heroism, and 
that elicits through its high drama the activation of the deepest virtues and powers. 


Yet unlike earlier eras, today, reading the old stories of myth or watching the portrayal 
of mythic themes in modern movies, it is commonly supposed that such myths have no 
basis in objective reality, that they do not reflect the way the universe actually is. Myths 
are widely understood as describing fantastical, illusory worlds, unrelated to the ‘real 
world’ of practical concerns, and with no relevance, therefore, to the way we conduct our 
daily lives. Our experience of a mythic reality is therefore restricted to the dusty annals of 
ancient pre-history, to the confines of the movie theatre, or to the pages of a novel. As the 
credits roll or when we turn the final page of a book, so our participation in a world of 
meaning and enchantment comes to an end. We return to a world that could not be more 
different — a secular world, dictated almost exclusively by the practical concerns of 
everyday life. To confuse these two worlds would be to invite ridicule or worse. 
Professing to be a Jedi Knight or claiming to be in possession of a Ring of Power would, 
needless to say, not do much to further one’s professional standing or to convince others of 
one’s sanity. 


Perhaps as little as only fifty years ago, the dominant mythology of Western culture was 
provided by Christianity. The beliefs of most people echoed those espoused by the 
Church, giving a sense of certainty and refuge in the face of life’s crises and difficult 
times. The doctrines of popular Christian orthodoxy, based on a selective literal reading of 
the Bible, provided an explanation of the reason for existence together with a set of rules 
of conduct to help people achieve their ends on Earth. The biblical stories of the Creation 
in seven days, of Adam and Eve’s expulsion from the Garden of Eden, of the Immaculate 
Conception and the Virgin Birth, and of Jesus’ bodily Ascension to Heaven and physical 
Resurrection are central to the Christian teaching and well known to us all. Today, 
however, although millions remain professed believers, it is clear that Christian orthodoxy 
has all but lost its connection to the living meaning of its central myths and, inevitably, 
increasingly fewer people are satisfied by its prescription for human salvation. A belief in 


the literal truth of Christian doctrine has become untenable for those who scrutinize the 
purported factual and historical content of the biblical texts. The demise of organized 
religion rests on its failure to convince a sceptical and scientifically aware population of 
the supposed truth and value of its teachings, evidenced by dwindling congregations, its 
increasing secularization, and the largely ceremonial role it occupies in modern life. While 
fundamentalists continue unabated to fervently uphold a literal interpretation of religious 
doctrines, many people recognize such unreflective fervour to be misguided and 
dangerous. Regrettably, though, incredulity towards the literal claims of religion has in 
some cases led to the discrediting and rejection of all religious teachings. And with this, 
alas, the deeper psychological and spiritual truth of religion has largely been overlooked. 


Far more than just the ‘opiate of the masses’, as in Karl Marx’s famous characterization, 
or the illusory constructs of the neurotic mind, as in Freud’s, the primary function of 
religion, as Jung suggests, is to provide an ‘extramundane’ point of reference to 
counterbalance the disenchanted reality of the ordinary everyday world, and to give the 
acts of life a deeper spiritual significance.” Judging by the rich spiritual and mythological 
history of every known civilization, it appears that a religious perspective of some sort is 
not an optional adornment but is essential to what it is to be human. Spirituality appears to 
be an innate instinct, a fundamental need, which, in certain respects, even overrides our 
basic material needs. Unsurprisingly, then, the loss of a spiritual perspective, and with it a 
growing sense of the meaninglessness of life, lies behind many of the social and 
psychological ills of our time. Indeed, as Jung discovered during the course of his long 
career as an analyst, the absence of a spiritual approach to life was in many cases the root 
cause of the psychological and existential problems his patients were experiencing. 
‘Meaninglessness,’ he concluded, ‘inhibits fullness of life and is therefore equivalent to 
illness.’12 


We thus find ourselves in a period of uncertain cultural and spiritual transition. Far from 
being forlorn and hopeless, however, our current situation is actually one of great 
possibility. As we leave behind the old mythic and religious forms, our time is now 
pregnant with the possibility that a totally new form of myth might emerge. The history of 
religion has demonstrated the remarkable resourcefulness of the human psyche, for new 
religions and new myths have sprung forth from the fertile ground of the collective 
imagination just at the time they were most needed. The collapse and discrediting of old 
religious forms has stimulated the emergence of new stories and myths to explain 
changing worlds and changing cosmologies. The human religious instinct, our innate 
disposition to seek relationship to the deeper ground of being, has responded to every 
major crisis of cultural and cosmological transition by revealing, through the mythic 
imagination, through visionary revelation, or through philosophical intelligence and 
empirical discovery, a new form through which the spiritual dimension of experience 
could manifest. 


When old beliefs no longer adequately explain the actual facts of our life experience, 
when a myth becomes out of touch with the reality of daily lives of the people of a culture 
— as it has in the post-Christian Western world — so conflict arises between personal 
experience and collective mythology as people struggle to accept the validity of the story 
they are presented with and to accept, consequently, the associated values of the culture./2 
Then the discrepancy between professed beliefs and the lived reality of human life gives 


rise to what psychologist Leon Festinger has termed cognitive dissonance, an acute 
psychological discomfort arising from an irreconcilable contradiction between our actual 
experiences and our understanding of how the world is supposed to be. Yet it is out of 
such psychological conflict and inner tension that new visions, new world views, and new 
myths are born. Christianity itself emerged in response to just this type of disharmony in 
the years following the death of Jesus, and so in our own era we stand in need of a new 
response to the unique spiritual challenge of our time.44 We need a new mythic 
perspective. 
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2. In Search of a New Myth 


All ages before ours believed in gods in some form or other. Only an 
unparalleled impoverishment in symbolism could enable us to discover the gods 
as psychic factors, which is to say, as archetypes of the unconscious. 

C.G. Jung 


Transpersonal psychology, ecology, and the new paradigm 


It is perhaps in response to the dissonance between our innate need for meaning and the 
secular materialism of our time that increasing numbers of people have felt compelled to 
look far and wide for spiritual sustenance from many different sources. The collective 
spiritual malaise of the modern Western world has given rise to a quest for alternative 
myths and world views, a quest that has extended into Eastern philosophies and religions 
such as Buddhism, Taoism, and Hinduism. In the second half of the twentieth century, the 
influx of Eastern ideas into the Western world generated a great upsurge in interest. Many 
people, disillusioned by what they saw as the empty words of the teachings of the 
Christian Church, wholeheartedly embraced the mystical wisdom of the East with its 
promise of individual spiritual experiences and enlightenment. Others, however — Jung 
and Campbell included — often took a more critical stance. We cannot, they cautioned, 
simply revert to an ancient mythology, for this is not geared to the peculiar challenge of 
modernity; nor should the Christianized world import a mythology of another culture to 
replace its own, for often, it has been pointed out, this is antithetical to the essential 
character of Western civilization with its rational humanism, its democratic individualism, 
its science and technology, and, most especially, with its greater emphasis on the value, 
freedom, and autonomy of the ‘I’ principle, the ego. Although the West can look to the 
great wisdom of the East for guidance and instruction on the mysteries of the psyche and 
the spirit, the unique spiritual challenge of our time demands its own solution and 
response in terms appropriate to the modern era and to the Western context from which it 
has emerged. 


What is required, then, is the synthesis of these perspectives rather than the importing of 
another religion as a new collective mythology. In modern global society, in which almost 
no part of the world remains untouched by Western values or unaffected by the 
transformative impact of science, technology, and commerce, the old divisions between 
East and West have considerably less significance than they once did. It is symptomatic of 
this change that over the last century we began to see a fruitful interchange between 
Eastern philosophical concepts and religious practices and the Western spiritual and 
scientific traditions. The dialogues between East and West, and also between modern and 
premodern perspectives, have significantly contributed to the emergence of a new world 
view, as yet inchoate, but slowly gathering momentum and coherence. At the forefront of 
this development is the striking affinity between some of the insights of modern physics 
and the world’s mystical philosophy, both East and West. Physicist Fritjof Capra is one of 
the pioneers of this emerging integrated world view, which he calls the ecological 
paradigm. He explains: 

The ecological paradigm is supported by modern science, but it is rooted in a perception of reality that goes beyond the scientific framework to an awareness of the oneness of all life, the interdependence of its 


multiple manifestations, and its cycles of change and transformation.— 


In a radical shift from the dominant scientific models of the last three hundred years, 
which were based on Newtonian physics, the emergence of relativity theory and quantum 
theory during the twentieth century cast serious doubts over the most basic assumptions on 


which classical physics and mechanistic determinism are founded, causing an acute sense 
of crisis among physicists. Instead of a conception of the universe in which inert material 
particles existing in empty space are moved mechanically by external forces according to 
the laws of Newtonian motion, the universe came to be conceived as a complex, 
intricately interconnected and interdependent whole. These revolutionary developments in 
physics, which have demonstrated the limitations of mechanistic determinism and called 
into question the traditional concept of scientific objectivity, later paved the way for the 
emergence of the new paradigm sciences emphasizing holism, organicism, complex 
causality, field theories, nonlocal connections, and the participatory role of the scientific 
observer in shaping the phenomena under investigation. 


Capra chooses to call this new perspective ecological to acknowledge the deep 
connection between human life and the natural world. According to the ecological 
paradigm, which is closely aligned with the movement philosopher Arnie Naess termed 
deep ecology, human beings are not only related to the environment through their external 
interactions with the world, as exemplified by Newtonian science, but also through their 
‘internal relatedness’ with the environment.2 In this view, the very essence and even the 
existence of something is actually constituted by its various relationships with other 
things, and by the context in which it exists. For some people, moved by the appalling 
damage to the biosphere and the tragic plight of many species recently driven to the brink 
of extinction, this type of ecological perspective has now emerged as their dominant 
spiritual concern, no doubt compensating for the other-worldliness of orthodox 
Christianity, which, in the eyes of many, has tended to forsake the natural world entirely in 
favour of an anticipated heavenly afterlife in the beyond. It is clear that any viable 
contemporary spiritual perspective must take into account not only the transcendent 
dimension of spirit but also the immanence of spirit in nature. 


In its recognition of the underlying unity beneath surface diversity, and in its reverence 
for the mysterious nature of reality transcending all attempts at conceptualization, the 
ecological paradigm is informed by a certain mystical, pantheistic insight. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that the ecological paradigm supports some of the central insights of the 
perennial philosophy — a body of spiritual truths, common to all religions, whose 
authority is derived from the direct experience of mystics within various religious 
traditions and in different cultures throughout history. As Capra’s work has shown, as 
science approaches the threshold of what can be known with certainty, scientific accounts 
of the nature of reality are coming to bear a striking resemblance to descriptions of the 
nature of reality found in the mystical literature of the perennial philosophy.2 


However, the result of the rapprochement of the new science and the mystical traditions 
has not been merely to uncritically support and uphold the perennial philosophy as a 
universal truth, but rather to suggest certain important modifications and qualifications. 
One of the most significant of these has been the application of modern evolutionary 
thinking to the timeless wisdom of the mystical teachings, promoting the view that 
humanity’s spiritual odyssey is taking place within a universe that is itself creatively 
evolving and continually complexifying into different forms. For some thinkers, such as 
Hegel and Teilhard de Chardin, reflecting on the direction of the evolutionary process has 
revealed the reality of a grand spiritual culmination of evolution, an Omega Point or 
Absolute drawing the universe towards itself in a unifying mega-synthesis of the 


multiplicity and diversity of all things. For others, the course and the final destination of 
spiritual evolution is still, in the deepest sense, to be determined. Even the perennial 
philosophy, it has been suggested, is not the final truth for there are still unfolding and 
newly emergent forms of disclosure of the mystery of being. Another important and 
closely related change, in line with the ethos of postmodernism, has affirmed the 
irreducible diversity and pluralism of spiritual paths over any absolutist claims to a single 
way or truth. In the most elevated spirit of postmodernism, the different religions, it has 
been suggested, have each in their own way given expression to different aspects of the 
divine mystery underlying all forms. For this mystery is surely not to be reduced to any 
single interpretation of universal truth or any single path, not even to the perennial 
philosophy. 


These considerations, and others like them, have recently been at the heart of a new 
movement known as transpersonal psychology, which, having emerged in part from the 
encounter between Eastern religion and Western psychology, has undertaken to 
investigate, describe, and explain the spiritual dimension of human experience 
independently of the doctrinal interpretations of specific religions. From the turn of the 
twentieth century, the ideas of many influential thinkers and researchers — from William 
James, Richard Bucke, and Evelyn Underhill, to Jung, Aldous Huxley, Roberto Assagioli, 
and Alan Watts — contributed significantly to the subsequent emergence of the 
transpersonal movement. In more recent times, transpersonal psychology began in earnest 
with the pioneering efforts of Abraham Maslow, Stanislav Grof, and Ken Wilber. 
Undeniably, the modern search for individual spiritual meaning has been mystical in its 
orientation, and these thinkers have catered to this need. 


With the convergence of mysticism and the new paradigm sciences, then, we appear to 
be gradually finding our way towards a spiritual perspective that is suited to our time. And 
these new approaches might in due course also provide a foundation to support a new 
form of mythology. For, as Campbell stressed, the fact that we do not share a collective 
mythology at this time does not render invalid the spiritual significance of the teachings of 
myth and religion; it merely demonstrates that a mythic narrative for our global culture 
has yet to become established in a climate of continual and accelerating technological and 
sociological change, and at a time in which our cosmological horizons have expanded 
exponentially. What is now increasingly clear is that a new mythic perspective, if there is 
to be one, must take into account the primary revelatory insight of the modern period: 
namely, the empirically derived understanding of the reality of evolution. Any valid 
mythic world conception must be placed within the context of the epic narrative of the 
evolutionary unfolding of the universe — of cosmogenesis — a narrative that ecological 
theologian Thomas Berry and cosmologist Brian Swimme have simply called ‘the 
universe story’ .2 


Fritjof Capra situates his own conception of the ecological paradigm within the context 
of a widespread paradigmatic shift. In 1990, looking back on the impact of his The Tao of 
Physics, he wrote: 

I have come to believe that the recognition of the similarities between modern physics and Eastern mysticism is part of a much larger movement, of a fundamental change of world views, or paradigms, in 


science and society, which is now happening throughout Europe and North America and which amounts to a profound cultural transformation. — 


Capra’s assessment is echoed by many other commentators from many different quarters. 
While there is no definitive consensus agreement as to exactly what form this 
paradigmatic shift will finally take or where this transformation will ultimately lead, there 
is a clear convergence of new ideas emerging across many fields of study. This emerging 
change of the dominant world view itself seems to be the result of a momentous collective 
psychological transformation and spiritual reorientation taking shape deep within us. Jung, 
in the final years of his life, famously wrote that we are living in what the ancient Greeks 
called the Kairos; we are living, he thought, in the ‘right time’ for a ‘metamorphosis of the 
gods’, a time of a great transformation occurring in the human unconscious psyche that 
will see a profound shift in the ‘fundamental principles and symbols’ that give orientation 
and meaning to human experience. It will take time for any such transformation to 
unfold, of course, just as it will for the effects of any emerging new world view to be 
observed in society at large. Only when enough individuals have embraced this alternative 
perception of the universe will society as a whole begin to accept these new insights. For 
now, such ideas will speak only to that growing number of people who, for reasons of 
psychological necessity, are seeking a new way of understanding and a new way of being. 


The functions of mythology 


Scores of popular science books on the new physics and cosmology have introduced a 
wide readership to a radically different view of the nature of reality than that propounded 
by classical science. What is notably absent from these and most new paradigm 
perspectives, however, is an engagement with and appreciation of the mythic and 
archetypal dimensions of existence. Some transpersonal psychologists too have generally 
undervalued the significance of myth by tending to construe the mythic as merely a pre- 
rational stage in human cultural and psychological development rather than as 
fundamental to the very ground within which this development occurs.® In physics and in 
psychology we can look to the new paradigm approaches to help us to develop a more 
integral, holistic vision of an interconnected, interdependent living universe, but this 
emerging world view, although fairly congruent with a spiritual or mystical perspective, is 
not properly mythic in its orientation and it cannot fulfil the same functions in human life 
as traditional mythology once served. The new paradigm sciences cannot, for instance, 
help us to adjust to the changing demands of the different life stages, to orient ourselves to 
the instincts and drives of the psyche, or to relate our personal existence to the universal 
mythic themes. For myths, in addition to providing a factual description of the cosmos, 
need to provide guidance and instruction to help us to live in it. Campbell, from his study 
of the world’s mythic traditions, identified four main functions of myth. 


The first is the mystical or metaphysical function. Myth, Campbell proposes, should 
serve ‘to reconcile the waking consciousness to the ... universe as it is’.2 The mystical 
function of myth is to adapt the human being ‘to the awesome ultimate mystery which is 
both beyond and within himself and all things’ to make possible ‘the reconciliation of 
consciousness with the pre-conditions of its own existence’.12 A mythic perspective, 
according to Campbell, should open the heart and mind to the divine mystery that 
underlies all forms, to the recognition of what Rudolf Otto called the numinous — to the 
experience of life as a mysterium tremendum et fascinans. 


The second function of mythology Campbell terms the cosmological function, which ‘is 
that of formulating and rendering an image of the universe, a cosmological image in 
keeping with the science of our time’ such that ‘all things should be recognized as parts of 
a single great holy picture’. The ‘science of our time’ is no longer the science of Newton 
or Galileo; it is now the science of Einstein, Planck, Heisenberg, Schrödinger, Bohr, and 
their successors. The scientific discipline has seen more than a century of radical change 
when the fundamental laws of nature, as they were formerly conceived, have now been 
shown to be limited, applicable only in certain conditions. The emergence of relativity 
theory and quantum theory has forced scientists to abandon former conclusions about the 
nature of reality. Increasingly, science is concerned with probability rather than 
indisputable fact and, amidst a great diversity of viewpoints that inform the contemporary 
Zeitgeist, our view of reality is now recognized to be at least partly constituted by our 
subjective interpretations, theories, and paradigms; it is not simply an unbiased description 
of objective truth. Nonetheless, the accepted scientific world view informing the collective 
understanding of reality is still based upon a mechanistic model of the universe where any 


event is thought to be determined by a series of prior causes. The universe, to the modern 
mind, is a soulless functional machine, comprised only of inert matter moved 
mechanistically by external forces. As separate parts in this giant machine, human beings 
are not able to see themselves as belonging to ‘a single great holy picture’. The sense of 
alienation many people feel from their environment, from nature, and even from their own 
psychological roots has arisen, albeit indirectly, from a world view that is now outdated, 
one based on the physics of the nineteenth century. If we are to rediscover a sense of 
meaningful participation with nature and the cosmos, the prevailing world view must be 
released from its bondage to the old paradigm. A new mythology and a new world view 
must present an alternative image of the universe, and this must reflect the science of 
today, not of yesterday — and perhaps even anticipate the scientific truths that are just 
now emerging. 


In its cosmological function, according to Campbell, myth should bring forth the 
‘revelation of the waking consciousness to the powers of its own sustaining source’ 12 
These are the powers of nature, the basic energies of the cosmos. Our mythology should 
enable us to recognize these powers, particularly as they are expressed in human 
experience, and it should enable us to better understand the relationship between the 
individual and the cosmos, between part and whole. 


The third function is sociological, that of supporting and maintaining a functioning 
social moral order. In this sense, myths are to do with ‘the shaping of the individual to the 
requirements of his geographically and historically conditioned social group’; they are 
concerned with ‘validating and maintaining some specific social order, authorizing its 
moral code as a construct beyond criticism or human emendation’.42 The main 
requirement of the social order today is that it should be both pluralistic, embracing many 
different forms of individual expression, and also cohesive and collaborative, supporting 
the emergence of the individual in mutually enhancing relationships to others and to the 
world. Campbell, following Leo Frobenius, observed that the individual’s group is now 
the global community, and that any mythology or religion should no longer be concerned 
with legitimizing the rights of one group against another, but should rise above cultural 
boundaries and be truly universal in scope. The human race as a whole, and indeed the 
entire Earth community, is the individual’s social group in the modern world, and our 
mythology and our world view should reflect this. What we need, therefore, is a unifying 
symbol, or set of symbols, applicable in all parts of the globe, that speaks to our common 
humanity and our shared existence on the Earth and in the universe, but that also supports 
an individual perspective. Such symbols might enable humanity to transcend the 
parochial, partisan, absolutist, and literal religious beliefs from which so many of our most 
serious contemporary problems arise. 


‘The old mythic orders,’ Campbell explains, ‘gave authority to their symbols by 
attributing them to gods, to culture heroes, or to some such high impersonal force as the 
order of the universe; and the image of society itself, thus linked to the greater image of 
nature, became a vessel of religious awe.’/4 For a mythic perspective to adequately fulfil 
this sociological function, therefore, the particular symbols it evokes and reveres must 
reside in something more than the imagination; a valid mythic perspective must reflect and 
be rooted in an order transcending that of the individual human mind or the relative and 
transient values and mores of a particular local culture. 


Finally, the fourth function of mythology, which Campbell calls the pedagogical or 
psychological function, ‘is to initiate the individual into the order of realities of his own 
psyche, guiding him toward his own spiritual enrichment and realization’ 12 Traditionally, 
this initiation was brought about through participation in rites of passage and rituals — the 
external forms of mythology built into the infrastructure of a culture — designed to effect 
a person’s transition from one stage of life to another. Mythic themes enacted through 
ritual served to liberate participants psychologically and emotionally from their ordinary 
identity and awareness, to achieve a depth of insight and realization and, in so doing, to 
facilitate an adaptation to a new set of life circumstances, responsibilities, and 
possibilities. People were able to look to the mythology of their culture to provide the 
necessary guidance to bring them into relationship with the deeper forces of life, forces 
usually conceived as gods. In the modern era, with the ascendancy of rational-materialism 
and the triumph of Christianity as the dominant Western religion, the ancient gods of 
Greek and Roman mythology were forgotten, dismissed first as pagan idols and then as 
nothing but fictional creations of the imagination, superstitions of archaic belief systems 
from a pre-scientific age. Yet, as Campbell emphasized, while we know that they do not 
really exist as physical beings inhabiting a celestial Heaven or Mount Olympus 
influencing human lives from on high, the Olympian gods represent actual powers in life, 
motivating forces that are still active. In this symbolic sense, the gods are just as relevant 
today as they were in ancient times because they represent the vital powers, the creative 
centres, and the dynamic principles of the human psyche. 


The gods, according to Campbell, were personifications of the powers of nature, of the 
energies experienced in the human body as the force of desire, as motivation and will, as 
instinct and impulse, as thought, feeling, and intuition. They were the personifications, 
moreover, of those transcendent universal principles that do not pass out of existence with 
the rise and fall of different civilizations, but endure as universal constants throughout 
history and across cultures: love, beauty, strength, wisdom, truth, awe, terror, freedom, and 
so forth. The interplay between the gods, recounted in myth, represents the interactions 
and conflicts between these principles and between different human urges. The stories 
featuring the gods indicate ways to reconcile these conflicts. In premodern societies, 
reverence to the gods was a means of acknowledging the various life powers in order to 
achieve an integration of these forces into the structure of human life. 


The modern assumption that we are rational self-determining beings, masters of our 
own destiny, armed with free will and with the power to shape our life in the image of our 
choosing, creates a psychological posture in which we become isolated and alienated from 
the gods. We live in ignorance of their power, and, unseen and unrecognized, the gods 
become dangerous and destructive forces. Today, as Jung, James Hillman, and many other 
leading depth psychologists have stressed, we have new gods or, rather, we call the old 
gods by new names — obsessions, compulsions, neuroses, manias and depressions, drives 
and complexes, symptoms of disease and illness, idiosyncrasies and eccentricities. The 
gods, because unrecognized, have assumed wholly negative connotations and are seen as 
undesirable intrusions that thwart our conscious plans and intentions. Whereas a daemon 
was to be respected and a god to be revered, an obsession is to be controlled, a neurosis 
corrected, and a depression to be prevented at all costs. 


A new mythic perspective for our time must provide some way to consciously recognize 
and relate constructively to these powers formerly represented by the gods. We urgently 
require some method of psychological orientation by which we can come to terms with the 
potent unconscious forces of the psyche. To be initiated into the ‘order of realities’ of the 
psyche, we need to understand just what this interior order is and how we are related to it. 
We need a map of this domain that we can use to guide us towards our ‘spiritual 
enrichment and realization’. 


The changing mythological situation 


The period of great transformation now begun, the impending ‘metamorphosis of the 
gods’, demands a new form of myth unlike anything that has gone before. This entails, 
specifically, a radical shift in our understanding of the fundamental powers and principles 
that pervade, animate, and inform human existence and, beyond this, a change in how 
these powers are actually expressed in human life. 


In Campbell’s survey of the historical development of mythology, set forth in his four- 
volume The Masks of God series, he classifies human civilization up to the mid-nineteenth 
century into three ‘grandiose unitary stages’, which he designates Primitive, Oriental, and 
Occidental.4£ Since that time, Campbell observes, the orthodox tradition of the established 
religions has disintegrated and has begun to be replaced by what he calls creative 
mythology, by the emergence of the mythology of the individual. Reflecting the 
explosion of individualism in the modern era, the quest to give creative expression to 
one’s own myth has now come to the fore: 

The released creative powers of a great company of towering individuals have broken forth: so that not one, or even two or three, but a galaxy of mythologies ... must be taken into account in any study of our 


own titanic age. 


Campbell sees in the work of creative artists, giving form to their own unique experiences 
of life rather than merely participating in the traditional forms of an established religion, a 
characteristically modern style of mythic expression. The twentieth century literary giants 
Thomas Mann and James Joyce, and the artistic geniuses Pablo Picasso and Paul Klee, 
were, Campbell believed, prime examples of contemporary mythmakers. For the same 
basic energies that have informed the world’s myths through the ages are now, he 
suggests, finding new forms of expression through art and literature, and through music 
and film. 


In extending myth to include contemporary forms of art, most of which are not 
explicitly sacred in essence or in implication, Campbell could be accused of blurring the 
distinction between myth and art, or between the sacred narratives of myth and secular 
narratives such as folktales and legends. Yet in proclaiming art as myth Campbell 
attempted to awaken Western culture to the idea that the mythmaking capacity of the 
human psyche is still active. Indeed, what is unique about the modern era is that the 
democratization of society has, potentially, enabled all individuals to become mythmakers, 
communicating their own unique truths to the world through their art, whatever particular 
form that might take. Campbell suggested that today the mythogenetic zone — the place 
where myths originate — is not any geographic location, but within, in the inner 
realization of the creative artist.42 He thus sought to shift the focus from the mythology of 
the tribe or nation or culture, to the mythology of the individual, thereby giving far greater 
emphasis to the psychological meaning of myth. 


Over and above this, however, Campbell’s work has been instrumental in popularizing a 
new eclectic, individualistic approach to the understanding and application of existing 
myths. His central thesis is that the stories of myth should be read as metaphors that might 


be directly related to our own life experiences providing ‘perspective and symbolic 
meaning’.22 To read mythology as metaphor allows us to find abiding value in those 
myths which might appear obscure and remote from contemporary life, or even patently 
untrue when read literally as historical fact. Understood metaphorically, we can learn to 
discern the instructive symbolic meaning within any myth and to apply this to our own 
life, no matter from which tradition the myth originates. Given the wealth of information 
now available to us, we are at liberty to draw as we wish on myths of many diverse 
cultures and from different periods of history. We can, if we choose, delve into a Hindu 
myth one day, an Arthurian legend the next, or move effortlessly from the Odyssey to the 
New Testament in a single reading. We might then see, as Campbell himself realized, that 
beneath variations in the outer form, the same basic mythic symbols, motifs, and ideas 
have arisen spontaneously in cultures from completely separate geographical locations and 
historical periods. Reading myth as metaphor, we can relate not just to one specific myth 
or religion, as we did in the past, but to the core themes and the life powers and principles 
described in all myths. ‘We are concerned no longer with cultural inflections’, wrote Leo 
Frobenius, and Campbell agreed, suggesting instead that we look beneath the localized, 
culturally specific forms through which the stories of myth are presented and inflected to 
the deeper universal truths they express. Myths, according to Campbell, are 
‘spontaneous productions of the psyche’ that ‘touch and exhilarate centers of life beyond 
the reach of vocabularies of reason and coercion’ and that describe, in symbolic form, the 
basic powers of nature. Thus a new mythic perspective for our time might enable us, I 
believe, not only to draw upon existing myths but also to go beyond them to focus directly 
upon those creative centres of life and powers of nature from which all myths arise. 


The insight that myths have an instructive psychological value — that they are 
expressions of underlying principles in the psyche — has helped to restore the relevance 
of myth for modern civilization. Campbell should be applauded for his efforts to 
counterbalance and repudiate the debunking of myths based on an evaluation of their 
literal, factual value. He should be commended, too, for his attempts to reveal the deep 
wisdom of premodern and non-Western conceptions of reality that had been flagrantly 
discarded and denigrated with the rise of the modern scientific mindset. The enduring 
value of Campbell’s work is his demonstration that myth is progressive and not regressive 
in its function and purpose. ‘It has always been the prime function of mythology and rite,’ 
he observes, ‘to supply the symbols that carry the human spirit forwards, in counteraction 
to those other constant human fantasies that tend to tie it back.’22 Clearly, the need for 
such symbols has never been greater than in our own time. 


The disintegration of the orthodox Christian world view, then, has ushered in an entirely 
new cultural epoch in which the onus has shifted dramatically onto individuals to find and 
formulate their own world views and their own myths and life meanings. This is 
exemplified by Jung’s quest to discover his own personal myth, and in Campbell’s popular 
clarion call to ‘follow your bliss’, or to embark on the trackless way through life like the 
Grail-questing heroes of old. More generally, the individualism of the modern era has 
brought forth an unprecedented plurality of spiritual paths and forms of personal 
psychological exploration. We see this diversity not only in the coexistence of the different 
religious traditions, each with denominations many and varied, but also in the meteoric 
rise of psychotherapy in its many forms over the last century, in the constant stream of 


popular psychology and self-help books, in the eclectic strands of the New Age 
movement, in the vast array of complementary medicines and healing modalities, in 
psychedelic exploration, and in the many forms of meditation and yoga. The multifarious 
nature of contemporary spirituality and self-exploration defines the new era of individual 
mythology, and this radical change amounts, in the view of certain cultural commentators, 
to a ‘spiritual revolution’ .24 


The emergence of this individual form of mythology and spirituality is itself an 
inevitable consequence of human beings having developed a more clearly defined sense of 
individual selfhood. Compared to previous historical eras, people are now far more aware 
of their own separate personal identities, and have come to define themselves less by their 
participation in a particular social group, or by affiliation to a particular religion or a 
nation state, and more by their own sense of autonomy, freedom, and capacity for 
conscious decision — the hallmarks of the rational ego. Although it is only with the 
coming of the late modern era that the human ego-self has fully emerged, the entire 
process of human evolution thus far appears to be directed towards this end.22 The 
unfolding course of human history, most especially in the West and the Levant, suggests 
an inexorable movement towards individualism and the differentiation of the conscious 
human subject from the objective world, from nature, and from the social group. In the 
West, this process is clearly evident at least as long ago as the eighth and ninth centuries 
bce when, in the Eleusinian and Orphic mystery cults, the notion emerged of an individual 
immaterial soul or psyche that was distinct from the body and persisted in some form after 
death. This belief, and this dawning awareness of individual spiritual identity, gave rise to 
a heightened sense of personal selfhood distinct from that of the collective group. 


The legitimization of the unique value of the individual’s own experience has been at 
the core of Western mythology from an early stage. ‘The victory of the free will together 
with its moral corollary of individual responsibility,’ Campbell explains, ‘established the 
first distinguishing characteristic of specifically Occidental myth.’22 According to 
Campbell, myths such as those describing Zeus’ conquest over Typhon (child of the Earth 
goddess Gaia) and Yahweh’s defeat of Leviathan, and the innumerable hero myths of 
conquest over monsters of the deep, all symbolically point to the triumph of patriarchy 
over matriarchy and the subsequent dominance of ‘the warrior principle of the great deed 
of the individual who matters’ against the impersonal, eternal cosmic cycles of the 
containing mother-womb of existence, where the heroism and significance of the 
particular individual count for naught.22 Such developments fed into later philosophical 
and theological speculation in the Greek and Judaic traditions respectively. 


By the time Plato had completed his philosophical masterworks in the fourth century 
BCE, the belief in the existence of an immortal individual soul, and with it the ontological 
dualism between the soul and matter, had been given a robust philosophical expression. At 
this time something new appears to have been emerging in the human psyche, some 
hidden impetus to individuation seems to have been prompting and initiating a further 
movement away from the archaic condition of participation mystique — of the individual 
human being’s unconscious identity with the environment, with nature, and with the social 
group — towards increasing individual autonomy, rationality, and empiricism.22 


Over the last four hundred years, and especially since the Enlightenment, the 


development and differentiation of the modern individual self has entered an accelerated 
phase. The actualization of the autonomous rational ego, and with it a burgeoning sense of 
individuality, has come to define the modern era, and in many ways the triumph of 
modernity has been the emancipation of the individual self from the bonds of the past and 
from various forms of economic, social, and political oppression. The emancipation of the 
individual extended further, as we have already seen, to the attainment of a new freedom 
from outmoded and inhibitive religious beliefs and practices. Thus Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in 1849, gave voice to the emerging spirit of the age, in a well-known passage that remains 
deeply resonant with us today, when he wrote: 


Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchers of the fathers. It writes biographies, histories, and criticism. The foregoing generations beheld God and nature face to face; we, through their eyes. Why should 
not we also enjoy an original relation to the universe? Why should not we have a poetry and philosophy of insight and not of tradition, and a religion by revelation to us, and not the history of theirs? 
Embosomed for a season in nature, whose floods of life stream around and through us, and invite us by the powers they supply, to action proportioned to nature, why should we grope among the dry bones of 
the past, or put the living generation into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe? The sun shines today also. There is more wool and flax in the fields. There are new lands, new men, new thoughts. Let us 


demand our own works and laws and worship. 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, this process of breaking away from the old 
religious forms, and the aspiration to discover a new form of spirituality, culminated in 
Friedrich Nietzsche’s epochal proclamation of the ‘death of God’ and his vehement 
renunciation of all existing moral values, beliefs, and ideals.22 Nietzsche thought that both 
Christianity and the prevalent European culture of his time, with its bourgeois lifestyle of 
ignoble ease and materialistic comfort, were ‘decadent’ in that they exalted and 
promulgated dangerously life-denying and injurious values and ways of being. Nineteenth 
century Christianity, as Nietzsche found it, had grown increasingly distant from the 
instinctual sphere of human existence, and it was based, he observed, on a sham ‘herd’ 
morality that was antagonistic to the vital impulses of life. By keeping human beings in an 
artificially subservient, inauthentic, and stifled condition, the religious and cultural moral 
order, Nietzsche believed, served only to promote mediocrity and docile obedience rather 
than excellence, creativity, and spiritual freedom. The old religious ideals and doctrines, 
concerned with an otherworldly afterlife at the expense of the here and now, kept human 
beings in a childlike condition and prevented them from growing beyond their existing 
limits, from achieving their own depth of realization, and from squarely confronting their 
moral ambiguities and appropriating their own vital power. In response, Nietzsche 
challenged the human being of the future to face life with total unswerving honesty and 
courage — to experience life as it is, without self-deception, without recourse to 
prohibitive moral values, illusory metaphysical principles, or other self-protective 
strategies. To live in this way, Nietzsche realized, requires not only a change of attitude or 
of philosophical belief, but an actual metamorphosis in the psychological structure of the 
human being. The old metaphysical suppositions and religious beliefs support a particular 
mode of being-in-the-world, and when these suppositions are wiped away the 
psychological support they provide is destroyed too, thereby initiating, as it did in 
Nietzsche, a traumatic struggle for a deeper identity and the establishment of a new centre 
within the psyche. This momentous transformation would come to pass, Nietzsche 
prophesied, with the birth of a greater human, the Ubermensch (often translated as the 
Superman or the Overman), who could fully assimilate the lost power and dynamism of 
the instincts in a new form of creative individual spirituality. 


With Nietzsche’s valiant life, despite its tragic end, humanity achieved in potentia a 
supreme emancipation from the mythic forms of the past, establishing the freedom to 


stand alone, independently from the great world religions, in a new authentic individual 
relationship to the divine — now interpreted and experienced, however, in an altogether 
different form. The great myths tell us death is not the final end but a prelude to rebirth 
into a new form of life. Thus, the ‘death of God’, and the nihilistic philosophy that 
followed, did not signal the end of human spirituality but only its transformation. In the 
place of the transcendent godhead of the traditional religions, there now appeared a new 
power behind human life: the unexplored realm of the human unconscious. 


Following the prescient speculations of German Romantic philosophers in the early 
nineteenth century, such as Schelling, Carus, and Von Hartmann, it was left to Nietzsche 
and then to the pioneering psychologists of the unconscious — Freud, Jung, Adler, and 
their contemporaries — to shine a light into this dark inner realm. As the gods withdrew 
from the external world they reappeared in the newly discovered unconscious psyche, now 
in the form of instincts and archetypes, drives and complexes. With depth psychology in 
general, and with the work of Jung in particular, came the first decisive step towards a new 
individual relationship to the deeper powers animating human life: a relationship not to 
gods ‘out there’ as in the ancient myths, but now to inner, psychological principles of 
which the mythic gods of old were understood to be but personifications and projections. 
The true mythic reality, the true source of mythic principles and powers, was thus 
identified as the human unconscious. 


Nietzsche’s fate was to encounter the titanic power buried within the unconscious 
psyche in its most potent form, and ultimately he was crushed by this power as he perished 
under the immense strain of the transformative struggle that he had prophesied and 
described in his writing. But Jung, blessed with more favourable life circumstances and a 
different temperament to Nietzsche, and benefiting from Nietzsche’s experience and that 
of Goethe before him, found a way to creatively adapt himself to the powers and images 
that burst forth during his own ‘confrontation with the unconscious’ between the years 
1912 and 1918. Out of this experience, Jung was able to develop a psychological model of 
this process of transformation — a process that he called individuation. 


During individuation, one encounters the ‘gods’ not through any collective myth or 
mediated through the external forms of a religion, but directly, as powers to be 
experienced within one’s own being. Individuation is a means of orienting oneself to the 
plurality of the psyche, of coming into a dynamic living relationship with the ‘gods’ 
within. It is a process that leads one towards a state of being far beyond that of mere 
adaptation to the demands of the social world and for this reason, Jung believed, it is a 
path of psychospiritual development that is to be ‘trodden by men [and women] of the 
future’.2! Ultimately, individuation leads the individual from the ordinary condition of 
exclusive identity with the rational ego (the centre of consciousness and personal identity) 
to the realization of a deeper existential centre and a greater totality (which Jung called the 
Self), a totality that encompasses both the conscious and unconscious dimensions of the 
psyche, both good and evil, masculine and feminine, rational and irrational, light and 
shadow. The ego, in Jung’s model, is just one archetypal complex among many within the 
larger psyche, part of a constellation of archetypes that together shape human experience. 
Individuation involves the transformation of the locus of identity from the ego to the Self, 
such that consciousness better reflects the entirety and the plurality of what one is. The 
Self, moreover, is not just a centre within one’s own individual being, but also a centre 


that connects one to being as a whole. Indeed, the realization of the Self is tantamount, 
Jung believed, to establishing a direct individual relationship to the divine. “The Self ... by 
virtue of its numinosity,’ he explains, ‘compels man towards wholeness, that is, towards 
the integration of the unconscious or the subordination of the ego to a holistic “will,” 
which is rightly conceived to be “God’s will”.’22 Thus, when confronted with the reality of 
the unconscious as an autonomous power in one’s life, by differentiating and making 
conscious the images and impulses shaping one’s life experience, one can become attuned 
to the Self, that deeper spiritual principle of wholeness and integrative unity which 
opposes the multiplicity and unconscious compulsion of the instincts. 


For centuries the mass of humanity had been shielded from a direct encounter with the 
powers of the unconscious by the established forms and practices of the traditional 
religions. While these established religious forms remained valid and were not called into 
question, they provided for the collective majority a sense of meaning and fulfilment 
within the bounds of tradition. Only the very few exceptional individuals, such as mystics 
and shamans, were vouchsafed an immediate spiritual experience of the numinous ground 
upon which the world’s religions were themselves originally founded and to which their 
teachings still refer. With the changing circumstances of the modern world, however, the 
spiritual destiny of the individual was thereafter to take a different course. Many factors 
had together created a set of circumstances that demanded a new response from the 
individual: the discrediting of the established religious teachings, the oppressive weight of 
traditional values, the spiritual stagnation caused by an inauthentic morality, the 
cosmological displacement of the human from the centre to the periphery of the universe 
following the Copernican Revolution, the rise of the disenchanted mechanistic world view, 
the secular materialism of the modern world, the emerging threat of mass society to the 
integrity of the individual, the increasing power of the state and of corporate bureaucracy 
to deprive the individual of her or his moral autonomy, the ever-present danger of a 
catastrophic eruption of the long-repressed unconscious at both the individual and 
collective level. If modern individuals were to preserve the integrity of the conscious self, 
to safeguard the ‘spark’ of authentic individuality, then at a certain point in their 
psychological development they too, like the shaman or mystic, would have to establish a 
vital, living relationship to the divine (in whatever form this was conceived), and to 
discover their own source of internal authority beyond that of rational intelligence or 
conscious willpower, an authority greater in its strength and constancy than that of 
external circumstance and instinctual compulsion. In the modern world, for the creative 
minority if not yet for the mass of humanity, either individuation or some kind of 
individual spiritual path has thus become, in Jung’s view, an ‘ineluctable psychological 
necessity’.22 It is the impulse towards individuation that lies behind the rise of the 
individual mythology of our time. To individuate and to find one’s own mythic 
relationship to the universe is to meet the unique evolutionary challenge elicited by the 
circumstances of the modern world. 


Collectively, of course, we have scarcely begun to come to terms with the profound 
changes that were birthed through the lives of Goethe, Emerson, Nietzsche, Jung, and 
others. Prefiguring what is yet to unfold on a wider cultural scale, these modern pioneers 
of the spirit anticipated and enacted through their own life experiences a process of 
transformation of the fundamental mode of human being-in-the-world. Their lives carried 


great evolutionary significance for they were instrumental in shaping a new form of 
spiritual realization now pressing itself upon human consciousness. And it is this very 
transformation that, I suspect, awaits many more people in the coming years and decades 
in the era of individual mythology. 


In our search for a new form of myth, however, the discovery and exploration of the 
interior realm — of the ‘order of realities’ of the psyche — is only half the story. For just 
as humanity requires orientation to the powers within, in the psyche, so, as we have seen, 
we also need to come into relationship to the powers without, in the cosmos. Depth 
psychology fulfils only the psychological function of myth and fails to address the 
cosmological function. We cannot begin to see the world once more as a ‘single great holy 
picture’ or discern our relationship to the powers of nature and the cycles and rhythms of 
the cosmos if our concern is only inward and psychological, if it is restricted only to the 
interior of a human subject. If depth psychology constitutes a first stage in developing a 
new mythic perspective, a second stage must enable us to connect the powers within us in 
the unconscious psyche to the powers of nature without. We need some way to relate and 
reconnect the order of realities of the psyche to the order of the cosmos. 


As a result of the momentous changes in our understanding of the universe and the 
human psyche, and because of the transition to the new era of individual and creative 
mythology, any new world view and any new universal mythic perspective — if there is to 
be one — must be qualitatively different to anything that has gone before. A new world 
view for the postmodern age will probably not be built upon a homogenous world religion 
or on a single myth that we can all subscribe to: we should not expect a new Christianity 
or a new Buddhism to emerge. Instead, a new world view must allow for the 
unprecedented diversity, plurality, eclecticism, and religious syncretism of the 
contemporary world. It must itself be able to support a ‘galaxy of mythologies’, each 
expressing a different perspective within the universe, each giving form to the powers of 
nature that have animated and informed human life through the ages. And yet within this 
great diversity, a new world view — if it is be to more than a mélange of unrelated 
viewpoints — must also provide a single unifying perspective for the global community 
that can contain within its scope all these mythic forms. It must support and give 
coherence to a multitude of mythological, religious, philosophical, and artistic 
perspectives. To find a supporting context for the ‘galaxy of mythologies’ of our time, we 
must look, therefore, not to any specific instance of myth or religion or philosophy, but to 
the ground from which all these spring. We must look to the cosmos itself. 
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3. Archetypal Astrology and the Monomyth 


What we need, what we are ultimately groping toward, is the sensitivity required 
to understand and respond to the psychic energies deep in the very structure of 
reality itself. 


Thomas Berry 


The mythical character of a life is precisely what determines its universal human 
validity. 


C.G. Jung 


Having its basis in the structural patterns of the cosmos, there is one perspective that could 
provide the foundation of a new mythic perspective for the postmodern era, and 
potentially fulfil all four functions of mythology — metaphysical, cosmological, 
sociological, and psychological. For a new form of mythic understanding of life in the 
twenty-first century, we might now, I propose, return to our beginnings, to the primordial 
intuition of the relationship of human existence with the patterns and cycles of the planets 
of our solar system. We might now look to that most ancient of all mythic perspectives: 
astrology. 


To many people it will seem surprising, to say the least, that an archaic symbolic system 
whose claims to truth are generally considered to be fallacious by modern science might 
now, once again, serve humanity’s need for mythological orientation. Yet here we have a 
vast, complex area of knowledge, largely ignored or misunderstood by academics and the 
mainstream culture, in which a mythic perspective lives on. Astrology is in some sense 
both the origin of, and now perhaps the rightful heir to, a great mythic-philosophic 
tradition that has recognized in different forms the existence of universal principles 
ordering and influencing human experience. With its roots in the very beginning of human 
civilization, this tradition then flourished in the mythic culture of ancient Greece and was 
later to be given a more rational interpretation in the philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato 
with their emphasis on transcendent Ideas and mathematical Forms underpinning the 
phenomenal world. In the modern era, the recognition of these formative deeper principles 
continued in different guises within Western philosophy: Immanuel Kant identified innate 
a priori categories of the human psyche that condition and organize cognition and our 
perceptual experience of the world; Arthur Schopenhauer postulated the existence of 
‘prototypes’ that are, he believed, the original forms of all phenomena; and, more recently, 
Alfred North Whitehead developed his organicist process philosophy in which ‘eternal 
objects’, as he called them, are the constituent universal forms within all events or ‘actual 


occasions’ of experience.t Jung, situating his own idea of archetypes in this tradition, 
reframed these mythic and philosophical perspectives in the language of depth 
psychology. It is through Jung’s work, in particular, that astrology has begun to re- 
establish its connection to this lineage, and that a new form of astrology has begun to 
emerge that is worthy of its philosophical antecedents. This new movement and approach, 
which owes much to the research and scholarship of Richard Tarnas, has come to be 
known as archetypal astrology. Although predominantly inspired by Jung’s thought, 
archetypal astrology also draws extensively on James Hillman’s post-Jungian archetypal 
psychology, as well as certain transpersonal theoretical perspectives that have emerged out 
of modern consciousness research. It is to this form of astrology that I will refer 
throughout this book as we explore first its relationship to myth and, in later chapters, the 
relationship between the cosmological patterns studied in astrology and the archetypal 
order of the human psyche. 


I should be clear that the archetypal understanding of astrology is far removed from the 
fatalistic predestination long associated with its traditional and popular forms. For 
astrology, according to Tarnas’ helpful definition, is not to be understood as literally 
predictive of future events and therefore indicative of the inescapable workings of a 
preordained fate; rather, astrology is archetypally predictive in that it gives insight into the 
background archetypal factors, the general themes and motifs, evident in our experiences 
and not to the specific form of manifestation of these archetypes.* To understand how an 
astrological factor might manifest in the concrete particulars of life, one would need to 
take into consideration many other variables not apparent from astrology alone: cultural 
background, economic and social conditions, genetic inheritance, and, crucially, the 
degree of conscious awareness guiding our actions and decisions. Archetypal astrology is 
informed by a fundamental insight into the complex participatory nature of human 
experience. It is based upon the recognition that human experience, although occurring 
within a framework of cosmically based meanings, is shaped by the crucial involvement 
of the individual will. The astrological principles, moreover, while remaining constant in 
their meanings, are radically indeterminate as to their specific forms of expression in the 
concrete particulars of human lives. As Tarnas has pointed out, the principles studied in 
archetypal astrology are both multivalent (given to a range of expressions while remaining 
consistent with a central core of meaning) and multidimensional (manifesting in different 
ways across the various dimensions of human experience).2 


In many of its contemporary forms, however, astrology belies its great heritage and is 
deserving of the scepticism with which it is viewed. Astrology is often used for the 
simplistic generalizations of Sun sign horoscopes, for hackneyed personality descriptions, 
or for event prediction. Yet within the astrological corpus, buried beneath the obscurity of 
its language, its fatalistic proclamations, and superficial character analysis, there lies an 
enduring wisdom. We will find, therefore, that the value of astrology as a mythic 
perspective will depend on how it is contextualized and interpreted, and on how it is used. 


Remaining mindful of this proviso, in this chapter we will set forth the central thesis of 
this book: namely, that astrology, when reframed and reinterpreted in the context of depth 
psychology and the new sciences, can enable us to understand our own personal 
relationship to the ground from which all myths spring and might therefore be used to help 
us formulate and live out our own individual myth. Archetypal astrology, I will argue, 


reveals patterns of meaning that are both psychological and cosmological in nature, 
originating from a deeper ground that is superordinate to both. It is through archetypal 
astrology that, I believe, the second stage of the transition to a new form of myth might be 
realized, as we rediscover the underlying patterns of meaning present within both the 
psyche and the cosmos. And it is through archetypal astrology, therefore, that we might 
become conscious, once more, of our participation in a meaningful and purposive living 
universe. Let us begin, then, by examining the relationship between modern astrology and 
myth. 


Astrology and the ground of myth 


For Campbell, the term myth is somewhat all-embracing. He uses it to refer not only to the 
sacred narratives of premodern or indigenous cultures, which is what we ordinarily think 
of as myth, but also to the formalized doctrines of organized religions and, as we have 
seen, to all forms of artistic expression, and even to science and philosophy. Furthermore, 
myth, for Campbell, means both the content of mythology — the stories of myth, the 
different forms of religion, works of art, films and literature, and so on — and also the 
source of all these, the ground from which all these arise, as when Campbell refers to the 
powers of nature, the ‘primary springs of human thought’, the creative centres of life, or to 
the ‘secret opening through which the inexhaustible energies of the cosmos pour into 
human cultural manifestation’.4 In the interests of conceptual clarity, it would perhaps be 
better here to use the word myth to describe content only — the symbolic narratives, 
artistic forms, and so on — and to call the ground from which these myths arise by 
another name. Let us then, using Jung’s terminology, call those creative powers behind all 
forms of myth, the archetypes.2 


Through his study of religious imagery and mythic themes in dreams and psychic 
fantasy, Jung had come to the view that ‘religious statements are psychic confessions 
which in the last resort are based on unconscious, that is, on transcendental, processes’. He 
came to the conclusion that, given the occurrence of strikingly similar motifs and images 
in religions, myths, and dreams, ‘there is something behind these images that transcends 
consciousness and operates in such a way that the statements do not vary limitlessly and 
chaotically, but clearly all relate to a few basic principles or archetypes’. The thematic 
content and symbolism of myth and religions, Jung believed, ‘are based on numinous 
archetypes, that is, on an emotional foundation that is unassailable by reason’. The 
archetypes are ‘transcendentally conditioned dynamisms’ that ‘precipitate complexes of 
ideas in the form of mythological motifs’. These archetypal images, to briefly summarize 
Jung’s understanding of them: (1) are not invented; (2) appear in consciousness 
spontaneously and complete; (3) are autonomous, not subject to human will; (4) are 
purposive, subjects in their own right; (5) possess mana or numinosum; and (6) point to an 
unknowable transcendental background. 


Jung’s theory of archetypes made possible a new explanation of the universality of 
myth. It provided a sophisticated psychological model to support mythologist Adolf 
Bastian’s earlier theory of ‘elementary ideas’ that, he claimed, are inherent in the human 
psyche and are manifest everywhere in any age.” Campbell appropriated the ideas of both 
Jung and Bastian, as well as Leo Frobenius, in setting forth his own universalist account of 
the origin and function of myth. Like Frazer before him, Campbell pursued a 
comparativist approach to the study of myth, seeking to find parallel themes in diverse 
myths, but, breaking with Frazer, Campbell thought these similarities could be accounted 
for through human psychology. Myths from different times and different locations are 
similar not because they had emerged from a single point of origin and spread 
geographically to different regions by a process of diffusion, but because they are 
emanations of a collective, archetypally structured psyche. 


We will have much more to say about archetypes in later chapters, but for now, as 
outlined above, let us simply imagine the archetypes as the basic powers of nature as they 
are experienced through the human psyche, powers that are conveyed in the core themes 
present within all myths. The archetypes, as Jung understood them, are ‘formative 
principle[s] of instinctual power’ existing in the background of the human psyche that 
organize, thematically condition, and dynamically animate human life. It is the 
archetypes that are responsible not only for the presence of universal symbols and motifs 
within all myths, but also for the presence of these same themes in our own individual 
dreams and fantasies, even when, as in most cases, the people experiencing such dreams 
have little or no prior knowledge of myth. The archetypes are the organizing factors and 
principles that lie behind the perennial themes of myth and religious literature — themes 
such as sacrifice and compassion, death and transformation, illumination and revelation, 
suffering and despair, rebirth and renewal. The archetypes are the powers of nature 
represented by gods and goddesses, demons and monsters, and helpers and guides. They 
are the hidden forces that give rise to the tests and trials encountered by the journeying 
heroes and heroines of ancient myths. And the archetypes, lastly, are the unseen patterning 
impulses that are symbolically portrayed as the different realms and dimensions of 
experience encountered in myth and dream. Thus, if we are to look beyond the culturally 
inflected forms and the specific content of myths and turn instead to the ground of myth, 
we must focus our attention on the archetypes, for the archetypal dimension of the psyche 
is the generating matrix from which all myths arise. 


Like Jungian depth psychology, astrology also has a close relationship with mythology, 
as recognized by some of the foremost astrologers of recent times. Stephen Arroyo, for 
example, suggests that astrology is a ‘consciously usable mythology’ and, that, in fact, 
‘astrology can be viewed as the most comprehensive mythological framework that has 
ever arisen in human culture’.2 Liz Greene concurs, suggesting that astrology is the 
‘individual representation of universal human patterns’ and that ‘myth maps the universal 
human patterns, while the [astrological] birth chart maps the individual one’.12 Given this 
close relationship, astrologers have been able to draw upon the stories and themes of myth 
to illuminate the meaning of astrological symbols (the planets, signs, houses, and aspects), 
an endeavour that has resulted in a substantial deepening of the level of understanding 
conveyed in astrological interpretations. However, because astrology has remained 
isolated, having no influence outside a rather narrow social group, the wider culture has 
yet to grasp the significance of the relationship between astrology and mythology, or to 
fully comprehend why it is that astrology might well be the ‘most comprehensive 
mythological framework’. Moreover, lacking an adequate philosophical framework within 
which to situate their insights, astrologers themselves have been unable to articulate as 
clearly as they would like their intuitive recognition of the deepest implications and 
significance of their craft. For it is not just that the stories and themes of myth are similar 
to, and therefore compatible with, astrological themes; and it is not just that mythology 
and astrology both map the same terrain but from different perspectives, or that both 
employ a similar symbolic language to describe human experience. Rather, astrology 
directly focusses upon the level or dimension of reality above and beyond all particular 
manifestations of myth — it relates to the archetypal ground from which all myths 
originate. The planets in astrology actually represent the very energies and archetypal 


principles that are expressed so dramatically, so vividly, in myth. The Sun, the Moon, and 
the planets of the solar system, in their positions and their cycles, and in their changing 
relationship to each other and to locations on Earth, symbolize the relationships between 
the archetypes — those creative centres of life, the powers of nature, and the ‘secret 
openings’ from which all myths emanate and to which all myths relate. It will remain for 
us, in the coming chapters, to put forward a way of conceptualizing and comprehending 
how such a relationship between the planets and the archetypes might plausibly be 
explained. 


Now, because it relates directly to the archetypes, astrology gives us a perspective that 
is beyond myth, as it were, a greater or higher view, a meta-perspective. Astrology is not 
itself a myth. It is not a symbolic narrative that explains our relationship to the cosmos, to 
the gods, to nature, and to each other. Rather, astrology is a mythological framework that, 
potentially, is able to accommodate within its scope all the different variations of myth, all 
the themes and motifs expressed in the world’s mythology. Astrology might be thought of, 
therefore, as a meta-mythology: meta meaning higher, above or over, and meta also 
meaning behind — because the archetypal principles and powers are the energies behind 
myth, and that give rise to myth. Myths are the result of the creative emanations of these 
archetypes. Astrology, then, as a meta-mythology, gives us a framework of understanding 
in which the general symbolic meanings associated with the archetypes might be filled out 
and illuminated with specific examples from myth, from literature and the arts, from 
religion and philosophy — indeed, from any area of human experience. 


We can begin to appreciate the distinction between the archetypal principles (the ground 
of myth) and how these principles are expressed in the stories of myth (the content) if we 
consider, as an example, the astrological planetary archetype Venus, well known to us as 
the Roman goddess of the same name. Whereas the astrological Venus represents the 
universal archetypal principle of romantic love, beauty, pleasure, and harmony, myths are 
comprised of stories addressing, through specific examples, the experience of love or 
beauty; or they feature gods and goddesses that personify certain of these qualities — such 
as Cupid, Eros, and Aphrodite. Myths, films, music, literature, and works of art give 
specific inflections, interpretations, and contexts to the core archetypal principles and 
represent these either through narrative, symbol, image, or sound. Thus, any film or work 
of literature that features a love story expresses in some form the archetypal qualities of 
Venus. The film or novel partakes in the archetype of Venus, as it were; it gives a specific 
expression to the general, universal archetype. 


The archetypal realm, represented by astrological symbolism, is that dimension of 
reality that is the creative source not only of myth but more fundamentally of the energies 
that dynamically animate and inform human life in all its forms of expression. We are all 
enacting mythic and archetypal themes in every moment through our own personal 
experiences. And I mean this literally, not just poetically. The same archetypal energies 
depicted in myth, the same energies that give rise to myths, are also behind the 
experiences in our own lives. These energies are, in each and every moment, acting 
through us, unconsciously shaping and forming our experiences, pervading our 
imagination. They are experienced somatically, intellectually, emotionally. The same 
principles and powers portrayed in myth are expressed in every human life, in every 
thought and deed, in every impulse and in every feeling. Thus, the archetype Venus is not 


just expressed in myth and in art, or works of film or literature or music, but in every 


experience of romantic love, beauty, friendship, or pleasure. 


Carl G. Jung 
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Figure 3.1: Astrological Birth Chart of C.G. Jung, born July 26, 1875 at 6.52pm (U.T.), in Kesswil, Switzerland. The outer circle depicts the signs of the zodiac and the numbered sectors known as houses; moving inwards, the 
next circle contains the planetary symbols and degrees; and the main inner area depicts the aspects — the geometric relationships between the planets. The positions of the planetary symbols in the chart are determined by the 
actual positions of the planets in the sky on the day and at the time of Jung’s birth. The birth chart can be thought of as an archetypal map, describing the relationships between the different archetypal principles shaping an 


individual’s character and biographical experiences. 


Fundamental principles of archetypal astrology 


Archetypal astrology, then, is based on the study of specific themes, qualities, and 
impulses associated with universal principles and thematic categories known as planetary 
archetypes. As in the case of Venus, each of the planetary bodies in the solar system, as 
well as the Sun and the Moon, is associated with a distinct archetypal principle that 
possesses a range of meanings. Thus, the planet Mars, for example, is related to a complex 
array of themes and qualities associated with the warrior archetype and, more generally, to 
the principle of assertion, action, and aggressive force; whereas Jupiter, understood in its 
simplest terms, is related to the principle of expansion, amplification, elevation, and 
abundance. 


The method employed to analyze and interpret the archetypal dynamics of human 
experience in terms of the positions of the planets is based on a consideration of the 
geometric alignment — the specific angle of relationship — formed between the different 
planets in their respective orbits.+2 The meaning of every planetary alignment or ‘aspect’ 
depends both upon the archetypal characteristics associated with the planets involved and 
the particular angle of relationship between the planets. As in the Pythagorean view, in 
astrology principles of number and geometry are recognized as fundamental to the deep 
structure and organization of the cosmos, and these numeric principles are reflected in the 
geometric relationships between the planets (see figure 3.1 on p. 63). 


There are two main approaches to the study of planetary archetypes in astrology: natal 
analysis and transit analysis. Natal analysis is based on the premise that the positions of 
the planets at the moment of a person’s birth, relative to the location of birth, can reveal a 
meaningful archetypal pattern that is expressed both in that individual’s personality and in 
the events and experiences of his or her personal biography. The second approach, transit 
analysis, is based on the study of the cycles of the planets over time and the changing 
geometric relationships formed between the different planets within these cycles. These 
planetary relationships (‘transits’) are understood to be symbolically significant, to reveal 
corresponding changes in the thematic content and quality of human experience. Two 
types of transits are studied in archetypal astrology: world transits and personal transits. 
World transits relate to the whole world, to the changing patterns of collective human 
experience. Personal transits relate specifically to individuals, and are derived by 
comparing the positions of the orbiting planets at any given time with the positions of the 
planets in an individual’s birth chart. 


Here, then, briefly stated, are the essentials of astrological theory. Although traditional 
astrology is a vast and complex subject with a bewildering array of factors that could 
potentially be considered, archetypal astrology usually focusses only on these three forms 
of correspondence, as Richard Tarnas has called them: the natal chart showing the 
planetary positions at the time of an individual’s birth, the changing planetary positions 
through time relative to the Earth (world transits), and the relationship between these two 
(personal transits). 


The planetary pantheon 


Let us now look more closely at the ten archetypal principles associated with the planets in 
astrology. Although one must be wary of simplistically reducing the planetary archetypes 
to a few basic meanings, as a starting point the following summary will serve us well: 





Planet and Symbol | Archetypal Meanings and Associations 





The Sun | The light of consciousness; selfhood and identity; 
| the central principle of will and intention; conscious 
awareness; life energy and creative power; 
(+) | individuality and the urge to self-expression; the 
| hero, the animus, and yang qualities. 


The Moon | The feelings, emotional responses and reactions; 
| the inner self; the principle of relatedness and 
care, nurturing and dependency; the mother and 
D the child; the family, the home, and the past; the 
| womb, the matrix of being, the anima, the Great 
| Mother, and yin qualities. 


Mercury | Thinking, perception, communication, and 
knowledge; the urge to understand and explain; the 
O intellect, analysis, and information. 











Planet and Symbol | Archetypal Meanings and Associations 


Venus Romantic love, beauty, pleasure, attraction, 
harmony, the urge to please and be pleased, and to 
give and receive affection, the aesthetic sense, the 
anima [in its connection with the inner image of the 
ideal feminine). 


Mars Self-assertion, physical energy, action, fight and 
struggle, courage and initiative, strength and 


aggression, the archetypal warrior and the animus 
{in its connection with the inner image of the ideal 


masculine). 


Jupiter Expansion, magnitude, amplification, elevation, 
growth, bounty and abundance, optimism and 
trust, the urge to self-improvement, the impulse 
for greater breadth of experience, the desire to 
connect to larger wholes. 


Saturn Contraction and restriction, structures and 
boundaries, the traditional and the established, 
pressure and discipline, limitation and fear, 
duty and responsibility, authority and judgment, 
old age, time and mortality, death and endings, 
crystallization of form. 


Uranus Freedom and individualism, rebellion and revolt, 
liberation and emancipation, sudden unexpected 


change and reversal, the new and revolutionary, 
invention and creative genius, awakening and the 
experience of breaking through. 


Neptune Transcendence and spiritual experience, 
dissolution and synthesis, oceanic oneness and 
undifferentiated unity, the ideal and the imaginary, 
myth and dreams, the enchanted and the sacred, 
the elusive and the illusory, the subtle and the 
sensitive. 


Pluto The primal power of destruction and creation; 
empowerment and intensity; unconscious 


WO, compulsion; evolution and transformation; 


instinctual energy; the ‘underworld’ of the 
repressed unconscious; the natural cycle of birth, 
sex, death, and rebirth. 


Figure 3.2: Table of Planets, Planetary Symbols and Archetypal Meanings. 


Although one might find a slight variation in the meanings attributed to the planets by 
different astrologers, within the tradition as a whole there is a general acceptance that the 
list given in figure 3.2, or something very close to it, is an accurate selective sample of the 
planetary meanings. 


In astrology, the human personality is understood to be an expression of the complex 
interplay of these relatively distinct principles: the Sun represents ego-consciousness and 
self-identity, the Moon the feelings, Mercury the rational mind, and so on. The study and 
interpretation of the dynamic relationships between these principles has been the dominant 
focus of modern psychological astrology. However, the planetary archetypes are not only 
psychological principles experienced within the individual psyche, they are also 
transpersonal factors whose influence can be readily discerned in world affairs, in our 
collective human experience. Whereas the modern mind makes clear distinctions and 
often artificial dichotomies between individual and collective, inner and outer, 
psychological and physical, and the human and the natural, the astrological perspective — 


in its archetypal form — posits the existence of transcendent factors that cut through all 
such dichotomies. 


Consider, as an example, the range of ways in which the planetary archetype Pluto finds 
expression in human experience. Astrological research has established that the primary 
function of the archetypal Pluto is to empower, intensify, deepen, destroy, and transform. 
It symbolizes the experience in human life, both inwardly and outwardly, and individually 
and collectively, of the instinctual force of nature, of an evolutionary power that seeks its 
own transformation through an encounter with human self-reflective consciousness. Thus, 
the Pluto archetype is experienced intrasubjectively as compelling instinctual force, as the 
drive or will to exert one’s power, and as the urge for transformation; yet it also manifests 
externally as the primal elemental power of nature impressing itself on collective human 
experience, often producing radical transformation and restructuring of the external world. 
Pluto refers to the titanic instinctual power arising from our own interior depths and also 
the titanic power arising from the depths of the Earth as in a volcanic eruption — or to 
nuclear power, and to the immense energy stored within the depths of matter. It refers 
equally to our own uncivilized instinctual animal nature and to the savage aspect of the 
animal world itself, encountered, for example, in the jungle or forest — the Darwinian 
world of nature ‘red in tooth and claw’ where the ‘kill or be killed’ instincts hold sway./2 
In philosophy, the Plutonic principle is represented both by Nietzsche’s principle of the 
will to power and by Schopenhauer’s idea of the inexorable, blind will of nature. In 
epistemology, more specifically, we see the Plutonic principle expressed most clearly by 
the work of Foucault with his emphasis on the underlying power motives behind all 
knowledge. In psychology, the Plutonic archetype is described by Freud’s notion of the id, 
the drives of the instinctual-biological unconscious, which must be controlled and 
subjugated by the rational ego at the behest of the superego, the internalized moral 
authority. The Pluto principle is also related to the Jungian shadow archetype, the darker 
side of the psyche that contains the repressed force and power buried within the 
unconscious, counterbalancing the one-sidedness of conscious personality. And one 
element of the Pluto archetype is also described by Alfred Adler’s concept of the 
individual’s power drive. Plutonic themes are expressed both in myth and in the symbolic 
manifestation of mythic and archetypal themes in concrete reality. For example, Pluto 
relates to the mythic underworld, which was, of course, ruled by the Roman god Pluto (the 
Greek Hades); it relates to the unconscious ‘underworld’ of the psyche as explored in 
depth psychology; and Pluto also refers to the Mafia underworld of crime syndicates, in 
which the psychological and mythic underworld themes are played out on a socio-cultural 
level. The Plutonic dimension of experience encompasses, as well, those universal 
qualities or ‘eternal objects’, to use Whitehead’s term, that are associated with the 
underworld theme: repugnant smells, foul tastes, the colour black, extremes of heat and 
cold, and so on. Pluto is related to the processes of putrefaction, decay, destruction, and 
with all that has been repressed and discarded, forced down into the bowels of the Earth, 
as it were — faeces, trash, waste products, and such like. Yet, as we learn in the world’s 
myths, within the mire of the underworld there lies much of great value, and, as we will 
later see, it is the task of the hero to go down with the light of ego-consciousness into 
these abysmal depths to bring to the surface the ‘treasure hard to attain’. 


PLUTO ARCHETYPE 


Meanings and Instinct, evolution, death-rebirth, transformation, elemental force, 
principles nature, creation-destruction. 


Qualities and Depth, empowerment, intensity, extremity, compulsiveness, all- 

characteristics consuming drive, devouring, obsessive, possessive, relentless. 
The shadow, the id, Schopenhauerian will, the Nietzschean will to 
power, mana, fate, pyrocatharsis, libido, life and death struggle, 


The underworld, Shiva-Shakti, kundalini power, Dionysus, Pan, 


Hades, the Devil, Kali, Medusa, Uroborus, Mercurius, Durga, 
Mara, Quetzalcoatl. 


Associations inthe Fire, volcanoes, titanic forces of nature, nuclear power, 
natural world explosions, extremes of heat and cold. 


Dictators, gangsters, power-driven politicians and businessmen, 
researchers, psychotherapists, underground workers (such as 
miners, archeologists). 





Figure 3.3: Example of Archetypal Multidimensionality: The Pluto Archetype. 


In terms of human psychology, Pluto relates to the catharsis of instinctual-emotional 
power, both within individuals — as occurs during experiential therapeutic sessions, for 
example, or through sexual release and other instinctually expressive activities — and 
collectively, as when the primitive instincts buried within human nature rise to the surface 
during times of war or during the collapse of the rule of law, often powerfully and 
hypnotically captivating the collective psyche to devastating effect. On the mythic level, 
the Plutonic experience of catharsis and instinctual release is personified in the character 
of the Hellenistic gods Pan (the half-goat, satyr-like horned god who was to reappear as 
the Devil in Christianity) and Dionysus (the god of wine, who, as Nietzsche has shown, is 
associated with frenzied possession states, unrestrained life power, the urge to abandon 
oneself to the instincts, and the annihilation of the individual self).44 On the social level, 
these aspects of the Plutonic archetype are manifested in, for example, unrestrained sexual 
licentiousness or in any activity in which individual human consciousness is swept away 
in some greater mob psychology and that produces a discharge of pent-up 
instinctualemotional energies such as mass gatherings at rock concerts, carnivals, protest 
marches, or sporting events. Whether mythic or psychological, individual or collective, 
elevated or destructive, all forms of catharsis and instinctual empowerment fall within the 
multidimensional archetypal range of meanings of the astrological Pluto. 


What is true of Pluto is true of all the planets. Each is associated with universal, 
archetypal meanings that pervade reality on all levels — physical, psychological, 
emotional, intellectual, socio-cultural, mythic, and spiritual — and that point to the 
existence of transcendent principles and powers dynamically structuring and animating 
human experience. These planetary archetypes are the powers that have shaped myths in 


the past and that, in the future, within the cultural-historical context of the modern era, 
will continue to shape new forms of individual mythic expression. 


Although I have focussed here on the Western mythic pantheon (as this is the one with 
which most readers will be familiar and that has the clearest associations with the Western 
astrological tradition) it should be emphasized that the astrological planetary archetypes 
are transcultural in nature — although the expression of these principles is always clothed 
and inflected by the cultural, historical, and geographic context in which they occur. The 
characteristics and qualities of Pluto are not only conveyed by the Hellenistic gods Hades, 
Dionysus, and Pan, or by the gorgon Medusa, but by deities from all mythic traditions. In 
Indian mythology, for example, the Hindu god Shiva, representing the perpetual fiery 
rhythm of the cosmic process of creation and destruction, personifies an essential aspect of 
the Plutonic archetype, as does Shakti, the female counterpart of Shiva. Important 
elements of the meaning of Pluto are also represented by the Hindu goddesses Kali and 
Durga, by the demonic Mara of the Buddhist tradition, and by the Germanic god Wotan. 
The alchemical god-man Mercurius, too, well expresses, in many respects, the Plutonic 
dimension of experience, as does the Gnostic-alchemical serpent motif of the self- 
consuming Uroborus.1+2 


It will be clear from these examples that the meaning of archetypal principles is not 
limited to singular mythic themes or personified by only one type of god. Something of 
the inherent ambiguity of myth is essential to the nature of the archetypes. For the 
archetypal principles do not have single meanings that might be exhaustively described 
through a few simple keywords. Rather, archetypes are complex multidimensional creative 
powers whose meanings, as Jung stressed, are often more evocatively and accurately 
conveyed through the fluidity, flexibility, and dynamism of myth rather than with 
concepts: “The protean mythologem and the shimmering symbol,’ he observes, ‘express 
the processes of the psyche far more trenchantly and, in the end, far more clearly than the 
clearest concept.’!& 


Any attempt to reduce the archetypal principles to a set of fixed meanings is misguided 
and, more to the point, impossible. Jung makes this plain: 


The ground principles, the archai [the archetypes], of the unconscious are indescribable because of their wealth of reference, although in themselves recognizable. The discriminating intellect naturally keeps on 
trying to establish their singleness of meaning and thus misses the essential point; for what we can above all establish as the one thing consistent with their nature is their manifold meaning, their almost 


limitless wealth of reference, which makes any unilateral formulation impossible. —— 


That said, despite the range and diversity of expression of the archetypes, they all seem to 
relate back to unchanging, core meanings: 
Archetypal representations ... are very varied structures which all point back to one essentially ‘irrepresentable’ basic form. The latter is characterized by certain formal elements and by certain fundamental 


meanings. 


The planetary archetypes in astrology relate to these fundamental meanings; and it is the 
astrologer’s challenge both to explore how these meanings might manifest in the concrete 
details of human life and, conversely, to recognize archetypal meaning within these 
concrete details.42 


To take an archetypal view of our life experience, as I am suggesting here, is to focus on 
universals rather than particulars; it is to focus on the common elements of human 


experience and on those deep underlying factors that are beyond the volition and control 
of human beings and yet are intimately related to human feelings, motivations, drives, 
passions, ideas, and actions. As one might observe different combinations of colours in 
our perceptual field — to give a simple analogy — so one can observe different 
combinations of archetypal qualities, meanings, and principles inherent in human 
experience. And just as the colour green is present in many of our perceptions but always 
occurring in different contexts and in different combinations with other colours and forms, 
so the planetary archetypes are present in every individual life but expressed in a unique 
way depending on circumstance, context, and on our conscious participation. The 
planetary archetype Venus, to return to our earlier example, lives through each of us, but 
we all express this principle in specific ways: our tastes are particular to us, we fall in love 
with one specific other person, our aesthetic responses are always to an individual 
manifestation of the beautiful. The astrological perspective directs our attention, not to 
these individual particulars, but to the universal factors that underlie these specific forms 
of manifestation. By using the planets of the solar system as symbolic representations of 
these archetypal principles, we can identify and differentiate these universals, and, using 
astrology, explore how they are expressed through our personal experiences. 


The different archetypal principles symbolized in astrology combine in dynamic 
relationships to form archetypal complexes, each with a range of themes and forms of 
expression reflecting the meaning of the particular principles involved. The archetypal 
pairing of Venus with Pluto, for example, brings together the Venusian themes of love, 
beauty, pleasure, and harmony with the Plutonic archetype of empowerment, instinctual 
force, the underworld theme, the death-rebirth cycle, and transformation. This archetypal 
combination can manifest in many diverse yet thematically consistent ways: as an all- 
consuming and perhaps obsessive love that seems to be supported or destined by the 
powers of nature; as transformation through or in connection with romantic, aesthetic, or 
sexual experience; as unrestrained indulgence in and attachment to pleasure; as licentious, 
compulsive sexuality; as smouldering beauty or passion; as a compulsion to be liked by 
others; or as a love of power in many forms. In mythology, one dimension of this 
archetypal combination is most clearly suggested by the Greek myth of Hades’ abduction 
of Persephone (Venus) into the Underworld (Pluto). In literature, two obvious examples 
illuminating the same archetypal themes but in quite different ways are Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet, with its exploration of the fated, all-consuming power of romantic love; 
and the tale of Beauty and the Beast with its portrayal of the transformative impact of 
romantic love and beauty. Faust’s obsession with Gretchen, arranged by the devilish 
Mephistopheles in Goethe’s play, is also related to this archetypal complex. 


We should not conclude from such examples, however, that myths or works of art can 
be reduced to certain abstract archetypal principles. On the contrary, each myth stands by 
itself and has its own unique value, possessing its own multi-levelled instructive meaning. 
Each myth explores and illuminates certain aspects of the universal archetypal principles 
recognized in astrology. Myths are refined enunciations of the archetypal principles, 
reflecting the accumulated wisdom of the human race. As such, they provide indications 
of how one might open oneself to the essential experience of the archetypes, how one can 
understand and consciously enter into the particular mode of transformation demanded by 
an archetypal combination. Each myth adds to our understanding of the archetypal 


principles it expresses. 


Moreover, myths do not just convey one archetypal theme or principle independently 
but many at the same time. A single mythic narrative such as The Odyssey is comprised of 
many different archetypal themes: a journey, an encounter with the feminine, sacrifice, the 
search for identity, transformation, illumination, and so on, each associated with different 
combinations of the planetary archetypes. The Christian symbol of the crucifixion, too, as 
the accompanying table illustrates, can be seen as the expression of a number of different 
archetypal complexes. It is related to Saturn-Neptune in its portrayal of the intersection of 
the historical, incarnate, mortal reality of existence (Saturn) with the eternal, universal, 
transcendent divine (Neptune); it is related to Uranus-Neptune in its focus on Jesus 
breaking through (Uranus) to spiritual illumination (Neptune) and liberation (Uranus); and 
it is related to the Saturn-Pluto complex in its association with themes such as extremity of 
suffering, torture, imprisonment, judgment, humiliation, death-rebirth, the mortification 
(Saturn) of the animal instincts (Pluto), and transformation (Pluto) of the structure of the 
human ego (Saturn). By exploring the archetypal dynamics of a myth or religious symbol 
in this way, our understanding of the universal themes within the myth might be deepened, 
just as the myth helps to illuminate our understanding of the universal planetary 
archetypes, which are not uniform factors but creative, evolving, and indeterminate as to 
their forms of expression. 


The planetary archetypes, then, are the hidden, dynamic factors in the background of 
existence that shape human experience. Like the popular conception of the Greek gods 
living high above us in their Olympian home colluding and competing to influence the 
destinies of human beings in the world below, the planetary archetypes act and influence 
human experience from a transcendent zone far removed from our ordinary awareness. By 
interpreting the meaning of the planetary positions in the solar system using astrology, the 
gods become visible to us, as it were. It seems, indeed, as if in an act of cosmic grace, that 
the visible planetary forms of the transcendent archetypal powers have been made 
accessible to us that we might know and marvel at life’s deeper order and that we might be 
able to navigate our own spiritual journeys by the ordered revolutions of these great 
celestial markers. 


The recovery of meaning 


SATURN THEMES PLUTO THEMES 


Ego structures, mortality, Extremity, intensity, hell, 
burden, death, endings, suffering, | purgatory, cycle of death-rebirth, 
judgment, imprisonment, transformation and resurrection, 
incarnate reality, matter, space- instincts, desires 
time 

SATURN-PLUTO COMPLEX 


Mortification of carnal desires 
Death of the animal man 
Destruction of the ego 
Death-rebirth/resurrection 
Humiliation and brutal judgment 
Immense burden, torture 


SATURN THEMES NEPTUNE THEMES 


Ego structures, mortality, Spirituality, divinity, faith, 
burden, death, endings, suffering, | symbolism, imagination, illusion, 
judgment, imprisonment, deception, compassion, sympathy, 
incarnate reality, matter, space- oneness, ideals 
time 

SATURN-NEPTUNE COMPLEX 


Intersection of the eternal/divine and the incarnate/material in time 
Dark night of the soul, spiritual alienation, loss of faith 
Physical manifestation of symbolic spiritual meaning 
Death of God through His son 
Despair and disillusionment 
Compassion for suffering 


Figure 3.4: Archetypal Themes in the Crucifixion. 


What is remarkable about astrology, and what makes it potentially of such great value to 
humanity, is that it enables us, by considering our physical relationship to the planets in 
the solar system, to understand how we are related to the corresponding archetypal 
principles in the psyche. If, for example, one considers the position of Pluto at the time of 
one’s birth, relative to the location of one’s birth, one can then begin to understand, 
according to well-established principles of astrological interpretation, the nature of one’s 
personal relationship to the archetypal qualities, themes, and energies associated with this 
planet. The position of the planet Pluto and its geometric relationship to the other planets 
can be interpreted symbolically to determine how we are related to the archetype Pluto — 
how, that is, the Plutonic principle is related to the other archetypal principles and how it 


will be experienced in one’s life. 


To reiterate, then, because the planets symbolically represent the archetypal principles, 
determining one’s physical relationship to the planets allows one to determine also how 
one is related to the archetypal principles symbolized by the planets. Again, in terms of the 
analogy between archetypes and gods, this is equivalent to knowing how one is personally 
related to the different gods. Astrology enables one to understand what role each of the 
gods plays in one’s life, how the different gods are related to each other in one’s own life 
experience, and at what times the specific mythic themes associated with certain gods or 
archetypes will be activated and accentuated. 


In this way, an astrological perspective can bring to human experience a mythic 
viewpoint and reveal a deeper archetypal meaning. Aniela Jaffé, who worked alongside 
Jung and became one of the leading interpreters of his work, noted that the experience of 
meaning in life is related to ‘the recognition or experience of timeless archetypes as the 
hidden operators behind the scenes of life’.22 If so, then archetypal astrology, by making 
possible the recognition of just these hidden archetypal principles and themes, might 
restore to each individual life a sense of meaning, derived not from any religion or 
doctrine, nor from any philosophy or creed, but from our own personal relationship to the 
archetypal powers of the cosmos. 


Of course, although unique to the individual person and potentially distinct from the 
values and aims of the wider culture, the meaning of human life is also inextricably bound 
up with the specific cultural-historical context within which one lives. To understand an 
individual life one must also take into account the collective cycles in which we all 
partake. Another important dimension to archetypal astrology, then, and one that is 
comprehensively addressed by Richard Tarnas in his 2006 publication, Cosmos and 
Psyche, is the analysis of the archetypal patterns of the events of world history. Surveying 
the patterns of history from the Axial Age in the first millennium bce to the present day, 
Tarnas’ research suggests that when two or more planets on their orbits come into 
significant geometric alignment, the world events of the time (revolutions and wars, 
political and social movements, artistic expressions and scientific discoveries, cultural 
shifts and spiritual transformations) and the prevailing Zeitgeist reflect the archetypal 
meanings associated with that planetary combination in astrology. To give one of the most 
immediately striking examples, Tarnas observes that those periods in history when Uranus 
and Pluto were in geometric alignments of approximately 0, 90, or 180 degrees (such as 
the 1787— 1798 period centred on the French Revolution, the 1845-1856 period of 
revolutions across Europe and the wider world, and the decade of the 1960s) were 
characterized by various themes connected with the dynamic interaction of the two 
archetypes associated with these planets, including the eruption of powerful revolutionary 
impulses, the liberation of the instincts (both libidinal and aggressive), the empowerment 
of mass freedom movements, a decisive acceleration of technological advance and cultural 
innovation, and a pervasive mood of tumultuous change and turbulence.2! For instance, 
the radical social and cultural change in the Sixties — such as the sexual revolution, the 
explosion of rock’n’roll, the rise of the youth counterculture, the momentous technological 
advances that culminated in the Moon landing, the civil rights movement, the feminist 
movement, and gay liberation — reflect the combined meaning of the Uranus and Pluto 
archetypes. On the one hand, Tarnas points out, the Uranus archetype (relating to sudden 


change, revolution, rebellion and revolt, the urge for freedom, awakening, invention, and 
so on) is acted upon by the Pluto archetype, which intensifies and empowers the Uranus 
principle; on the other hand, the Pluto archetype (associated with the power of the sexual 
and aggressive instincts, the accumulated energy in the unconscious psyche, destruction 
and transformation, the underworld theme, and so on) is simultaneously liberated, 
awakened, and suddenly brought forth by the Uranus archetype. Tarnas also discovered 
that shorter and more frequent creative breakthroughs and leaps forward in the arts and 
sciences tend to occur during months and years when the planets Jupiter and Uranus are in 
significant geometric alignment; whereas significant alignments between Saturn and Pluto 
are often correlated with historical periods of immense tension, crisis, oppression, 
hardship, and ‘profoundly weighty events of enduring consequence’, such as at the start of 
the two world wars and at the time of the 9/11 attacks on the World Trade Centre and the 
Pentagon in 2001.22 In this way, the mutual stimulation of two or more archetypal 
principles, as indicated by a corresponding planetary alignment at a particular time, 
creates patterns and fields of archetypal meaning which define the context of all our lives. 


In the modern era, of course, we are not accustomed to thinking in terms of myths and 
archetypes: we do not relate our everyday experiences to the universal themes of myth and 
religion, nor do we recognize the expression of distinct archetypal powers in our lives or 
in world history. Cultivating the ability to do this is a first crucial requirement for 
developing a mythological perspective on life. Learning to see the mythic and the 
archetypal in the everyday world marks our entrance into a conscious relationship with the 
deeper forces of the cosmos, an entrance into a meaningful cosmos. It is to this end that 
astrology can be of great value. Astrology enables us to determine, with precision, our 
personal relationship to these forces, to understand the archetypal pattern of our own 
‘original relationship to the universe’ such that we might develop not only our own 
philosophy and our own poetry, as Emerson urged, but also our own mythology — our 
own archetypal life story based on our personal relationship to the cosmos, a story in 
which each of us can, in our unique way, become the archetypal hero of our own life. 


It is to the classic mythic theme of the hero, illuminated and popularized by the work of 
Joseph Campbell, that we will now turn our attention as we explore further how archetypal 
astrology might be used as a mythic perspective for our time. The myth of the hero’s 
adventure is the basic psychological pattern of human experience, the prototypical myth of 
human consciousness itself, and in this respect it might provide a central point of reference 
for the archetypal perspective offered by astrology. 


The monomyth of the hero’s journey 


Campbell’s The Hero with a Thousand Faces, first published in 1949, is the book for 
which he is still best known. In it Campbell outlines the various stages and themes of the 
hero’s journey and makes the case, with illuminating examples, that the hero myth is 
universal, that it occurs in the same basic form in all the world’s cultures.22 The mythic 
tales of the wanderings of Odysseus, of Jason and the Argonauts’ quest for the Golden 
Fleece, of Psyche’s descent into the Underworld, of the labours of Hercules and the Epic 
of Gilgamesh, of the lives of Jesus Christ and Gautama Buddha, and the modern cinematic 
rendering of the adventures of Luke Skywalker and Frodo Baggins are all variations on 
the underlying pattern of the hero myth. Because of its ubiquity, because it appears to be a 
single universal theme appearing in the myths of all times and places, Campbell called the 
archetypal hero’s journey the monomyth, which he summarized in the following 
mythological ‘formula’: 


The mythological hero, setting forth from his commonday hut or castle, is lured, carried away, or else voluntarily proceeds, to the threshold of adventure. There he encounters a shadow presence that guards the 
passage. The hero may defeat or conciliate this power and go alive into the kingdom of the dark (brother battle, dragon-battle; offering, charm), or he may be slain by the opponent and descend in death 
(dismemberment, crucifixion). Beyond the threshold, then, the hero journeys through a world of unfamiliar yet strangely intimate forces, some of them which severely threaten him (tests), some of which give 
magical aid (helpers). When he arrives at the nadir of the mythological round, he undergoes a supreme ordeal and gains his reward. The triumph may be represented as the hero’s sexual union with the goddess- 
mother of the world (sacred marriage), his recognition by the father-creator (father atonement), his own divinization (apotheosis), or again — if the powers have remained unfriendly to him — his theft of the 
boon he came to gain (bride-theft, fire-theft); intrinsically it is an expansion of consciousness and therewith of being (illumination, transfiguration, freedom). The final work is that of the return. If the powers 
have blessed the hero, he now sets forth under their protection (emissary); if not, he flees and is pursued (transformation flight, obstacle flight). At the return threshold the transcendental powers must remain 


behind; the hero re-emerges from the kingdom of dread (return, resurrection). The boon that he brings restores the world (elixir) ~ 


Themes such as the call to adventure, encountering the guardian of the threshold, the fight 
with a dragon, and the night-sea journey or the descent into the underworld occur in 
different forms in most hero myths. Characteristic of all hero myths, however, and clearly 
evident in the above passage, are the three fundamental stages of separation, initiation (or 
transition), and return. First the hero undergoes an experience of separation from the 
common crowd, from the consensus reality and known horizons of the family, the social 
group, the culture, or even the entire world. The hero is called to action to fulfil some 
veiled purpose and is thrust into a zone of magnified power and danger unlike anything 
previously experienced in the ordinary world. In this realm of high adventure, the hero — 
during the phase of initiation — undergoes a series of extraordinary challenges and 
transformative experiences, often taking the form of a close encounter with death or 
episodes of extreme suffering. The hero’s adventure is perilous, fraught with danger and 
not to be undertaken lightly. It is a ‘razor-edged path’, as Jung notes, ‘to be trodden for 
God’s sake only, without assurance and without sanction’.2° Finally, however, at the stage 
of return, the hero, now transformed by his or her experience, returns to whence he or she 
came, bringing back the ‘buried treasure’ recovered from the magical land of the 
adventure. The hero re-emerges with a rejuvenated spirit, with a transformed character, or 
with increased life power, perhaps bringing the boon of spiritual insight or a new vision 
valuable to the life of the wider culture. The challenge of the return journey, as Campbell 
stressed, is that of communication with the world, as the hero shares the ‘recovered 
treasure’ with the community and incorporates his or her wisdom or revelation into the life 
of the culture. 


If one were asked to imagine a modern day hero, one would most likely think of some 


celebrated public figure, of someone who has achieved something extraordinary in life, or 
perhaps of a person who has performed a great or courageous deed. Heroism is invariably 
associated with some form of achievement or action in the world. However, Campbell 
believed that heroism, at another level, might also be understood in a psychological or 
spiritual sense. It was Campbell’s contention that hero myths, even where there are some 
clear historical points of reference, are primarily to be read as metaphors and symbolic 
models, using the fantastic imagery of myth, of the human quest to find meaning, a deeper 
sense of identity, to fulfil a particular destiny or calling, or for self-realization and spiritual 
enlightenment. Hero myths, he suggests, might be used by each of us to illuminate the 
themes and patterns of our own experiences, to serve as guides to the shifting phases and 
challenges of any life authentically lived. 


‘Men have mythical fates just as much as Greek heroes do,’ Jung declared, such that 
even today, in our technological civilization, the hero myth can be applied to the life of the 
modern individual. Our ancestors were grappling with the same fundamental set of 
powers of transformation that we are participating in today, except these powers were 
manifesting in different contexts and were perceived in different ways. Because the 
modern mind no longer recognizes the existence of these powers, it is helpful — and 
perhaps even imperative — for us today to look to these ancient myths for guidance and 
instruction for our own time. These stories, as we noted earlier, are manifestations of the 
archetypal dimension of the collective psyche, shaped by the mythic imagination, and they 
express in symbolic form the processes of psychospiritual development that humanity has 
passed through over the centuries. Hero myths remain relevant, and continue to exert such 
a compelling attraction on the collective imagination, because they speak to the life 
transitions and challenges inherent in the human condition, the challenges that have 
confronted the human species throughout its epic evolutionary journey. 


The evolutionary significance of the hero myth 


The case for this evolutionary interpretation is made by Erich Neumann in The Origins 
and History of Consciousness. Drawing extensively on Jung’s ideas, he argues that the 
stories of the world’s myths symbolically describe the progressive emergence of ego- 
consciousness through the course of human history. The hero myths, he proposes, portray 
the epic struggle of human beings for increasing consciousness and independence from 
their former preconscious identity with nature, for autonomy and identity, and for a sense 
of security in the face of a dangerous, unknown, and uncertain world. 


According to Neumann, the first stage of this process of the emergence and 
differentiation of consciousness is conveyed by creation myths. He suggests, for example, 
that those myths that recount the first coming of light symbolically represent the birth of 
human consciousness out of the primeval darkness of the world, bringing to an end the 
unconscious slumber of nature. This primordial unconscious condition in which life was 
veiled in darkness, ignorant of its own existence, is most clearly symbolized by the 
Uroboros, the self-devouring dragon-serpent, which represents life perpetually consuming 
itself in a inexorable cycle of creation and destruction, driven on by instincts, by the blind 
will of nature. With the first coming of light, and with the mythological ‘separation of the 
World Parents’ into a heavenly Father and Mother Nature, consciousness of opposites 
(such as male-female, light-dark, good-evil, self-other) was born and the original unity of 
the world was split asunder.22 There followed, by Neumann’s account, a gradual 
separation of the nascent ego-self from its original unity with nature, from its unconscious 
absorption in the ground of being. After this differentiation, when human beings began to 
tenuously experience themselves as separate self-willing beings distinct from their natural 
environment, the mythic imagination then conceived of the matrix of nature as the all- 
nurturing Great Mother from which the hero, representing the ego-self, had been born, but 
from which he had to valiantly struggle to break free in order to achieve the essential 
transition to independence and self-determination. The Great Mother who had brought the 
hero forth from her womb and nurtured him in the infancy of selfhood thus became, in her 
dark destructive aspect, the Terrible Mother whose welcoming embrace now threatened to 
smother and extinguish the fledgling ego’s dawning autonomy and selfhood. 


With each developmental transformation the ego passes through, the unconscious is 
symbolically envisaged in a different form. In myth, this process culminates with the 
portrayal of the unconscious power of nature as a dragon-monster, which the hero had to 
courageously confront and depotentiate. If the hero was successful in the dragon fight, this 
signified a decisive victory for the ego on its path to conscious autonomy. The ever- 
present danger of regressive collapse into the unconscious, of surrender back into the 
annihilating arms of the Great Mother, was to be circumvented by the hero’s titanic 
struggle with and subjugation of the dragon-monster. 


It is this process, Neumann suggests, that is recapitulated and re-enacted in the life of all 
individuals as they grow from infancy towards adult maturity. We too, like the mythic 
heroes, must undergo a painful separation — first from the biological womb, then from the 
supporting matrix of the family, and perhaps even from the cultural background into 


which we were born. We too must win through to our own autonomy and relinquish, to a 
large extent, the childlike innocence and carefree irresponsibility of youth that we might 
make the transition to self-responsible maturity and participate in the wider world of 
objective concerns. Our own individual development from birth to psychological maturity 
unfolds along a path that has been laid out before us by our ancestors on the long human 
journey to rational selfhood and to the world of modern civilization this rationality has 
created. 


This developmental process leading towards the attainment of mature ego- 
consciousness, here portrayed in symbolic and mythopoetic terms, is brought about by the 
challenge of adapting to the material conditions of life, by the human being’s experience 
of struggle against the capricious forces of nature — forces which at all times have 
threatened to destroy the human’s fragile sense of security. Earthquake, plague, famine 
and flood, attack from wild animals, accident, or illness create a pervasively uncertain and 
perilous environment for human existence. The development of conscious awareness and 
rational intelligence allowed people to have some measure of control over certain of these 
factors, but this also led to a greater separation of reason from nature, of intellect from 
instinct. The strife inherent in the existential conditions of life impelled the increasingly 
self-aware human, driven by the instinct towards self-preservation, to subdue and control 
nature in order to secure its existence, to minimize pain and suffering, and to maximize 
pleasure and comfort. The ego, as the seat of the conscious will and intention, arose as the 
reality principle, oriented to the demands of the external world without, yet itself subject 
to and conditioned by the instinctual energies of its own unconscious biological ground. 
Particularly in the West, where the separation of the human from the natural order became 
most pronounced, the basic posture of the ego, even today, remains rooted in the self- 
preservation instinct, maintained by a defensive, self-protective response mechanism that 
addresses itself to the perceived threats in the environment. As a result, human 
consciousness is bound to and contained within an ego-structure that is maintained by this 
fear. Although protected by the orderly security and reassuring comforts of modern 
civilization, the psychological posture of the human self remains, as it ever was, 
conditioned by fear and driven by desire. 


In modern psychology, the psychodynamics of this existential situation are well 
described by Freud’s tripartite division of the human psyche into the ego, the id, and the 
superego. Positioned between the instinctual drives on one side, and the pressure to 
accommodate oneself to civilized society on the other, the ego, under the watchful eye of 
the superego, wrestles to control the instincts, seeking where possible to satisfy its desires 
within the limits of social and moral constraints. According to Freudian psychoanalysis, 
the instinctual urges of the human psyche are to be subdued and controlled, or sublimated, 
and replaced with the considered determination of a conscious ego attuned to an objective 
outer reality. Thus Freud’s famous dictum, ‘Where id was, there ego shall be.’22 It was 
Freud’s belief that for civilized life to proceed as it should, human activity must be 
determined not primarily by instinctual impulses in the unconscious and not only by 
obedience to the internalized social moral order (which is itself supported and empowered 
by the instincts), but by the reasoned judgment of the ego — the rational, consciously 
aware self. It has been the unconscious attempt to realize this ideal that, however faltering 
in its course, has been the heroic calling of the human self on its evolutionary journey thus 


far. 


Individuation and the monomyth 


Inevitably there comes a point when the heroic attitude of the ego, ever attempting to 
control and subdue nature, becomes unnecessary, obsolete, and even pathological — as it 
is now considered to be by some. Critiques arising from feminist and postmodern 
perspectives in recent years, as well as from within depth psychology itself, have drawn 
attention to the tendency of the ‘heroic attitude’ to perpetuate the human’s continuing 
domination and exploitation of nature, and to reinforce the rational ego’s autocratic control 
of other dimensions of the psyche leading to repression of feelings, to a narrow alienated 
sense of self, and to a rigid monotheistic and patriarchal conception of the divine. Closely 
identifying heroism with extraversion, ‘masculinity’, and with exclusively patriarchal 
values, some critics have called into question the validity of the hero myth as a pattern by 
which to orient human life and have called for its rejection.=2 


Such criticisms, however, seem to apply only to certain forms of heroism, those which 
are prevalent in modern society. In many respects, of course, our age is decidedly 
unheroic; it is all too mediocre, too banal. Its heroism, if that is what it is, is all too often 
of a limited kind: extraverted, physical, concrete, economic, superficial. The hero has 
become the celebrity idol, undeservedly bestowed with fame and glory. Or heroism has 
assumed pathological forms as in those cases when it becomes nothing more than the 
desperate struggle to live up to societal expectations and to prevail, through a tragic 
subjugation of the feelings, in the established patterns and structures of conventional 
culture. 


Yet there is another, deeper dimension of the hero myth that is often overlooked or 
misunderstood by those writing the hero’s obituary. For the myth of the hero’s journey can 
also be applied to individuation, to the later phase of psychological and spiritual 
development by which the ego comes into conscious relationship with the Self — and it is 
on this phase of development that Jung placed far greater emphasis. Interpreted 
psychologically, the monomyth of the hero actually incorporates in its characteristic 
pattern the overcoming of the autocratic power and narrow, personalistic focus of the ego. 
One thinks, for example, of the spiritual transformation of Odysseus on his ten year 
voyage, or the transformation of Jonah’s character after his incubation in the belly of the 
whale, or of the mystical import of the death and resurrection of Jesus, or of the Buddha’s 
path of illumination. The way of the hero, as Joseph Campbell notes, is that of ‘self- 
achieved submission’; it is submission, in Jungian terms, to the greater authority of the 
Self; and it is precisely this aspect of the hero’s journey that is especially relevant to our 
time aS a response and counter-movement to the hubris of individualistic ego- 
consciousness. 


In the process of the evolution of human consciousness, the rational ego first became 
separate from and then increasingly distant from the natural, spontaneous life of the 
instincts, establishing itself as a relatively autonomous complex and the vehicle of self- 
reflective consciousness. But the emergence of the ego is not the end of the process, only 
the first act or movement in a far greater continuing drama. In the next movement, which 
now stands before us, the ego, at the behest of the Self, is challenged to effect a 


transformation of the instincts and emotions, and in so doing to help bring into conscious 
actuality a new centre, focussed not in the head and intellect, as before, but now in the 
heart. A new seat of will is to be established, a deeper will attuned to the promptings of the 
Self. The challenge henceforth is to live not by conquering nature and controlling the 
environment, as before, but now by conquering oneself. The fear and desire that supports 
the human ego-structure is to be faced, transformed, and transcended. ‘Man,’ as Nietzsche 
declared, ‘is something that should be overcome.’22 


If modern individuals are to make the necessary psychological transition from egoic 
maturity to the realization of the Self, then they too will have to undergo the dark and 
dangerous journey of individuation. As in the ancient pattern of the shamanic descent into 
the underworld, as in the great myths of the dying and rising heroes such as Osiris, 
Adonis, Attis, Dionysus, Christ, and Mithras, and as in the path of the mystic, both East 
and West, the way to this new centre, for one and all, is a perilous, uncertain, and often 
terrifying encounter with the maternal ground of being, seething with buried passions, 
unsuspected anxieties, and pent-up energies. 


In the earlier phase of development, the ego is able to achieve a separation from nature 
primarily through the control and repression of the instincts. Through this primal 
repression, as it has been called, the instinctual power of the ground of being is rendered 
unconscious enabling the ego to achieve a relative autonomy and freedom of conscious 
will.22 That which is contrary to the ego’s identity, to its persona and its values, is simply 
screened out of awareness. During individuation, however, the instinctual power of the 
psyche is no longer to be repressed into the unconscious as before, but brought into 
conscious awareness and transformed. In Jung’s understanding, as the persona — the old 
worldly identity — collapses under the weight of the accumulated life energy that has 
been unconsciously repressed, so the power of the unconscious, formerly concealed from 
awareness, now erupts into consciousness and has to be assimilated and integrated into the 
structure of the individual’s life. In hero myths, this challenge is symbolically portrayed as 
the hero’s encounter with dark primitive forces of the animal world or as the hero’s 
descent into the underworld. In Jungian terms, the same process is called the confrontation 
with the shadow — the repressed, dark, evil, primitive, and morally unacceptable aspect of 
the human psyche. It is through the dark side of the psyche that the Self is first manifest, 
for the realization of psychological wholeness requires a unification of spirit and instinct, 
the divine and the bestial. ‘The cross, or whatever other heavy burden the hero carries,’ 
Jung observes, ‘is himself, or rather the self, his wholeness, which is both God and animal 
— not merely the empirical man, but the totality of his being, which is rooted in his 
animal nature and reaches out beyond the merely human towards the divine.’24 


If the shadow darkness can be faced — and this is no small matter — there next 
emerges another archetype out of the unconscious: the anima. Relating primarily to the 
Moon and Venus archetypal principles in astrology (and also to Neptune), the anima is 
associated with the emotions and it is the principle that mediates the conscious ego’s 
relationship with the unconscious. It is the anima that first lures one into relationship with 
the world by stirring one’s desires, giving the world a seductive, enticing demeanour, 
pulling one inevitably into a tangled web of illusions, which the Hindus call maya. In 
myth, this aspect of the anima is also suggested by the sirens whose seductive melodies 
can pull the unwitting hero to wrack and ruin on some enticing misadventure. Yet the 


anima is also the portal to a more enchanted and sensitive mode of experiencing the world. 
Although initially associated with childish emotional affectivity, if it can be successfully 
differentiated and integrated the anima plays a crucial role in individuation, serving as a 
new psychological function of intuitive discrimination through which one can better 
discern the promptings of the Self amidst the insistent cries of the emotions and instincts. 
The development of the anima requires the cultivation of what is often conceived as the 
‘feminine’ principle, as opposed to a wilful extraverted self-assertion often associated with 
a more ‘masculine’ form of the heroic attitude. And because the modern psyche can be 
considered fundamentally ‘masculine’ in its orientation — extraverted, assertive, 
dominating, competitive — then Jung’s insights into the role of the anima in the human 
psyche is applicable to the entire population and not just its male constituents. 


The recognition and differentiation of the archetypes through the rational exploration of 
the motives behind desires and behaviour patterns makes possible in time a greater 
attunement to the promptings of the Self. With this attunement, the ego might thus attain 
what in myth has been called ‘treasure hard to attain’, the sought-after ‘pearl of great 
price’.2° Psychologically speaking, the challenge facing the individual ego thereafter is no 
longer to live entirely in terms of its own volition, as before, but to become an emissary of 
the Self in its worldly activity. By establishing what Edward Edinger has called the ego- 
Self axis — a line of communication between consciousness and the unconscious — the 
individual might then become a ‘master of two worlds’, as Campbell put it, one who is 
able to move backwards and forwards between the inner and outer worlds, grounded in the 
practical concerns of living, yet able to bring forth his or her own deep centre.2® 


It might be helpful to consider individuation as a process that combines two essential 
elements. On the one hand, it refers to the process of differentiating oneself from the 
social group, of going one’s own way in life through a severance from patterns of blind 
obedience to the inherited assumptions, social expectations, or prohibitive morality of 
one’s culture. To individuate, one must formulate one’s own world view and forge one’s 
own values based not on dogma, tradition, or blind faith, but on experience and one’s own 
insights. On the other hand, the course of individuation, as represented by the myth of the 
hero’s journey, relates to the transformation of psychological rebirth — to a second, 
spiritual birth. It relates, moreover, to the challenge of uniting in dynamic synthesis the 
personal and transpersonal dimensions of life, the individual and universal aspects of 
reality, the conscious and unconscious realms of the psyche, and the ‘masculine’ and 
‘feminine’ polarities in nature. Individuation is at once the attainment of genuine 
individual selfhood distinct from the collective group and the movement towards a 
psychological condition of undivided unity and wholeness, towards the realization of 
one’s deepest nature.22 The two processes go hand in hand. Something of this kind is 
suggested by Campbell’s exhortation to ‘follow your bliss’: in the course of pursuing one’s 
deepest calling and passion, one participates in the process of psychological 
transformation, not as an entirely interior quest separate from one’s day-to-day life, but 
through one’s actual experiences in the world. The narrow egocentric identity, with all its 
sensitivities, resistances, and limitations, is overcome and transformed in the very act of 
living one’s life. In this way, by ‘following one’s bliss’, by suffering for one’s passion and 
sacrificing oneself to the greater life of which one is a part, one is able to live not in terms 
of the requirements of the social order, but in terms of the creative pouring forth of one’s 


own deep centre. By becoming what one truly is, one finds and fulfils one’s destiny within 
the world. 


This obviously has profound implications not only for the individual but also for the 
whole. It is through individuation that one can become a conduit through which the Self, 
and the spirit of the whole, can express itself in the world — a truly heroic calling. Hegel 
seems to have had this idea in mind when he wrote: 


The great men in history are those whose own particular aims contain the substantial will that is the will of the World Spirit. They can be called heroes, because they have drawn their aim and their vocation not 
merely from the calm and orderly system that is the sanctified course of things, but rather from a source whose content is hidden and has not yet matured into present existence. This source is the inner Spirit 
that is as yet hidden beneath the surface; it knocks at the outer world as though that were a shell ... The advanced Spirit is this inner soul of all individuals; but this is an unconscious inwardness which the great 


men bring to consciousness. 


Thus, by giving form to exactly what is lacking in the existing social order, the hero can 
effect the progressive evolution of human culture and play a part in the continuing drama 
of the development and transformation of consciousness. 


I have given emphasis here to a Jungian interpretation of the psychospiritual 
implications of the hero myth but, in a wider sense, we can observe the fundamental 
pattern of the hero’s journey across many dimensions of human experience: spiritual, 
mythological, psychological, creative, intellectual, cultural, evolutionary. Indeed, whether 
it is the person in search of a worldly identity or the artist’s struggle with the creative 
process, whether applied to the emergence of the rational ego or to its transcendence, or 
whether again applied to the way of the mystic or even to the journey of the soul through 
life and into death, the hero myth can serve as a valid pattern by which the individual’s life 
can be oriented. Anyone who wishes to bring forth something genuinely creative, who 
wishes to achieve their own depth of realization and insight, will find themselves enacting 
in some form the archetypal pattern of the hero myth. It is the creative person, in fact, the 
one who cannot fit into the standard life patterns of conventional culture, the one seduced 
by the mystery and the loneliness of a life outside the margins of the social norms, for 
whom the model of the hero’s journey can be of greatest value. Consciously attending to 
the hero myth as one meets one’s life experiences can serve as a powerful guide and 
schema for deep psychological transformation. If one can remain true to the hero in one’s 
soul, as Nietzsche implored, one might live with greater courage and conviction, aspire for 
something beyond the conventional, transcend mediocrity, and thus fulfil one’s unique 
creative potentiality. 


Towards an individual mythology 


Because it describes in symbolic terms the experiences and challenges that have 
accompanied the development of individual ego-consciousness, and because it also 
pertains to the process of transformation through which the limitations of the ego might be 
surpassed, the story of the hero’s adventure is of great value in our current mythological 
and cultural situation; indeed, to my mind, it is the most appropriate mythic model we 
have to serve as a guide to individuation, one that is particularly well suited to the 
individualism of our time. 


Recalling our central thesis — that archetypal astrology can provide a mythic 
perspective to help us to discover and understand our own individual myth — we can see 
that archetypal astrology and the hero’s journey have much to offer each other. With the 
hero myth we have the idea of the way or journey through life — a way of growth, of 
challenge, of transformation, of realization — and with archetypal astrology we have a 
means of making known and better comprehending the powers we must face and the 
phases we must pass through on this journey. A synthesis of these perspectives, I believe, 
could therefore provide us with the basis for a genuinely individual mythology. Astrology 
could be used to individualize the monomyth, to provide a way of understanding one’s 
relationship to the archetypal principles, so that together, the general structure of the hero’s 
journey and the specific archetypal life pattern could support and inform one’s own 
individual mythology. 


The logic behind this idea is plain: because archetypal principles drive the individuation 
process and the planets symbolize these archetypal principles, by determining how one is 
related to the planets at a particular time one can better understand how one is related to 
the corresponding archetypes. Or again, in mythic terms, because the hero’s journey is 
initiated, shaped, and partially determined by the interventions of the gods, and because 
the planets represent the energies and archetypal principles personified by these gods, then 
to know how one is related to the planets is to better understand the activity of the ‘gods’ 
in one’s life. 


The application of this approach is also relatively simple: keep the mythological schema 
of the hero’s journey in mind as one meets one’s life experiences; use archetypal astrology 
to identify the themes and motifs of one’s individual life pattern (natal astrology) and to 
better understand the changing psychodynamics of one’s biographical experiences (transit 
astrology). Then, with the knowledge of which archetypal themes are activated in one’s 
life at a particular time, draw upon the wisdom of the world’s myths, spiritual teachings, 
and great works of art to help one feel into the deeper core of the archetypal complexes, to 
recognize and act upon their creative potentials, and to skilfully navigate their more 
challenging aspects. 


The idea that human experiences might be helpfully illuminated by considering 
parallels with the stories and themes of myth has been explored in Jungian depth 
psychology, archetypal psychology, and in the field of mythological studies itself. In an 
extension of these approaches, archetypal astrology effectively connects the mythic and 
archetypal patterns in psychology, history, art, and culture identified by Jung, James 


Hillman, Joseph Campbell, and others to the more fundamental universal archetypal 
principles recognized in astrology, which, as Richard Tarnas’ research has confirmed, are 
consistently correlated with the movements and alignments of the planets. Archetypal 
astrology thus links the tremendous insights of depth psychology to the metaphysical and 
mythological foundations of the ancient Greeks, and in so doing provides a cosmological 
context to depth psychology. It utilizes the planetary movements and alignments as 
cosmological indicators to track the shifting archetypal dynamics of human experience 
over time. Thus, the mythic and archetypal themes relevant to one’s life at a particular 
time can be determined objectively by a consideration of how the archetypal dynamics are 
reflected in the planetary cycles and relationships. Exploring the archetypal background to 
one’s experiences using astrology can provide a thematic map, as it were, of one’s own 
heroic adventure, of one’s own spiritual journey through life. 


By attending to the planetary alignments at a particular time, one can become attuned to 
the archetypal context of one’s life situation, which shifts one’s focus from purely personal 
aims to a consideration of the deeper significance of the events of life. This strategy is 
particularly helpful in dealing with more challenging periods. By focussing on the 
underlying archetypal dynamics of one’s experience, those aspects of life that might be 
construed as wholly negative or futile, as periods of pointless suffering or the arbitrary 
consequence of capricious chance, can be viewed rather in terms of their deeper 
mythological and psychospiritual value and purpose. Times of enforced isolation, for 
instance, or of relative poverty and destitution when one’s life possibilities are curtailed 
and outside stimulation restricted, might be seen in mythic terms as phases of ascetic 
discipline, hermetic pedagogy, and interior transformation akin to a forty days in the 
wilderness, or the years of wandering of a hermit, or the disciplined training of a 
bodhisattva or monk. 


The conscious evocation of the mythic imagination, informed by an understanding of 
the archetypal context, can bring one into a deeper mode of engagement with life. To the 
archetypally informed eye, even the most challenging of experiences might be seen in 
terms of their psychospiritual and mythic significance. Even traumatic experiences such as 
psychological breakdown or physical illness have their cosmological indicators, their 
archetypal reasons. By seeing through life’s outer circumstances to the deeper mythic 
reality they conceal, one can effectively recognize — even amidst the banal, mundane, or 
seemingly random events of life — different phases of one’s own mythic journey, of one’s 
own spiritual odyssey. Seen in this way, the individual’s life is truly an adventure, a 
voyage into the unknown, with its own tests and trials to be faced and overcome. The 
combination of archetypal astrology and the myth of the hero enables one to recognize this 
and live in this awareness. Such an approach renders all crisis and struggle, as well as all 
triumph and opportunity, deeply meaningful. 


It is crucial to understand that this is not the imaginative flight of fancy of a Don 
Quixote or a Walter Mitty but the accurate discernment of the deeper significance of the 
actual archetypal reality of one’s situation based on the astrological interpretation of the 
planetary alignments of a given time period. One is not projecting a fictional narrative 
onto one’s life, or intentionally creating one’s own meaning and imposing it on one’s 
experience; rather, one is using the imagination and intellect to recognize and bring to 
awareness the deeper dynamics of the already given reality of one’s life. 


While in theory cultivating this archetypal approach to life is relatively simple, in 
practice to live in this way demands a wholehearted and sustained engagement with the 
archetypal principles. Courage, insight, faith, and the willingness to delay gratification and 
seek meaning in suffering are indispensable virtues. Yet in my experience the rewards and 
positive benefits of using archetypal astrology as a form of mythological guidance for 
individuation are many. Archetypal astrology gives an illuminating insight into the 
underlying meaning of one’s experiences and a form of reassuring external validation 
about what is happening in one’s life at any given time. It enables one to understand which 
particular archetypal themes are currently activated in one’s life and it gives a timescale of 
the emergence of the particular phases of one’s life and insight into the different facets of 
one’s character. It places one’s own experiences in a vaster context, revealing the intimate 
interconnection between what one is experiencing and the larger cultural-historical 
situation and the collective cycles affecting humanity as a whole. It helps one to cultivate a 
growth-oriented perspective towards one’s life and it fosters the recognition of life’s 
inherent evolutionary unfolding. It furthers one’s ability to empathize with others and to 
understand more clearly what they are experiencing. And, not least, it gives one an 
appreciation of the deeper order and aesthetic patterning connecting all events. In time, 
there gradually arises out of all these factors a sense that life is not, as it often seems, a 
random collision of conflicting wills and desires, but a grand orchestrated symphony of 
mutually interlocking fates in which each of us is, potentially, a protagonist of the first 
importance. 


Here, then, is the potential place and function of archetypal astrology within the 
emerging cultural world view. The task ahead is twofold. First, we need to establish why 
astrology can be used as a source of mythic guidance for the individual’s spiritual journey 
by attempting to articulate a world view — an archetypal cosmology — in which we can 
better comprehend the basis of the relationship between the planets and the archetypal 
principles. This will be our central concern in this volume. A second task, which will be 
reserved for a future publication, is to explore exactly how one can use astrology in this 
way by examining, through the detailed exploration of myth, religion, and the arts, the 
mythic themes associated with some of the major archetypal combinations and relating 
these to the individuation process and the hero’s journey. 


In Part 2 of this book, as we address the theoretical basis of archetypal astrology, we 
will also explore its relationship to the four functions of myth. We will consider, as we 
proceed, the metaphysical background to archetypal astrology, its basis in the 
cosmological order, its sociological relevance for the global community, and, crucially, its 
application to the psychological function of myth, as a guide to the ‘order and realities of 
the psyche’. Let us turn first to consider the cosmological order on which astrology is 
based. 
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Part 2 


Formulating an 
Archetypal Cosmology 


4. The Underlying Cosmic Pattern 


...a sense sublime 
of something far more deeply interfused. 


William Wordsworth 


The most obvious and the most fundamental fact about astrology is that it is based on the 
planetary order of our solar system, an order that has been studied and described by the 
modern science of astronomy. But in astrology, of course, the planetary relationships and 
cycles are ascribed far more than a physical, astronomical meaning; they are also 
understood to reflect and symbolize archetypal meanings evident in human experience. 
But what is the justification for this? How can it be that the order of the solar system and 
the positions of the planets can bear any relationship to the mythic and archetypal themes 
that have informed human civilization through the ages? If astrology is to be considered a 
valid mythological perspective, it is imperative that we can envisage and articulate, as 
clearly as possible, the likely basis of the astrological relationship between the planetary 
bodies and human experience. The cosmological function of myth, you will recall, is to 
present ‘a cosmological image in keeping with the science of time’. It will be necessary, 
therefore, if astrology is to be used in this way, to set forth a new cosmology, supported as 
far as possible by scientific understanding, in which astrology begins to make more sense. 
In this chapter, by drawing on the insights of modern physics and systems theory, we will 
attempt to do just this. 


New paradigms: holism and organicism 


If there is one principle and idea that unites all the new paradigm perspectives that have 
emerged throughout the last century, it is that they all throw down a radical challenge to 
the hegemony of mechanistic science. Many thinkers dissatisfied with the mechanistic 
paradigm have turned instead to an alternative approach, based not on the machine as the 
foundational model for understanding, but on the living organism. In a single stroke, this 
shift of theoretical paradigm can, as we will now see, bring a new intelligibility to the 
astrological perspective. 


According to the view of reality emerging from the new paradigm sciences, there is a 
fundamental unity between all existent things in the universe. All apparently separate and 
distinct entities are situated within a larger undivided whole — they exist within a single, 
unified energy field. Atoms, molecules, inanimate objects, plants, animals, people, and 
even entire planets are not just separately existing entities bearing no relation to each 
other; they are all related parts of one universal whole. The notion of isolated solid 
material objects existing in empty space is something of an illusion, for mass can be 
transformed into energy, and empty space is actually full of energy. The absolute 
distinction between objects and what is thought of as ‘empty space’ appears to be an 
abstraction from the actual reality, for nowhere in the total energy field of the universe is 
there an absolute boundary between an object and the field. The universe is an unbroken 
whole and it might therefore be approached through the theoretical paradigm known as 
holism. 


Holistic theories of the universe focus first and foremost on the larger containing unity 
within which all separate and diverse individual things exist. Such theories are based on 
the well-known axiom that the whole is greater than the sum of the parts, on the 
supposition that we can only properly understand something by considering it as a whole. 
Guided by the belief in the essential integrity and irreducible nature of living wholes, 
holism, in this sense, is the opposite of atomistic reductionism, a methodology and 
theoretical paradigm in which the object of investigation is broken down into its smallest 
constituent parts. In atomism, explanations are formulated solely in terms of these isolated 
parts without considering the larger context in which they exist. Both within science and 
in the wider culture, atomistic reductionism has been extremely influential and valuable, 
and it remains so, shaping the modern understanding of ourselves and the cosmos. In the 
wake of the discoveries of modern physics, however, scientists are now recognizing that 
atomism and holism are not mutually exclusive; they are not rival theories, but 
complementary (if sometimes antagonistic) models through which we can understand the 
universe. 


Whereas the atomistic approach is highly compatible with mechanistic determinism, 
holistic models are more clearly related to the organicist paradigm — to theoretical 
models based on living organisms. Utilizing the theoretical paradigm of organicism, we 
can, rather than seeking to understand the mechanical operation of the universe in terms of 
separate interacting parts, instead consider the universe as one enormous living organism. 
From the organicist perspective, the universe is seen as being fundamentally alive. Even 


supposedly inert matter is understood to be part of a living universe that is pulsating with 
life in its every constituent molecule and atom. This view, which has long been intuitively 
envisioned by Romantic artists and poets, is not mere poetic license for it was essential to 
Renaissance philosophy, to Aristotelian scholastic thought influential before the rise of the 
mechanistic world view, and to the philosophy of animism (or panpsychism), which has 
been propounded in different forms by such thinkers as Empedocles, Plotinus, Leibniz, 
and Schopenhauer.! A view of nature as an organic whole incorporating the human mind 
was also intrinsic to the nineteenth century Naturphilosophie that developed out of the 
ideas of Goethe and others. Recently, a new organicism, as it has been called, is finding 
support from some contemporary scientific theories in physics, cosmology, and biology. 
And although mechanism and atomism remain the dominant theoretical paradigms in 
science, organicism is actually far more compatible with the modern evolutionary view of 
reality. The most cogent philosophical presentation of the organicist perspective is given 
by Alfred North Whitehead who believed that the evolutionary understanding of the 
universe ‘cries aloud for a conception of organism as fundamental for nature’.? ‘The field 
is now open,’ Whitehead declared, ‘for the introduction of some new doctrine of the 
organism which may take the place of the materialism, with which, since the seventeenth 
century, science has saddled philosophy.’2 


Mechanistic determinism and materialism are often uncritically assumed to go hand in 
hand with rationality, as if these theoretical approaches provide us with a truly rational 
understanding of the nature of reality and that alternative paradigms, such as organicism, 
must therefore be irrational. However, it has become increasingly clear that the supposed 
rationality that informs the modern scientific enterprise is actually based, as Edgar Morin 
notes, on a myopic ‘intelligence that is fragmented, compartmentalized, mechanistic, 
disjunctive, and reductionistic’, and which ‘breaks the complexity of the world into 
disjointed pieces’ and ‘excludes all contradiction as absurdity’. By contrast, Morin 
explains: 


True rationality is open and enters into dialogue with a reality that resists it. It shuttles incessantly between the logical and the empirical. It is the fruit of the considered debate of ideas and not the property of a 
system of ideas. A reason that ignores living beings, subjectivity, emotions, and life is irrational. One must make room for myth, feeling, love, and regret, and consider them rationally. True rationality knows 


the limits of logic, of determinism and mechanism; it knows that the human mind is not omniscient and recognizes the mystery of reality.— 


Thus, not only should rationality not be exclusively associated with mechanistic 
materialism but it is, in certain respects, antagonistic to this perspective. Organicism has at 
least equal claims to reason. 


Indeed, while it might initially seem quite unusual to view the universe as a living 
organism, and although it demands an imaginative exertion on our part, it does, in fact, 
actually make more sense to use the paradigm of a living system than it does to use the 
mechanistic paradigm. Since no part of nature actually functions entirely like a machine 
(even if there are certain operations that can be viewed in these terms), the mechanistic 
model, utilized in much of modern science, is alien to the natural world and does not seem 
to reflect the way the universe really is. The organicist model, in contrast, more closely 
resembles nature’s own designs. As an indivisible whole, in which all parts are 
meaningfully interrelated, the cosmos appears to be more akin to a living organism than to 
a giant cosmic machine and it might therefore be more faithfully represented and 
accurately understood using the theoretical model of a living system. 


This change of model, from the mechanistic to the organicist perspective, is, in itself, of 
enormous consequence. Our conception of the universe is profoundly altered if we 
consider it holistically, as a living system, rather than as a meaningless body of inert 
matter with a machine-like operation. Human beings can then be seen as integral parts of a 
larger cosmic organism, as vital components of the living cosmos. We are not, in this view, 
just inhabitants of a random universe, blindly moved by mechanical forces; rather, we are 
intimately connected parts of a larger organic whole. 


The systems view of the cosmos 


The organicist, holistic view of reality is fundamental to the theoretical approach known as 
systems theory, which, as Fritjof Capra explains, ‘looks at the world in terms of the 
interrelatedness and interdependence of all phenomena’. In systems theory, he continues, 
‘an integrated whole whose properties cannot be reduced to those of its parts is called a 
system’.2 Originally devised in the 1930s and 1940s, systems theory has recently emerged 
in biology as an important alternative paradigm to the dominant atomistic and mechanistic 
approaches employed in the study of biological life, and it has also been used in other 
areas such as physics, gestalt psychology, sociology, ecology, and medicine. It is 
ordinarily applied to the study of living organisms, from simple cells and bacteria to larger 
living systems like animals and humans, but Capra, among others, argues that it can 
justifiably be applied to other wholes such as ecosystems, chemical systems, and even to 
non-organic wholes such as social systems. Indeed, in line with the organicist paradigm, 
some systems theorists, including Capra, Erich Jantsch, and Ervin Laszlo, suggest that the 
universe itself can be conceptualized as a vast living system that can be analyzed and 
explicated using systems concepts — a supposition we will take up here. 


Capra has also developed his understanding of the central concepts of systems theory to 
incorporate mind, consciousness, and meaning, such that it will be possible to use this 
approach to understand not only the material structure and organization of the universe, 
but also its interior psychological structure and organization. In particular, by applying 
systems theory to the solar system, we will consider the relationship between the structural 
form of the solar system and the interior world of meaning revealed in human experience 
— a relationship that is fundamental to astrology. This endeavour might enable us to bring 
together what are normally considered to be two different theoretical categories of 
understanding: material, astronomical, exterior, on the one hand, and psychological, 
archetypal, interior, on the other.® 


Capra’s understanding of systems theory, which is set forth in The Web of Life, The 
Turning Point, and Hidden Connections, draws especially on the ideas of Gregory 
Bateson, Humberto Maturano, Francisco Varela, and Ilya Prigogine. Of central importance 
to Capra’s model, and applicable to all types of systems, are the three fundamental 
concepts of pattern, structure, and process. Beginning with pattern, let us examine each of 
these in turn, and consider how they can be applied to the solar system. 


Pattern 


It is surely more than coincidence that both modern physicists and systems theorists are 
placing increasing emphasis on the importance of pattern. In physics, the phenomenon 
known as quantum entanglement suggests that the elementary particles at the quantum 
level appear to possess a degree of interconnectedness that goes far beyond the classical 
understanding of connections in space and time. According to Capra, we are now faced 
with a world of ‘inseparable energy patterns’ rather than a world of solid material objects.2 
‘Quantum theory forces us to see the universe,’ Capra asserts, ‘not as a collection of 
physical objects, but rather as a complicated web of relations between the various parts of 
a unified whole.’ Leading physicists such as Werner Heisenberg, one of the founders of 
quantum physics, postulate that reality is made up not of atomic particles, as was once 
thought, but rather of patterns described as ‘abstract symmetries’.2 Modern physicists have 
uncovered an underlying level of reality, a deeper supersensible order, permeated by 
patterns of interconnection. Pattern, in this sense, is now considered to be a fundamental 
attribute of the nature of the universe. 


In systems theory, similarly, pattern is recognized as a fundamental constituent or 
dimension of every type of system. Pattern is here defined as a system’s capacity for 
dynamic self-organization. ‘The pattern of organization of any system living or nonliving,’ 
according to Capra, ‘is the configuration of relationships among the system’s components 
that determines the system’s essential characteristics.’!2 Now, if we apply this definition of 
pattern to the solar system — if we view the solar system holistically, as an organic system 
— we can see that the primary components of the solar system are the Sun, its central star; 
the planetary bodies from Mercury and Venus to Uranus and Neptune; Pluto and the newly 
discovered plutoid Eris, as well as the other dwarf planets (including Sedna and Ceres); 
and the planetary moons and asteroids. The pattern of the solar system is therefore given 
by the relationships between these celestial components. We see that the various planetary 
bodies are organized in a certain way such that they have a specific velocity of orbit and 
distance from the Sun and from each other; we see also that they are situated in a certain 
order within the solar system; and at any given moment in time these planetary bodies 
form certain angular relationships with each other. Jupiter, for example, is closer to the 
Earth than Saturn, and Mars closer than Jupiter; Uranus, we know, takes 84.01 years to 
complete its orbit around the Sun, whereas Venus takes only 224.7 days; and, at the time 
of writing (summer 2006), Saturn and Neptune are approximately 180° apart, whereas 
Jupiter and Uranus are approximately 120° apart. Viewed as a whole, then, the planetary 
bodies, in their orbits and in their changing geometric alignments with each other, form a 
single dynamic pattern. 


Such a pattern, although one might not have thought of it quite in this way before, is 
easy to imagine for it is similar in kind to the patterns of stars that we call constellations. 
Beyond this simple recognition of a physical planetary pattern, however, from the systems 
perspective a further inference can be made: namely, that the relationships between the 
Sun, the Moon, the planets, and the asteroids are the consequence of the workings of an 
underlying, unseen principle of self-organization. From this perspective, the nature and 


physical appearance of the solar system is not to be explained entirely in terms of the 
mechanical interaction of gravitational forces between the planetary bodies or the 
curvature of space-time; rather, it can also be understood as the expression of an intrinsic 
yet hidden capacity for order and self-organization that is present within that system and 
throughout the universe. 


In addition to Aristotle, whose ideas on the different types of causal connection we will 
consider shortly, there are a number of important antecedents and parallels to the systems 
idea of a cosmic pattern of self-organization in both premodern and non-Western 
conceptions of the nature of reality. In the pre-Socratic philosophy of ancient Greece, for 
example, growing out of the earlier mythic world view, there emerged a cosmological 
vision bearing striking similarities to the systems model. Most notably, in the sixth century 
bce the Milesian philosopher Anaximander conceived of a living, self-moving universe 
consisting of three distinguishable features: the primary living stuff of existence (physis); 
an order or form into which this material is distributed; and the process by which this 
order came into being — a conception that, as we will see, anticipates the classification in 
systems terminology into structure, pattern, and process, respectively. The so-called 
doctrine of the sympathy of all things, developed by the Stoic philosophers, including 
Chrysippus (280-207 BCE) and Poseidonius (135-50 BCE), is also based on the recognition 
that the cosmos is an interconnected, interdependent whole in which all the parts resonate 
together in a harmonious ‘sympathy’ of meaningful correspondences. Centuries later 
during the Renaissance, a host of Hermetic philosophers, alchemists, Neoplatonic 
scholars, and naturalists including Paracelsus, Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, Aggripa, and 
Giordano Bruno contributed in different ways to a common vision of the universe as a 
living, feeling organism in which every part was joined together with every other part by 
the force of mutual attraction or love. Neoplatonic philosophers believed that the world 
was animated and ordered by an anima mundi, a world soul, which acted upon matter 
through the medium of the spiritus mundi, the world spirit. 


Chinese cosmology, too, places great emphasis on the idea that there is an underlying 
pattern of organization inherent in the structure of reality, a pattern that is the basis of 
symbolic correspondences between the various interrelated parts of a single cosmic or 
world organism. Joseph Needham explains: 


The key-word in Chinese thought is order and above all pattern ... the symbolic correlations or correspondences all formed part of one colossal pattern. Things behaved in particular ways not necessarily 
because of prior actions or impulsions of other things, but because their position in the ever-moving cyclical universe was such that they were endowed with intrinsic natures which made their behaviour 
inevitable for them ... They were thus parts in existential dependence upon the whole world-organism. And they reacted upon one another not so much by mechanical impulsion or causation as by a kind of 


mysterious resonance. 


Whereas the modus operandi of the modern West has emphasized atomism and 
reductionism, the traditional Chinese way, by contrast, is always to consider the pattern of 
the whole and the relationships between seemingly disparate, unconnected occurrences 
and phenomena. Indeed, the central idea of traditional Chinese philosophy is, as John 
Clarke notes, ‘that the world of nature, in which man is an integral part, is not a random or 
mindless collection of events but is linked together by some kind of hidden pattern of 
significance’ .42 


Similarly, in India, some forms of Hindu philosophy embrace the idea that the universe 
is ordered and related by underlying interconnections. In the Upanishads, for example, the 


word Upanishad itself means connection or equivalence, and implies an ordered hierarchy 
within the cosmos. Patrick Olivelle, in his introduction to the text, explains: 
The assumption then is that the universe constitutes a web of relations, that things that appear to stand alone and apart, are, in fact, connected to other things. A further assumption is that these real cosmic 


connections are usually hidden from the view of ordinary people. 


Likewise, the Bhagavad Gita, in the words of Simon Brodbeck, ‘follows a tradition of 
analyzing the human individual and the cosmos as a whole under the same structural 
pattern, drawing correspondences between the microcosm and the macrocosm’ .1 


In emphasizing the importance of pattern, then, modern systems theorists and physicists 
are actually restating a truth that is deemed to be self-evident in some Asian philosophies 
and premodern world views: namely, that to understand life we must consider not only 
empirically observable and quantifiable phenomena, but also the far more elusive, implicit 
underlying order, an order through which even apparently unconnected elements of the 
cosmos are related. 


It should be pointed out, of course, that by associating the concept of pattern in systems 
theory with astrology, and with premodern and Eastern philosophies, we are making a 
theoretical transition from physical systems to metaphysics. Whereas systems theory 
ordinarily focusses on entirely physical patterns of organization or the dynamic 
organization of social groups, for instance, the astrological perspective recognizes a 
metaphysical order and pattern of archetypal meanings pervading the whole of existence. 
When the systems model is applied to the universe at large, therefore, we must keep in 
mind that the principle of self-organization is connected not just with the physical 
functioning of the universe but with the multidimensional spectrum of experiences, events, 
and processes taking place within it — including human experience. 


Structure 


The second main feature of a self-organizing system is its structure. Whereas pattern is the 
intelligible form of self-organization of a system, structure is the physical manifestation of 
this form. ‘The structure of a system,’ according to Capra, ‘is the physical embodiment of 
its pattern of organization.’!© The structure of a living system, then, is derived from and is 
based on its pattern. However, Capra explains that whereas pattern refers to form, order, 
and quality, structure refers to substance, matter, and quantity. The structure of the solar 
system is the manifest physical reality, the concrete material substance, which we see and 
in which we live, encompassing the planetary system, the planet Earth and its biosphere, 
and all forms of material existence on Earth. Structure is the ‘stuff’ of existence. While the 
planets are the most significant physical structures of the solar system, all life in the solar 
system, including human life, is the result of the process of the structural embodiment of 
pattern. This self-organizing dynamic maintains the characteristic order of the solar 
system, and determines the relationship between all parts, such that each part exists in its 
proper relationship to the whole and to all other parts. Human beings are themselves parts 
of this order. We are relatively autonomous living systems within the larger inclusive 
systems of the solar system, our galaxy, and the entire universe. 


In any system, larger wholes consist of component parts, which are also whole systems 
themselves. The smaller wholes are nested within the larger wholes in what has been 
called the stratified order of nature. Capra explains: 

The tendency of living systems to form multi-leveled structures whose levels differ in their complexity is all-pervasive throughout nature and has to be seen as a basic principle of self-organization. At each 


level of complexity we encounter systems that are integrated, self-organizing wholes consisting of smaller parts and, at the same time, acting as parts of larger wholes. 


According to the systems view, the solar system consists of a multilevelled structure of 
nested systems all conforming to an inherent pattern of self-organization. The structure of 
the solar system is a hierarchical or holarchical order of wholes.42 Cosmologist Brian 
Swimme and anthropologist Thomas Berry, in The Universe Story, their account of the 
epic tale of evolution, describe this vision of a self-organizing universe or — to use the 
technical term— a universe governed by autopoiesis: 


From autocatalytic chemical processes to cells, from living bodies to galaxies, we find a universe with structures exhibiting self-organizing dynamics. The self that is referred to by autopoiesis is not visible to 
the eye. Only its effects can be discerned. The self or identity of a tree or an elephant or a human is a reality immediately recognized by intelligence, even if invisible to senses. The unifying principle of an 


organism as a mode of being of the organism is integral with but distinct from the entire range of physical components of the organism. It is the source of its spontaneity, its selfmanifesting power. ~ 


The ‘self’, as Swimme and Berry imply here, is an intelligent ordering principle that lies 
behind the form of an organism, behind the pattern inherent within material structure. And 
whereas pattern itself is visible, the ‘self’ responsible for, and giving rise to, the organizing 
pattern is not. They continue: 

Living beings and such ecosystems as the tropical forests or the coral reefs are the chief exemplars of the self-organizing dynamics, but with the term autopoiesis we wish to point not just to living beings, but to 


self-organizing powers in general. Autopoiesis refers to the power each thing has to participate directly in the cosmos-creating endeavor. ~ 


By way of example, Swimme and Berry describe the autopoiesis (selforganization) of a 
star and of an atom. They add that ‘a galaxy, too, is an autopoietic system, organizing its 


stars into a nonequilibrium process and drawing forth new stars from its interstellar 
materials.’24 Pattern or self-organization, in this sense, is just as pivotal to the modern 
cosmological perspective as it is to biology and to the modelling of living systems. As 
biologist Rupert Sheldrake points out, ‘in the light of the new cosmology, physics is ... the 
study of the all-embracing cosmic organism, and of the galactic, stellar and planetary 
organisms which have come into being within it.’22 


The universe, we now know, is comprised of innumerable smaller systems we call 
galaxies, which are in turn made up of solar systems. Within our own solar system are the 
Earth and the other planets. The Earth itself, which James Lovelock conceives as Gaia, a 
living planet, is comprised of even smaller systems — of ecosystems, of plant and animal 
life, for example — which are themselves comprised of various tissues and still smaller 
cellular wholes. This is the stratified order of nature, a holarchical or multi-levelled view 
of life in which human beings are subject to, and influenced by, changes in the larger 
systems to which they belong. Within the holarchical systems vision of the universe, 
human life is naturally related to cosmological processes, to the cycles of change and 
transformation in the larger systems in which it is situated. And although these processes 
are normally understood in entirely external, physical terms, astrology directs our attention 
to our ‘internal relatedness’ to these cosmological cycles and dynamics. 


Process 


The third main feature of a system is process. According to systems theory, the physical 
structure of a system is a result of the process of the materialization of its underlying 
pattern of organization. ‘The process of life,’ Capra states, ‘is the activity involved in the 
continual embodiment of the system’s pattern of organization.’24 Process is the link 
between pattern and structure. Thus, from the systems perspective, there is an ongoing 
process by which the material structure of the universe is created and sustained according 
to its intrinsic pattern of organization, producing the innumerable manifestations of life in 
the cosmos. And this process is informed by and in accordance with the underlying pattern 
of organization. In the systems view, macrocosmic patterns in the universe — formed by 
galaxy clusters, galaxies, stars, solar systems, and planets — reflect a principle of order 
that applies to all levels and manifestations of the life process, from atoms and cellular 
systems to animal life and human experience. 


From an organicist perspective, as exemplified by Alfred North Whitehead’s process 
philosophy, what is primary and ultimately real are not material structures, or atoms and 
molecules, or protons and electrons, since these entities are only abstractions from the 
processes that combine to form the events we experience. To attribute independent 
existence to any entity — to imagine it as existing separately in its own definite region of 
space and time — is to fall into what Whitehead calls the ‘fallacy of misplaced 
concreteness’.22 It is to attribute substantial reality to that which can only be 
independently conceived by an act of intellectual abstraction. Rather, for Whitehead, as for 
modern physicists, ‘the reality is the process’.2® If we are to gain a better understanding of 
this process, however, we will need to direct our attention not simply to the manifest 
structure itself, which is the momentary end point of process, but beneath the surface of 
things, to the quantum dimensions of reality, and to the underlying processes that give rise 
to the resultant structure. With regard to astrology, we must direct our attention to the 
unseen processes that, guided by pattern, continually give rise to the structure we observe 
in the planetary bodies in our solar system, and in their movements and changing 
relationships. If we are to understand the autopoiesis, or self-making, of the solar system 
within the universe at large, we must concern ourselves not only with the universe’s 
emergence in linear time, but with the processes that actually create our experience of 
space-time from moment to moment. 


In more general terms, the idea that reality is some form of process is fundamental to 
widely varying theoretical formulations in many different fields, such as philosophy, 
religion, history, and transpersonal psychology. A process-oriented perspective, 
emphasizing the dynamic ever-changing nature of things, is at the heart of Taoist 
philosophy in China and also central to ancient Greek philosopher Heraclitus’ recognition 
that the universe is in a constant state of flux. In the modern West, a form of process 
philosophy was advanced by Hegel, writing in the early nineteenth century, who was the 
first to develop a dynamic view of philosophy — to see philosophy and world views from 
a historical perspective within the context of an evolving world and universe. For Hegel, 
the universe was to be conceived as a unitary organism and its very existence was a result 


of the universal Spirit’s quest for conscious self-realization in and through human history 
and culture. 


In more recent formulations, we have already seen that modern physics conceives of 
reality as a dynamic patterned energy process, and the evolutionary nature of this process, 
both at the organismic and cosmological levels, has been articulated in biology and 
cosmology respectively. The evolutionary process has been conceived as ‘a progression 
from multiplicity and chaos to oneness and order’ (Laszlo), as a ‘creative reaching out into 
novelty’ (Capra), as the ‘inexorable emergence of higher organization from matter to life 
to humankind’ and ‘the unfolding of a hidden divinity’ (Michael Murphy).22 This process 
has also been conceived using different spatial metaphors: as linear, an evolutionary ascent 
moving towards some predetermined endpoint; as cyclical, manifesting through repeating 
cycles of change; or as spiralling, combining the notion of a linear progression with that of 
cyclical patterns of recurrence. 


Despite significant differences between these perspectives, they agree on one 
fundamental point: the process of life is connected with a directed movement of some 
kind. Certain of these process-oriented perspectives also recognize that this movement is 
impelled, drawn forth, and informed by certain discernible principles or dynamics, such as 
the dialectic (Hegel), or formal causation (Aristotle), or archetypal culture cycles 
(Spengler, Toynbee, Sorokin, Sri Aurobindo), or deep structures of consciousness (Gebser, 
Wilber), or certain recurring characteristics such as ‘personalization’ and ‘amorization’ 
(Teilhard de Chardin), or as the expression of discernible ‘cosmological powers’ 
(Swimme). According to evolutionary systems theory, as articulated by Erich Jantsch and 
others, process is governed by, in Jantsch’s words, ‘self-referential’ and ‘homologous’ 
dynamics that apply to every form of system such that every level of life conforms to the 
same general principles of growth.28 A similar position is also advanced in Russian thinker 
Alexander Bogdanov’s tektology, which attempts to describe the tendencies and laws in 
the modes of organization evident across all levels of nature.22 


Such ideas give us a sense for how we can understand the workings of process (and the 
natural dynamics governing process) not just in living systems, but in the universe at 
large. In the chapters to follow, this approach will be developed further as we attempt to 
understand how systems concepts relate to the world of inner experience, to the realm of 
meaning, and to the archetypal patterns studied in astrology. 


Pattern and the planetary order 


The concepts of pattern, structure, and process, applied to the solar system, will be 
extremely important in enabling us to explore the cosmological order on which astrology 
is based and to formulate an understanding of astrology in terms of these systems theory 
concepts. In particular, the distinction between pattern and structure is crucial. 


Pattern is evident in the structure of any system for it determines its physical form, yet it 
is not entirely dependent on material structure, but appears to have a relative autonomy 
and independence. There is something other than the physical constituents of an entity that 
maintains the entity’s integrity of structural form, and it is this other principle we are 
calling pattern. Thus, despite the considerable change that occurs within an organism, both 
through the dynamic exchange of energy and matter with its environment and through 
physical regeneration, because of the enduring character and autonomy of the system’s 
pattern, its structural form remains consistent. Capra gives examples of cells and human 
beings, which both undergo the decay and replacement of their component parts but 
maintain the same overall structure. A human being maintains a relatively stable physical 
appearance and an enduring memory as the constituent cells of the body are replaced with 
new cells through the continual process of the creation of structure according to an 
enduring pattern. Pattern, therefore, cannot be completely dependent on structure because 
the entire physical structure may change over time but the same structural form endures. 
This suggests that pattern is superordinate to structure and that it has a certain ontological 
autonomy. So although pattern and structure always arise together in our experience of 
reality and are intimately related, they must be considered to be relatively distinct 
dimensions of reality. 


Now, since the structure of any system is the embodiment of its pattern, we can discover 
the underlying pattern of a system by observing the relationship of its main structural 
components — the planets, in the case of the solar system. In other words, because the 
configuration of planets is an expression of the solar system’s capacity for self- 
organization, tracking changes in planetary movements and relationships over time should 
provide us with information as to how the self-organizing dynamics behind the solar 
system are themselves changing. Perceived changes in the visible structure of the solar 
system (the configuration of relationships between the planets) reveal the pattern that is 
informing this structure, which in turn is related to the underlying principle of self- 
organization that influences all levels of life within the solar system. Understood from a 
systems perspective, then, we might say that astrology enables us to understand how the 
self-organizing dynamics at work in the solar system are affecting human experience at 
any given time. The pattern of cyclical alignments of the planets is not just a physical 
pattern made up of lumps of rock, ice, and gas, orbiting the sun in meaningless mechanical 
motion; it is actually the external structural form of a meaningful underlying pattern of 
self-organization that shapes not only the visible planetary order of the solar system but 
also the deeper dynamics of human experience. 


We have established, then, that pattern can be perceived through its embodiment in 
structure, and we have defined the system’s pattern as its self-organizing dynamic, its 


inherent ordering principle. However, we still have to address just what this pattern 
actually means for human life. We have to establish exactly why we are interested in 
understanding the workings of the self-organizing dynamics informing the solar system. 
We need to determine, that is, how and why, in astrology, the pattern of self-organization 
is considered significant and meaningful. 


In addressing these questions in the chapters to follow, we will consider several 
different yet related meanings and interpretations of the concept of pattern, and we will 
approach this task from two directions. On the one hand, we will consider pattern in its 
exterior aspect, aS a physical pattern formed by the planetary bodies that can be 
conceptualized using systems theory. We will then move inwards, as it were, to explore 
how this physical pattern is related to mind, and to the inner meaning of human 
experiences. 


On the other hand, we will consider the interior dimension of human experience, and 
the archetypal patterning of the human mind. From here, we will move outwards to 
explore how this pattern appears to be symbolically embodied in the physical arrangement 
of the planets of the solar system. Then, by drawing together these two perspectives — by 
relating the external pattern of the solar system to the internal pattern of the mind — we 
can suggest a new way to understand astrology. 


Causality and acausality 


With its focus on pattern, astrology runs contrary to the general trend within Western 
thought and science in which pattern, the self-organizing principle, has been largely 
ignored in favour of an analysis of the structure of existence. Based on atomism and on the 
Cartesian-Newtonian mechanistic paradigm, science has pursued a progressively more 
complex analysis of structure, breaking phenomena down into their smallest parts, 
formulating laws and precise mathematical descriptions of the universe. Scientists have 
had no reason to look for an underlying pattern in the cosmos because it was believed that 
existence could be entirely explained by going ever deeper into structure to discover the 
basic building blocks of life. Within orthodox science, as Capra points out, pattern is 
generally seen only as an emergent property of matter, not as a formative determinant of 
the structural arrangement of the material world.22 As we have seen, it is only recently, 
through the exploration of the subatomic quantum world in physics and with the 
emergence of the systems approach in biology, that science has begun to recognize the 
importance of pattern in its formal organizing sense. 


The investigation of structure without reference to pattern reflects the emphasis within 
modern science upon linear, reductionist, and analytical modes of thought. Scientists are 
able to describe, measure, and quantify natural phenomena, expressing this in complex 
mathematical formulae. They can thoroughly describe any part of the structure of the 
universe in terms of the interaction of other parts, and understand changes in one feature 
of the structure through the causal influence of other features. The structure of the 
universe is the manifest realm of space, time, and causality. Events and conditions are seen 
to arise as the result of the effect in space and time of other discernible causal factors. 


At this point we are able to propose a further key distinction between pattern and 
structure: whereas relationships between different parts of a system understood only in 
terms of structure are necessarily causal (the direct or indirect effect of one part of the 
universe on another), relationships of pattern (relating to quality, order, and form) are — 
compared to the type of cause recognized in the orthodox scientific perspective — 
acausal, In an acausal relationship between two or more discrete entities or events there is 
no evident physical causal chain yet clearly some kind of relationship does exist. These 
acausal relationships, if that is what they are, seem to be based not on quantifiable 
influences transmitted through material structure, but on a system’s underlying form and 
on qualitative correspondences of meaning. In the organicist-holistic conception of the 
solar system and the universe, articulated in terms of systems philosophy, the self- 
organizing pattern of these vast systems seems to constitute a deeper order that supports 
relationships that cannot be readily explained in terms of established causal models; it 
seems to support an underlying dimension of reality through which all ostensibly disparate 
phenomena are meaningfully related. 


We should add an immediate qualification here, however, because what we now 
understand by causality, in the modern scientific sense, is but a partial subset of a more 
comprehensive understanding of causation as originally set forth by Aristotle. Four basic 
types of cause were originally identified: the material cause, which is the substance of 


which something is composed; the efficient cause, which is the external agent that serves 
to initiate change (as in the case of one billiard ball striking another thereby causing it to 
move); the formal cause, which is the overall pattern or form that guides the growth of an 
organism or flow of events; and the final cause, which is the telos, aim, and purpose of an 
entity, event, or process. Of these, only the first two are generally recognized in science, 
and the efficient cause is closest to what we now understand as causation. We should keep 
in mind, then, that what might be categorized as acausal, as falling outside the limits of 
causal explanations, might include the philosophical ideas of both formal and final 
causation, and both these are important for understanding astrological correlations. 


In modern physics, the discovery of nonlocal connections between particles at the 
quantum level has challenged the accepted notion of causality, suggesting that not all 
relationships between phenomena can be explained in simple causal terms. According to 
Bell’s theorem of nonlocality, any given event can, in principle, influence every point in 
the universe simultaneously without any forces acting through space, a phenomenon that 
Einstein famously called ‘spooky actions at a distance’.2! At the particle level, Capra 
reports that physicists are confronted with ‘instantaneous, nonlocal connections’, 
interactions between particles where the particles involved can be ‘far apart in space’.22 
Particles, in other words, have been shown to interact and be related even though they are 
distant and apparently unconnected to each other. Capra concludes, therefore, that ‘the 
behavior of any part is determined by its nonlocal connections to the whole’, and that all 
phenomena are intrinsically interrelated such that potentially each event could be said to 
be influenced by the whole universe.22 


At this universal level, the concept of pattern is closely related to the phenomena of 
coherence and correlation, which systems theorist Ervin Laszlo identifies as two of the 
principal anomalies in cosmology and quantum physics challenging the dominance of 
mechanistic paradigms in these disciplines. According to Laszlo, the cosmic capacity for 
coherence manifests as ‘a quasi-instant tuning together of the parts or elements of a 
system, whether that system is an atom, an organism, or a galaxy’.24 By focussing on the 
meaningful correlations identified in astrology, I believe we are concerning ourselves with 
one such pattern of coherence evident in the solar system and human experience, which 
may itself be part of a larger connecting pattern of coherence pertaining to the entire 
cosmos. Such an all-embracing pattern, as Gregory Bateson suggests, might be termed a 
meta-pattern, ‘a pattern of patterns’.22 This meta-pattern, from the systems perspective, 
might be viewed as an expression of the self-organizing capacity of the cosmos, 
subsuming the patterns of all the systems within it. 


The existence of such universal interrelatedness between discrete phenomena seems to 
point to a deeper order of great complexity and subtlety informing the universe — to a 
universe governed, perhaps, by a deeper form of causation, one that we are as yet to fully 
comprehend. Perhaps, then, those relationships that might currently appear to be acausal 
from the standpoint of conventional science might in fact relate to a complex causal 
connection between the whole system and its parts; they might relate to a form of holistic 
rather than linear causality.2° 


In the modern scientific West, it has become customary (particularly for those outside 
the astrological community) to construe astrology in terms of the physical causal influence 


of the planets on human life when, in fact, it seems that the astrological relationship 
between the planetary cycles in the solar system and human life calls for a far deeper 
understanding of the very nature of causality, beyond the modern fixation on material and 
efficient causes. I believe astrological correspondences, as suggested above, depend not on 
material forces exerting an influence on our bodies, but on our participation in the 
underlying pattern of organization of the solar system — a pattern that also appears to be 
manifest, as we will later see, in the structure of the human psyche. 


Meaning and purpose 


The discovery of the intimate relationship between the constituent parts and the whole 
cosmos in modern physics is profoundly significant for astrology because it suggests that 
the astrological assumption of correlations between the macrocosm (the planetary bodies 
in space) and the microcosm (the individual human life) might yet be legitimized by 
science — but only by a new science that goes beyond the paradigm of classical physics. 
And if each event is in some sense influenced by the whole universe then to understand 
human life we must contemplate a vaster and more complex view of human nature than 
we usually do. We must consider not only the genetic factors and the external conditions 
that shape the human personality (such as family, social environment, education, cultural 
background, and economic circumstances) but we must also try to comprehend the full 
significance of the relationships (both exterior and interior) of the individual human being 
to even larger systems and contexts: the Earth, the solar system, the cosmos. Indeed, from 
the systems perspective, the pattern of the whole is of great significance in understanding 
the purpose and function of the parts. To understand the fundamental purpose of an 
organism we need to examine its function within the larger systems in which it is 
embedded and to ascertain how it fits in to the pattern of organization of these systems. 


For example, considered in isolation a cell, an organ, or a single system within the 
human body is essentially meaningless. We could describe its mechanical function and 
what it is composed of, but its true purpose only becomes apparent when viewed in the 
context of the whole of which it is a part. The human heart, considered in and by itself, 
may be understood as an organ that pumps blood, but to appreciate its meaning and 
purpose we must clearly recognize that it does so in order to circulate blood around the 
human body, to keep us alive. And, of course, this physical function supports the greater 
purpose and meaning of human consciousness itself, and the rich spectrum of experiences 
in human life. The heart’s meaning, then, is derived from both its function and the full 
context or environment in which it exists. 


Physicist David Peat, who has explored similar territory in his own research, adds: 


The organism is concerned with its internal meaning, with the way things happen together and with the integration of events that support its dynamic form and so maintain its meaning in the world ... At one 


level the operations of the body can be explained in terms of its constituents, yet at another, these constituent parts must be defined in terms of the goals, operations, and meaning of the whole. —— 


Pattern, then, does not just determine physical form and mechanical function, but is also 
related to the meaning and the purpose of an organism or system. Although meaning is 
evident in all types of systems, it obviously assumes critical importance when one 
considers human experience. Thus Capra: 

I postulate that the systemic understanding of life can be extended to the social domain by adding the perspective of meaning to the other perspectives of life. In so doing, I am using ‘meaning’ as a shorthand 


notation for the inner world of reflective consciousness.—— 


Meaning, Capra notes, is a fourth factor (alongside pattern, structure, and process) that 
must be taken into account in the study of systems. ‘The analysis of living systems in 
terms of the four interconnected perspectives — form, matter, process, and meaning — 


makes it possible,’ he contends, ‘to apply a unified understanding of life to phenomena in 
the realm of matter, as well as to phenomena in the realm of meaning.’22 In other words, 
Capra is implying that his interpretation of systems theory enables us to overcome the 
usual dichotomy between the functional meanings of the physical realm and the human 
experience of meanings (psychological, spiritual, moral, aesthetic). Given this, and 
because meaning is intimately connected to pattern, it seems more plausible that the self- 
organizing pattern of the solar system, which finds expression in the planetary order, 
might be connected to the sets of archetypal meanings studied in astrology — meanings 
that are experienced intrapsychically, in the ‘inner world of reflective consciousness’. To 
establish a basis for this connection, though, we will need to consider how the external 
planetary order is related to the inner world of human experience, a topic we will take up 
more fully in the next chapter. 


Symbolic correspondences 


It is because planetary alignments are deemed to have interior, psychological significance 
that astrological factors are often described as symbolic. Although astrology does rely on 
quantitative measurement (to determine the angle of geometric relationships between the 
positions of the planets in space, for example), astrological factors symbolize qualitative 
relationships of meaning, not physical forces. The geometric relationships between the 
planets point beyond themselves to a deeper order that also appears to be connected to the 
dynamics of human experience and to a thematic order within the psyche. Thus, John 
Clarke writes that in astrology, as in traditional Chinese thought: 

the meaning of individual human lives and human acts is related to meanings symbolized in the cosmos, and manifested at certain crucial moments such as birth. It must be emphasized that such 


correspondences are not physical but symbolical in kind, they depend on links of meaning that must be deciphered and read like a text, rather than observed and correlated within causal laws. 


The idea that the universe is capable of conveying symbolic meaning strikes us as unusual 
because in the modern era we have come to construe symbols in exclusively psychological 
terms — to see symbols, that is, only as creations of the human imagination, with no basis 
in an outer objective reality. We recognize symbolic mythic motifs in dreams that relate to 
our psychological processes and we find symbolic imagery populating religious literature 
and in art, but to construe reality itself (or certain aspects of reality) as symbolic seems 
almost incomprehensible to the modern scientifically educated mind, trained to attend to 
hard objective facts and to dispel all traces of projected mythic and symbolic thought 
(mathematical symbolism excepted). Indeed, the merest mention of anything mythic or 
imaginal is enough to repel those of a more positivistic scientific disposition, suggesting 
vagueness and ambiguity, irrationality, the unreal, the fictitious — in short, everything 
science has sought to overcome and eliminate. 


Yet in terms of our systems model, the word symbolic does not refer to something 
wholly imaginary and arbitrary, based on the subjective fantasies of the human 
imagination. Rather, it has several connotations each pertaining to the human relationship 
to the pattern of self-organization of the solar system. To summarize briefly, and to 
anticipate themes we will later explore in more detail: 


1. The term symbolic is connected with an holistic-organicist conception of the 
universe in which human experience is seen as an intrinsic part of the whole. 

2. Symbolic correspondences are based on a formal order, on the form or pattern 
of relationships of human lives to the larger whole of the solar system. 

3. The term symbolic also refers to an underlying order in that the significance of 
the planetary pattern is not immediately apparent from surface appearances or 
comprehensible in physical terms, but is rather a concealed meaning, knowable 
only to the mind willing to probe beneath surface appearances and remain open 
to the possible disclosure of such meaning. 

4. Because it pertains to the pattern of the whole, not to specific parts, the symbolic 
character of the planetary order relates to universals and not to particular details. 

5. The term symbolic also implies indeterminacy in that the astrological universals, 


based on formal relationships, are sufficiently general and indeterminate to 
support a multiplicity of meanings, which take on a definite content only when 
enacted in the specifics of human experience. 

. Finally, and perhaps most significantly, the word symbolic implies depth in that 
the connections are based on the deep order of the psyche and the cosmos.“ 


Numerical and geometric patterns 


One especially important dimension of these symbolic correspondences is based on 
number and geometry. From the very beginnings of civilization, number was seen as 
fundamental to the inherent order of the universe and its great cycles of change. Joseph 
Campbell points out that ancient civilizations, in their appreciation of the importance of 
number, were anything but primitive, for they appear to have had a sophisticated 
understanding of mythological-mathematical cycles governing the universe. He suggests, 
for example, that a ‘mathematical cosmology of the ever-revolving cycles of impersonal 
time’“2 based on the number 432,000 appears to have been intricately woven into several 
mythologies of the world, from the early Babylonian mythology and the Indian Puranic 
writings, to the Norse Eddas, the Hebrew scriptures, and the Book of Revelation in the 
New Testament. ‘There is an obvious relationship,’ Campbell argues, ‘between the number 
of years in these mythological cycles and the actual mathematical numerable astronomical 
cycles,’42 


In the history of philosophy, too, those philosophical perspectives that recognize a 
transcendent formative order behind nature have typically cited number as the primary 
expression of this order. In Western thought, this achieved its primary formulation in the 
philosophy of Pythagoras who regarded numbers as numinous archetypal principles. In the 
Pythagorean understanding, which later became integral to Neoplatonic and Hermetic 
philosophy, number is fundamental both to the structural organization of external reality 
and to the order of the psyche. It was Pythagoras’ great insight that the human mind and 
the cosmos are ordered by a single set of transcendent numerical principles, and there is 
no sign here of the radical Cartesian-Kantian epistemological and ontological divide 
between inner and outer dimensions of reality that was later to characterize the modern 
understanding of self and cosmos. For Plato, likewise, the study of the symbolism of 
numbers and mathematical Forms was deemed to be the highest level of knowledge since 
it addresses, he believed, the level of reality that is the primary order existing behind the 
surface appearances of the phenomenal world, the dimension of being that is ultimately 
real and true. Later, at the beginning of the modern scientific era, Johannes Kepler, the 
astronomer instrumental in establishing the heliocentric cosmology, was also convinced 
that number is a revelation of universal order, one that is reflected in musical harmony, 
famously describing the mathematical order of the heavens as the celestial music of the 
spheres. 


More recently, Jung’s investigation of the geometric patterns in mandalas and his 
discovery of the role of number in the organization of the psyche have ensured a renewed 
interest in sacred geometry and have revealed the extent to which human psychological 
experience is unconsciously ordered by pre-existing numerical archetypes.“ And just as 
we have begun to recognize a numerical order in the human psyche, with the emergence of 
chaos theory, complexity science, and string theory in modern physics and mathematics, 
scientists have discovered or theorized that ostensibly random, chaotic patterns in nature 
and the material world are also guided by deeper patterns of geometric order. ‘All 
questions of pattern, order, and complexity,’ as Capra observes, ‘are essentially 


mathematical.’42 It might well be then, as Alfred North Whitehead suggests, that through 
our new understanding of these complex geometrical patterns beneath apparent chaos and 
disorder, we have in a sense come full circle, back to the original Pythagorean recognition 
of number as fundamental to the inherent order of reality, both within and without.“® 


Astrology is based upon just this Pythagorean notion that number is fundamental to the 
deep structure and organization of the cosmos: the relationships between the planets are 
symbolically interpreted according to the principles of number and geometry. Again, 
though, in the Pythagorean view, number is to be understood not so much in its 
quantitative sense as a means of counting and arithmetic, but more especially in its 
qualitative sense in which all numbers, particularly the small whole numbers, are 
recognized to possess their own inherent psychological meaning. The number one, for 
example, is logically associated with unity (that is, one-ness), wholeness, and beginning; 
two is associated with duality and the separation of unity into opposites; and three is 
related to the synthesis of these opposites, to a point of mediation between the two. These 
meanings naturally translate into geometry: the number one relates both to a single point 
in space and to the circle — to the unity of the unbroken space contained within; two 
relates to the line between two points and to the diametric division of a circle into separate 
hemispheres; and three is obviously related to the triangle in which two opposing points 
are connected by a third point. With the number four, according to Pythagorean reasoning, 
we arrive at what has been called ‘the completion of the square’, as the sum of first four 
natural numbers makes one (that is, 1 + 2 + 3 + 4=10 and 1 + 0 = 1), which symbolically 
indicates a return to unity, completion, or perfection. Through the movement from oneness 
to fourness, a newly realized state of unity comes into being. When construed in this way, 
number is a kind of symbolic, archetypal logic that seems to be intrinsic not only to the 
human intellect and imagination but, more fundamentally, to both the underlying structural 
organization of the universe and to the deepest order of the human unconscious psyche. 


In archetypal astrology, the meaning of every planetary alignment depends both upon 
the archetypal characteristics associated with the planets involved and the particular angle 
of relationship between the planets, which in turn is related to the symbolic, psychological 
meaning of the number by which the circle is divided to produce the aspect. Hence, a 
conjunction (when two planets are positioned close to 0° apart in the astrological chart) is 
based on the symbolic meaning of the number one (that is, 360° + 1). Conjunctions are 
therefore associated with the unified (although not necessarily harmonious) expression of 
the corresponding archetypal principles, with the conflation or synthesis of qualities 
associated with these principles, and with the potent release of energy through initiatory 
action. An opposition (when two planets are approximately 180° apart), based on the 
division of the circle by two, is logically associated with duality, where the corresponding 
planetary archetypes dynamically stimulate each other in a mutually challenging, often 
antagonistic, manner, and create a highly charged tension of opposites. The 120° trine 
aspect, produced by dividing the 360° circle by three, and related therefore to the synthesis 
of opposites through a third factor, is considered to represent a balanced, supportive 
expression of the energy of the planetary archetypes, to indicate a relatively harmonious 
and established combination of these principles. Finally, the square aspect of 90° (that is, 
360° + 4) is related to the symbolic meaning of the number four and, like the opposition 
with which it is closely associated, signifies an inherent tension or conflict between the 


planets involved, a conflict which is often felt as the impetus to release pressure through 
action, ideally promoting a movement towards greater consciousness and wholeness. 


Now, if the archetypal principles are indeed analogous to the gods of myth then it is 
number that enables us to understand the relationship between the ‘gods’. In terms of our 
systems model, to put this another way, number appears to be related to the pattern of self- 
organization of the solar system as revealed by the geometric relationships between the 
planets. By analyzing the geometric alignments between the planets, and interpreting the 
meaning of these, we can then understand the relationships between the archetypal 
principles associated with the planets. In this way, with its complex synthesis of thematic 
archetypal principles and a numerical order, astrology enables us to interpret the deeper 
meaning of the pattern of self-organization of the solar system. By pointing beyond the 
surface appearances of the planetary order disclosed by sense perception and rational 
analysis, astrology brings to our attention its symbolic significance. 


In our ordinary experience, we generally fail to take into account the possibility that the 
world around us might have any symbolic significance. Collectively we seem to have all 
but lost the capacity to discern symbolic meaning. Indeed, the notion that we can find 
meaning in the physical patterns of the cosmos seems like a vestige of a bygone age, a 
throwback to an archaic or mythic form of consciousness long since discredited by 
science. For in the archaic cultures, in which people possessed an immediate, if 
unreflective, sense of their mythic relationship with the natural world, a symbolic reading 
of the events of life was integral to the ordinary mode of engaging with reality. For the 
people of these primal cultures, every aspect of the natural world, every occurrence, was 
considered meaningful, an expression of the inherent divinity in nature, to be read as an 
omen or symbol that could inform and influence human actions and decisions. 


The dominant mode of thinking today has become almost exclusively discursive. It is 
now factual not symbolic, more literal than metaphorical, and predominantly rational 
rather than intuitive. Indeed, such is the one-sided dominance of analytical thought that the 
modern mind is subject to what Jung called a ‘cramp of consciousness’, a neurotic 
condition in which, it is now widely recognized, we have grown dangerously out of 
alignment with the natural order of things, and with the unconscious foundations of our 
psychological experience.*2 ‘Civilized life today,’ Jung explains, ‘demands concentrated, 
directed conscious functioning, and this entails the risk of a considerable dissociation from 
the unconscious.’42 By living according to the dictates of rational self-interest, modern 
human beings have become isolated in their separate personal worlds, increasingly 
alienated from nature, from the cosmos, and from the deeper ground of being. Seen within 
the opaque vision of the modern mind, through the lens of mechanisticmaterialism, the 
world seems meaningless, nature seems random and chaotic, life itself seems to be a 
chance occurrence, and human existence ultimately inconsequential. Alas, it is precisely 
this disenchanted view of life that has come to dominate the collective consciousness of 
the Western world, a world view vividly reflected in the modern secular and materialistic 
lifestyle. 


Yet despite the exaggerated power of the modern rational consciousness, evidence of a 
meaningful and enchanted universe still presents itself to us, sometimes forcefully 
intruding into our daily lives in unexpected and inexplicable ways. Behind the profane 


literalisms of contemporary life, a world of deeper meaning awaits discovery. 


Synchronicity: the revelation of a deeper order 


Chinese thought, with its supposition that the universe is permeated by a vast hidden order 
through which all things are meaningfully correlated, was very influential on Jung. It was 
in part through his investigation of the Chinese divinatory system the I Ching that he 
began to entertain the possibility of the existence of an ‘acausal orderness’, as he called it, 
underlying the human psyche and the external world, a correspondence between the inner 
and outer worlds that might explain the uncanny accuracy of the divinatory readings and 
also account for other puzzling connections and coincidences he had witnessed during his 
therapeutic practice and in his personal experience.“2 


For Jung, what might ordinarily be considered purely chance coincidences between 
certain states of mind and external events could sometimes be more accurately classified, 
he proposed, as instances of synchronicity — of meaningful coincidence — in which 
interior meaning (our subjective experience of meaning) is reflected externally in the 
world at large.22 If one were in a deeply troubled state of mind, for example, or wrestling 
with a seemingly irresolvable problem, and, at that very moment, something unexpected 
were to happen in the outside world that seemed to relate uncannily and specifically to 
one’s dilemma, Jung would call this an instance of synchronicity. 


Synchronicity, in its broadest definition, can take many different forms: a related series 
of unusual events causally unconnected but united by a common thread of meaning; a 
chance encounter or conversation that uncannily speaks to one’s personal situation; the 
opportune and inadvertent discovery of just the right book that one needs to shed light on 
a particular situation or problem; a portentous omen heralding the beginning of a course of 
action or a critical moment of decision; or perhaps the conjunction of a dream with a later 
occurring external event. Whatever particular form a synchronicity might take, every case 
is characterized by the sense that one has broken through into a world of greater meaning, 
and one is filled with a feeling that one is participating in a larger, deeper dimension of 
reality, beyond the purely personal concerns of one’s life and yet intimately related to 
one’s personal situation. 


In perhaps the most famous and widely cited example of synchronicity, Jung describes 
how a female patient, whose one-sided intellectual world view was making therapeutic 
progress impossible, was dramatically introduced to a world of deeper meaning by a 
startling coincidence for which she could find no rational explanation. Having dreamed on 
the night before her next meeting with Jung that she was given a piece of expensive 
jewellery in the form of a golden scarab beetle, the woman’s rational conception of the 
nature of reality was punctured by the synchronistic appearance of a scarab-like rose 
chafer beetle at the window of Jung’s room just as she was recounting the dream. Jung, 
hearing a tapping at the window as if the insect were trying to get in, opened the window 
and gathered the beetle in his hand. ‘Here is your scarab,’ he announced, presenting it to 
his patient.2! This ‘coincidence’ between her state of mind (recalling and recounting the 
dream) and the appearance of the beetle at the window just at that moment (the external 
parallel) was so directly meaningful and yet so highly improbable and totally inexplicable 
in terms of her rational understanding that Jung’s client was compelled to call into 


question what had been the impenetrable certainty of her world view. Furthermore, this 
incident was not just a coincidental occurrence of two related phenomena (the dream and 
the insect), because the scarab beetle, as Jung knew, is an Egyptian symbol of rebirth, a 
motif that directly related to his client’s personal situation, to her own impending 
psychological transformation and her rebirth into a world of greater meaning from her 
former intellectual defensiveness and resistance to the therapeutic process. 


In cases of synchronicity, of which the above is a paradigmatic example, it is as if the 
extraordinary coincidence of certain events, or the uncanny correlation between something 
external that happens to us with our own internal states of consciousness, is actually 
attempting to convey a meaningful message of great personal significance. This is why 
instances of synchronicity are so perplexing, for it is as if the cosmos knows what we are 
thinking and feeling, that the cosmos itself is aware of our personal situation, and seeks, 
through a symbolic line of communication, to convey a message to us about our life. 
Consequently, synchronicities are often accompanied by a feeling of numinosity. Moments 
of synchronicity are pregnant with meaning and with mystery, evoking a sense of a barely 
conceivable order connecting the events of life. On encountering a synchronicity, the 
universe seems positively infused with meaning and one gets the sense that one’s own life, 
far from being inconsequential or random, is actually of tremendous importance. One feels 
at such times that the universe, or some organizing power behind the universe, cares about 
us, as it were, and that there is a greater purpose to what we are doing. For this reason 
synchronicities, on occasion, may come with the force of a spiritual revelation.22 


It is a remarkable fact that for some people, particularly those embroiled in periods of 
deep psychological transformation, synchronicities play a decisive role in shaping the 
unfolding life direction, providing illumination and guidance that can resolve conditions 
of impasse and internal conflict. Often synchronicities of this kind manifest at critical 
junctures of life, at defining moments when life takes on a greater charge, a greater 
emotional intensity, and our normal consciousness is infiltrated by a field of meaning that 
encompasses the world around us, manifesting itself in our immediate external 
circumstances. 


Jung discovered that synchronicities, like dreams, often serve a compensatory function 
in that they counterbalance the partial, one-sided perspective of the subjective ego. 
Through synchronicity it is as if the universe itself were seeking to make the individual 
conscious of the deeper meaning of their life situation. Thus synchronicity is not only a 
dialogue between the conscious self and the unconscious psyche, as one might conclude 
when considering the purpose of dreams, for example, but a dialogue between the self and 
the world, between our rational mind and the mind of nature, as it were. Indeed, 
synchronicities can actually be construed as the symbolic revelation of a deeper spiritual 
meaning within nature, a form of revelation impelling the individual along the path of 
individuation, furthering the realization of the Self. 


The existence of synchronicity radically challenges the modern Western philosophical 
assumption that meaning is present only within individual human minds, suggesting, 
rather, that meaning is in some sense present throughout nature — that meaning is 
inherent in the cosmos as well as the psyche, a supposition that is central to the 
astrological paradigm. ‘Synchronicity,’ Jung explains, ‘postulates a meaning which is a 


priori in relation to human consciousness and apparently exists outside man.’22 That 
meaning exists ‘outside man’ implies that this meaning is not just present in and perceived 
by the individual human mind but is, in a sense, transcendent or transpersonal, 
overcoming the apparent division between subject and object, mind and matter. Although 
synchronicity does not provide us with a way to actually explain astrological correlations 
(as the workings of synchronicity itself have yet to be adequately explained in terms of the 
accepted understanding of the world), it does bring to our attention the existence of deeper 
patterns of meaning in which we partake; it gives us empirical evidence of meaningful 
connections between things that cannot be explained by orthodox science nor understood 
in linear causal terms; and synchronicity gives us firsthand personal experience of a 
dimension of reality in which meaning rather than material or efficient causality is 
paramount. 


Jung’s investigation into more and more cases of synchronicity led him to the 
conclusion that alongside causal connections, underpinning the phenomenal world there 
must be another type of relationship between events and experiences based on meaningful 
acausal correlations. As Liliane Frey-Rohn reports: 

He recognized that synchronistic phenomena can be understood by the human mind only when the idea of causal determinism has been supplemented by the equally universal concept of a connection through 


equivalence or ‘meaning’. This appeared to be another dimension, one transcending the causal connection and suggesting an ‘acausal orderness’. 


Whether or not such correlations are genuinely acausal or actually point to a more 
complex form of causality remains an open question. What is clear, however, is that 
contrary to the Cartesian view, synchronicities strongly suggest that the human mind is not 
radically separate from the processes of nature, and that the interior world of the human 
psyche and the exterior world of the cosmos are, in fact, intimately related. At the very 
least, it is true to say that under certain conditions there occurs a fluid interpenetration of 
the inner and outer realms, which rules out any absolute division between them. 


The implications of Jung’s concept of synchronicity, then, in which patterns of external 
occurrences are related to the interior experience of meaning, are clearly congruent with 
the organicist-systems cosmology outlined in this chapter as a possible basis for 
understanding astrology. However, there remain important differences between astrology 
and synchronicity, differences often overlooked when synchronicity has been uncritically 
cited as an explanation of astrology. In contrast to the specific personal nature of 
synchronicities, astrology relates rather to the archetypal background to such cases, to the 
wider framework of meaning in which synchronicities occur. And unlike synchronicities, 
which manifest sporadically, unexpectedly, only at specific moments in time, astrology is 
based upon a relatively constant correspondence of an inner meaning and an external 
planetary pattern. In this sense, astrology is based on a special type of enduring 
synchronicity, as it were, one that is inscribed in the celestial planetary patterns, in those 
great symbols of the underlying archetypal principles that structure and pervade reality. 
What we would ordinarily take to be an objective, merely physical arrangement of the 
planets assumes a profound subjective psychological significance and, like 
synchronicities, gives us helpful insight into the deeper meaning of our experiences. It is 
in this way that synchronicity, as David Peat suggests, serves as a ‘bridge’ between mind 
and matter, between subjective meaning and the objective cosmos.22 It demonstrates a link 


between the patterns of interior psychological meaning running through our experiences 
and the arrangement of external events. Given this interconnection, we are encouraged to 


lo 


ok more closely at how the psyche and the cosmos might actually be related. 
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5. Self-Organization and the 
Cosmic Mind 


Co-extensive with their Without, there is a Within to things. 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 


All that is outside, also is inside. 
J.W. von Goethe 


By applying the concepts of systems theory to the solar system we have been able to 
identify an underlying cosmological order, one that is apparent from the pattern of 
relationships between the planetary bodies. Drawing on this systems model, we can begin 
to appreciate how astrology might fulfil the cosmological function of myth by helping us 
to understand and articulate how human lives are meaningfully connected to this order. In 
our next step, we can develop this understanding further as we explore the relationship of 
this cosmological order to mind in systems theory and discuss the importance of this 
relationship for astrology. 


One of the main challenges when considering astrological correspondences is to 
comprehend how human experiences can be reflected in an external cosmic pattern that 
appears radically removed from and wholly unrelated to the human psyche. Astrological 
patterns refer not only to empirically observable behaviour or events but also, and perhaps 
more fundamentally, to our subjective intrapsychic experiences — to our changing moods 
and feelings, our motivations and drives, and even to our deepest spiritual realizations. To 
make sense of astrology, not only do we have to address the physical relationship between 
the planets and human beings but, because astrology pertains to human psychological life, 
to the private realm of subjective experience and to the human recognition of meaning, we 
also need to bridge the apparently yawning gulf between the outer world and the inner 
world. To enable us to better understand the correspondence between the deep order of the 
human psyche and the planetary patterns of the cosmos, any explanation of astrology must 
address the philosophical question of the relationship of mind to matter. 


The aim of this chapter, therefore, is to suggest a view of mind and consciousness that is 
more congruent with astrology, to extend the concept of pattern to incorporate mind, and 
to look at how the established understanding of the nature of mind, inherent in the Western 
world view, has made it difficult, if not impossible, to understand the astrological 
hypothesis of a relationship between the planets and the archetypal dynamics of human 
experience. 


The modern understanding of the nature of mind 


Astrology, as we have seen, reveals a coherent connection between cosmic patterns and 
the archetypal meanings of human experience. However, because the psyche and the 
cosmos have been understood in Cartesian dualistic terms as radically distinct and 
ontologically separate realms, this kind of relationship between outer planetary patterns 
and inner meaning is deemed to be impossible.t To the ordinary way of thinking, the 
planetary patterns in space and the inner world of thoughts and feelings seem to be 
radically separate and totally unrelated, which makes astrology seem totally implausible. 
Although astrology is not necessarily incongruent with dualism per se, it is incongruent 
with the particular hybrid of Cartesian substance dualism, interactive causal determinism, 
and materialistic reductionism that has become dominant in the modern era. 


The qualitative distinction between human beings and the natural world, first evident in 
the West in the biblical myth of the Fall of Man and in ancient Greek speculation, was 
ratified philosophically in the modern era by Descartes’ division of reality into two realms: 
the inner world of the human mind and the outer world of the material universe. The 
Cartesian mind-body, subject-object distinction rendered a view of the human self as a 
mental ego operating through a physical body, a view in which the human mind is held to 
be separate from the material world and from nature, yet causally related to matter through 
the brain. Later, in the eighteenth century, the German philosopher Immanuel Kant 
determined that not only is the material world separate from the human mind but, 
moreover, that it is impossible to obtain any direct, unmediated knowledge of this external 
reality. Kant argued that because the human mind is fundamentally distinct from the 
external world, we can only have direct access to the experience of our own mind, and not 
to outer reality. What we actually experience is not the world as it exists in itself, he 
concluded, but only our sense impressions of that world, structured according to the innate 
categories of the human mind. We experience only a world of appearances. 


Modern philosophers have continued to grapple with the perplexing problem of how 
mind and matter, conceived as two completely different substances, are related — how it 
is, more precisely, that mental states can affect matter and vice versa. Over the centuries, 
this dilemma has spawned numerous accounts of the mind-body and mind-matter 
relationship. In the most general terms these accounts can be classified as variations of 
either monism or dualism. Monistic theories hold that reality is comprised of a single 
substance. Of the two main kinds of monism, materialism posits that the only real existent 
substance is matter; idealism holds that all that really exists is mind. The former reduces 
mind to matter; the latter sees the world of sense objects as ideas in the mind, and the 
physical, substantial nature of things as in some sense illusory. Dualistic theories, by 
contrast, recognize the existence of both matter and mind. Substance dualism holds that 
mind and matter are two separately existing substances that interact (interactive dualism) 
or exist in parallel (parallelism, pre-established harmony); property dualism or 
emergentism holds that mind arises out of matter as a distinct secondary or derivative 
property.2 


Currently, the most commonly accepted solution to the mind-matter problem is a form 


of materialistic property dualism, emerging out of neuroscience, which holds that mind is 
an epiphenomenon of the brain, a mental by-product of neural activity. In this view, any 
given mental state is not only associated with but is also caused by a particular pattern of 
brain activity — by certain chemical and physiological processes in the brain. The mind 
itself is almost superfluous in this explanation, and the rich complexity of human 
consciousness (that which seems essential to what it is to be human) is reduced to a 
merely biological description. Nonetheless, in the popular understanding the human mind 
is believed to be synonymous with the brain. Thus we speak of thoughts as being in our 
head, as if they were actually physically located there — a view that has contributed to the 
belief that the boundary of the individual mind is related to the boundary of the physical 
body. Although the nature of mind is often considered to be immaterial and non-spatial, 
we have come to think of mind as somehow existing inside our heads, and individual 
minds, like physical bodies, are therefore believed to be separate and isolated from other 
minds. Experience seems to show that our thoughts are our own and that we cannot access 
the thoughts of others so we naturally assume that mind is exclusively personal and 
separate, although, as we will see, there is much to suggest this is not actually the case. 


The attempt to overcome mind-matter dualism by effectively explaining away mind and 
consciousness as nothing but a by-product of brain activity has, needless to say, not been 
conducive to the understanding and acceptance of the astrological perspective. For if mind 
is construed as a derivative of brain activity — if the brain is solely responsible for our 
states of mind, as we are led to believe — then it is extraordinarily difficult in the ordinary 
linear causal way of thinking to see how these mental states can be directly influenced by 
cosmic phenomena. One could imagine, perhaps, some kind of physical influence on 
human life transmitted through changes at the quantum level or through something like the 
so-called butterfly effect, which might magnify very small changes at the cosmic level to 
produce significant effects in human biology, but even if this were the case one would still 
have to explain just how the multidimensional range of experiences associated with the 
planetary archetypes in astrology (including experiences of love and beauty, the numinous, 
transpersonal phenomena, and psychospiritual death-rebirth processes) could arise from 
entirely physical causes. Thus, whether conceived in loosely Cartesian terms as a separate 
interior realm located ‘inside’ the head, or in materialistic terms as an epiphenomenon of 
brain activity, the modern conception of the nature of mind seems to be fundamentally 
incongruent with astrology. 


Mind in evolutionary context 


Both these ways of understanding the nature of mind, however, are largely unique to the 
modern scientific world view; it is only in the modern era that collectively we have come 
to attribute intelligence, consciousness, and mind just to human beings and see the 
universe as inert matter, devoid of any inherent meaning and purpose, having neither mind 
nor soul. The great Eastern and premodern civilizations, such as the Chinese, Indian, and 
the ancient Greek, all recognized the existence of a universal ordering principle or 
sustaining metaphysical ground far transcending the limits of individual minds. The 
principles of the Tao in Chinese philosophy, Brahman in Hinduism, and the Greek notions 
of a universal logos, divine nous, or anima mundi each point to some form of universal 
intelligence or ordering mind present throughout all levels of reality. Such conceptions of 
universal ordering principles and ‘Mind at Large’, to use Aldous Huxley’s term, remain 
central to the mystical understanding of the nature of reality.2 


By comparison, the modern conceptions of the human mind, reflecting the dominant 
philosophical assumptions in the modern Western world view, can appear limited and 
rather superficial. To summarize: we now think of mind atomistically, as individual units 
of mind that are unrelated to each other; we also think of mind dualistically, as an inner 
realm divorced from the material world, yet encapsulated within the body; else, we think 
of mind in materialistic terms as an epiphenomenon of brain activity, as a spurious 
derivative of neurochemical processes; and we tend to think of mind exclusively in 
anthropocentric terms as pertaining only to human beings, not as something present 
throughout nature. 


It seems to be the case, however, that this narrow conception of mind, which is in fact 
more or less synonymous with the ordinary limits of human conscious awareness, has 
arisen not because of any insight into the objective truth of the matter, but rather in 
response to underlying evolutionary imperatives that have impelled human beings to 
conceive of the world in such a way as to foster their own psychological development. For 
the human self to emerge as a separate and distinct self-willing agent, it seems to have 
been necessary, as Richard Tarnas suggests, to attribute mind, consciousness, and soul 
exclusively to the human being. To deny the existence of greater fields of mind — to 
withdraw all meaning and purpose, and mind and soul from the cosmos — and to focus 
only on the rational mind of the human individual seems to have been essential, Tarnas 
argues, for the individual self to win through to its own autonomy, to actualize itself and 
realize its freedom and power. He explains: 


Disenchantment, the denial of intrinsic meaning and purpose, essentially objectifies the world and thereby denies subjectivity to the world. Objectification denies to the world a subject’s capacity to intend, to 
signify intelligently, to express its meaning, to embody and communicate humanly relevant purposes and values ... This in turn tremendously magnifies and empowers human subjectivity, the felt interior 


capacity of the human being to be self-defining, self-revising, self-determining — to be both outwardly world-shaping and inwardly consequential and autonomous.— 


Mircea Eliade gives a similar assessment, explicitly connecting the rise of the sense of 
freedom of the modern human with the denial of any transcendent spiritual agency. 
‘Modern nonreligious man,’ he writes: 


assumes a new existential situation. He regards himself solely as the subject and agent of history, and he refuses all appeal to transcendence ... Man makes himself, and he only makes himself completely in 


proportion as he desacralizes himself with the whole. The sacred is the prime obstacle to his freedom.— 


Thus it was through the disenchantment and objectification of the cosmos that, 
according to Tarnas, the anima mundi ‘dissolved and disappeared’ and the human being 
unconsciously appropriated for itself all intelligence, subjective values, meanings and 
purposes, once recognized to be intrinsic not only to humans but to the entire cosmos.® 
Fixedly identified with its rational consciousness, the human self achieved a seemingly 
imperious status and ‘the cosmos ... metamorphosed into a mindless, soulless vacuum, 
within which the human being is incongruently self-aware’. Human beings, that is, are 
now understood to be the only points of self-awareness, meaning, intelligence, purposes, 
and aims within the universe. 


Yet when seen within the context of a larger vision of the evolution of consciousness, 
this supposition that all intelligence and meaning resides only in human consciousness 
seems implausible. The understanding of the psyche emerging from depth and 
transpersonal psychology, for example, suggests that human rational consciousness 
represents only one form of mind, which, in the context of the long (over one million year) 
history of homo sapiens and earlier hominids, is only a relatively recent evolutionary 
development. It is only in the last few thousand years that the rational ego-self — the ‘I’ 
principle, the locus of human identity — has properly emerged from its origins in nature 
and from its primal absorption in the collective psyche. As Jung realized, our rational 
consciousness, unbeknownst to us, rests upon an ancient foundation and has its roots in an 
unconscious psyche that dates back to the time of our early human ancestors, if not before 
— a view corroborated by bodies of research and scholarship in anthropology, ecology, 
mythology, religious studies, and in depth and transpersonal psychology. 


Consider the understanding of the nature of the human mind advanced by ecological 
theorists of a transpersonal orientation. The central claim of both deep ecologists and 
transpersonal ecologists is that there is a fundamental connection between the human self 
and the environment such that under certain conditions human consciousness can expand 
beyond its normal limits to realize a larger identity with nature and the Earth. Amie Naess, 
for example, the founder of deep ecology, speaks of a ‘deep identification of individuals 
with all of life’ such that ‘one experiences oneself to be a genuine part of all life’.8 The 
transpersonal ecologist Warwick Fox proposes two distinct types of transpersonal 
identification: ontologically based identification and cosmologically based identification. 
The former, according to Fox, is transpersonal in essence because it ‘refers to experiences 
of commonality with all that is’. This type of identification with the environment is based 
on the insight that the world is ‘an expression of the manifesting of Being ... as we 
ourselves are’.2 Michael Zimmerman uses the term ‘non-dualistic ecological sensibility’ to 
describe this type of realization.12 Cosmologically based identification, the second type, is 
rooted less in an intuition of being and more in our participation in a living cosmology, as 
articulated in myth, religion, science, poetry, and so forth, or simply evoked by our 
experience of the universe itself. According to Fox, it is based on the deep realization that 
‘we and all other entities are aspects of a single unfolding reality’ 44 Similarly, Charles 
Birch’s and John Cobb’s ecological model is based on the premise of an internal 
relatedness of an organism to its environment. In this view, as we have seen, the organism 
is what it is only in the context of its relationships to the environment. “The idea of an 


internal relation is of a relation that is constitutive of the character and even the existence 
of something.’!2 This, clearly, is quite different from external relatedness, which is based 
on a consideration of physical relationships between discrete entities or substances acted 
upon by external forces, as exemplified by Newtonian science. In the ecological model 
‘the very essence of an entity or person’ is constituted by its relationships. Indeed, 
according to Birch and Cobb, ‘internal relations characterize all events and this provides 
the continuity in internality among all things’.t In this context, the idea that the individual 
human mind is radically separate from its environment, wholly autonomous, and merely a 
function of brain activity seems to be an anthropocentric, materialistic assumption, 
peculiar to the modern era, one that is increasingly contested on several fronts. 


The course of human history seems to reveal a progressive differentiation of the human 
self, centred on the rational ego, from its pre-conscious fusion with nature and the social 
group. The evolution of consciousness, as it is has been called, appears to have brought 
about the atomization of the archaic mind of nature, the individualization of the collective 
psyche into relatively discrete units of consciousness. The individual human ego, once 
barely distinct from nature and the instincts, has become increasingly separate and 
differentiated from its identity with the group mind or the group soul, and from its initial 
state of participation mystique with the natural world. It has developed as a focalized point 
of self-awareness, a beacon of consciousness, destined perhaps to illuminate the 
primordial darkness from which it emerged. Absorbed in the light of its own existence, 
however, the rational ego remains blind to its origins, unwittingly trapped in a labyrinth of 
machinations and concepts, entangled in the often desperate struggle for material survival, 
and possessed in varying degrees by the instincts and emotions that have been repressed as 
the ego strove to establish its autonomy. Whether impelled by some greater evolutionary 
purpose, or whether the tragic victim of an unforeseen flaw in a divine plan, the conscious 
ego has lost sight of its own deeper ground. 


The modern human being possesses an acutely focussed form of consciousness, but one 
that has become increasingly estranged from the instinctual basis of life, from the feelings, 
and from the body. Indeed, depth psychology has shown that human identity now 
primarily rests not even with the body but with some half-consciously constructed self- 
image, an ego-ideal, a projection of what one would like to be, or how one would like to 
be seen, rather than a reflection of what or who one truly is. Meanwhile, despite well- 
meaning pretensions to cultured rationality and to conscious self-governance, we often 
find ourselves subject to the unconscious influence and emotional distortions of the 
repressed instincts and feelings, and — in our increasingly precarious ecological 
predicament — at the mercy of the exploited and devalued material realm. And so in this, 
our current situation, many perceptive observers, sensitive to the greater evolutionary 
trajectory within which our lives are unfolding, agree that we appear to be poised at a 
critical moment in our evolution. There are indications that the long evolutionary process 
of the separation of consciousness from its origins in nature and out of its cosmic matrix, 
is now reaching a critical juncture. As ego-consciousness is forced to an extreme of 
isolation, we are now perhaps starting to see the beginnings of a great reversal, an 
enantiodromia, when the existential chasm between consciousness and its sustaining 
ground is to be closed, and when the rational ego must participate in the emergence of a 
deeper self, as a new mode of being is born. For if the modern ego-self has had to deny 


and repress any intuitive awareness of its own deeper ground, if the self has had to 
undergo a psychological differentiation or even dissociation from nature, from the cosmos, 
and from its deeper psychic origins in order to establish its own separate existence, so in 
the next phase of our evolutionary journey the self must now, we can surmise, participate 
in the recovery of its relationship to this deeper ground; it must descend into its own 
depths and confront that which has been repressed.44 Dying to its former narrow 
egocentric identity, it must engage with, overcome, and transform the hitherto neglected 
emotional-instinctual realm. 


The anthropic principle 


Within modern physics, the evolutionary significance of human life has now started to 
become more apparent with a clearer understanding that human consciousness is 
inextricably connected to physical reality. Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle has shown 
that the observer is not separate from the observed reality: it is impossible for a human 
being to act as an impartial, objective observer in scientific experiments, for the very 
expectations and posture adopted by the experimenter actually influence the nature of the 
phenomena under scrutiny. Human beings are part and parcel of the universe they seek to 
observe. Physicist John Wheeler therefore proposes that the classical idea of the 
independent observer be replaced by that of the participator.+2 It now seems certain that 
we live in a participatory universe — in a universe, that is to say, in which human 
consciousness participates, to an extent, in shaping the nature of reality. 


As such, human consciousness appears to have a very important role to play within the 
larger scheme of things. According to the so-called anthropic cosmological principle, the 
very construction of the universe suggests that the existence of human consciousness, of 
‘intelligent observers’, is in some sense intended. The universe seems to be so constructed 
as to make possible the evolutionary emergence of the biological life that supports self- 
reflective consciousness. Minute changes in the structure of the universe (in the numeric 
constants that determine this) would make life impossible. “The realization that the 
possibility of biological evolution is strongly dependent on the global structure of the 
universe,’ as John Barrow and Frank Tipler put it, has given rise to speculation on just 
what the human purpose within the universe might be.!© The probability of human 
consciousness ever coming into being is so remote, contingent on so many unlikely yet 
necessary events from the beginnings of time, that it seems extremely improbable that 
consciousness could have evolved by chance alone. The anthropic principle is therefore a 
modern form of a design argument for it suggests that it is the inherent design of the 
universe that has allowed human consciousness to come into existence. 


This is not to imply, of course, that human beings have been placed on Earth by an 
omnipotent creator or that we are more important than other life forms, only that we seem 
to occupy a uniquely privileged position within nature and that we must therefore assume 
the responsibility that comes with this status. For, as far as we know, it is human 
consciousness alone that allows life to become reflectively known to itself. Human 
consciousness enables nature, or the spirit in nature, to behold itself in the light of 
consciousness, to be transformed through material existence, to achieve new depths of 
self-realization. In The Universe Story, Brian Swimme and Thomas Berry suggest that 
human beings are given ‘the role of enabling the Earth and the universe entire to reflect on 
and to celebrate themselves, and the deep mysteries they bear within them, in a special 
mode of conscious self-awareness’. In a similar vein, Joseph Campbell describes human 
beings as the ‘ears and eyes’ of the Earth.18 Without human consciousness, through which 
the world becomes known to a conscious subject, it is as if the world and the universe 
have never existed. In the light of consciousness, in those moments of deep reflection 
when we behold the universe in wonder, horror, awe, or beauty, the world truly comes into 


being. Of course, a revelatory experience of this kind requires something more than our 
ordinary surface consciousness as its witness, since it depends not merely on our rational 
knowing, but on a depth of insight and appreciation of context only fully available to the 
individuated person. 


In Jung’s view, human consciousness assumes a profound cosmogonic significance 
through its potential to further the process of the divine’s self-revelation. Within the 
context of the Judeo-Christian tradition, the process of individuation can actually be seen, 
Jung argues, as the next phase in the continuation of God’s Incarnation in human history 
— the phase of the Incarnation of the Holy Spirit in each individual person. As Edward 
Edinger points out, Jung’s radical interpretation of the Christian myth, based on his insight 
that God is at least partly unconscious, bestows upon human life both a supreme dignity 
and an immense burden./2 For if Jung is right, the evolutionary challenge before us is 
nothing less than taking upon ourselves the task of enabling God to become more fully 
conscious by experiencing in our own life a veritable crucifixion of the ego that the Self 
(the incarnate ‘God-image’, according to Jung) might become fully known in the light of 
consciousness. God’s unconsciousness is to be ended through His incarnation in human 
beings who, through the work of individuation, bring the divine to consciousness. Thus 
understood, to individuate is not only to fulfil an evolutionary purpose but, by adding 
consciousness to the world, it also completes God’s work of creation. And ultimately, of 
course, these two ends might well be one and the same. 


Regardless of one’s view of its religious significance, however, the anthropic 
cosmological principle suggests that human consciousness has evolved out of nature and 
has been brought forth by the cosmos itself, made possible only because of the specific 
structure of the cosmos. Considering these origins, we might well be persuaded that the 
purpose of human consciousness cannot be merely to support the personal agenda of the 
ego, to satisfy the whim of personal desire, or to gratify the instincts and fulfil biological 
imperatives. Instead, in accordance with what we have discussed above, it seems likely 
that human consciousness must ultimately fulfil a more exalted end, and that, in due 
course, the human being will be called upon to serve the evolutionary purposes of the 
universe from which it emerged, to carry out nature’s ends and aims, and to align itself 
with the larger destiny of our planet Earth. 


In this evolutionary context, as we now begin to move beyond the anthropocentric 
assumption that mind is the exclusive preserve of the human being, a new interpretation of 
the nature of mind will be imperative. Just as a narrow, atomistic conception of mind 
seems to have been essential to the evolutionary emergence of the individual ego, as many 
more people strive now to transcend the ego and come into a more meaningful 
relationship with nature, the psyche, and the wider world, we must begin to revise and 
expand our understanding of mind. If we are to ‘pass beyond the limits of that island 
universe, within which every individual finds himself contained’, as Aldous Huxley put it, 
if we are to fulfil our ‘intended’ role with the cosmos, we must open ourselves to the 
anima mundi and the world spirit; we must attune ourselves to Mind at Large, and seek to 
understand our own relationship to those larger systems in which human life is 
embedded.22 


In recent years, no doubt reflecting or anticipating this evolutionary transition, and 


prompted by the developments in physics and depth psychology, new conceptions of mind 
and its relationship to matter have begun to emerge across several disciplines — theories 
that attempt to bridge the ontological and epistemological divide between human 
consciousness and the cosmos, between the knower and the known, and that radically 
challenge the Cartesian dualism that has informed the modern world view. In the 
philosophical interpretations of modern physics, presented by Fritjof Capra and David 
Bohm; in the organicist biology of Rupert Sheldrake; in the evolutionary systems theory 
of Capra, Ervin Laszlo, and Erich Jantsch; in the cosmology and ecology of Brian 
Swimme and Thomas Berry; in the depth and transpersonal psychology of Jung, James 
Hillman, and Stanislav Grof; in the phenomenology of Martin Heidegger and Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty; and in the ecology of mind of Gregory Bateson — in all these there exists, 
despite important differences, a common vision of mind and matter, and mind and nature, 
as a ‘necessary unity’, to use Bateson’s term. We will find, then, that by drawing 
together some of these approaches, here and in later chapters, our systems explanation of 
astrology can be extended to incorporate mind, a move that will advance our 
understanding of the self-organizing pattern of the solar system and its relationship to the 
human psyche. 


The systems view of mind 


We have already seen that the discernible pattern of a system is an expression of its self- 
organizing dynamic — its capacity to organize and order itself, and to maintain its 
characteristic form. Now, in systems theory this inherent capacity for self-organization is 
taken to be related to the system’s mind. According to this view, mind is a manifestation of 
the ‘dynamics of self-organization’ of a system.22 Capra explains that ‘the organizing 
activity of living systems, at all levels of life, is mental activity’.22 From this perspective, 
mind should not be construed as an incorporeal substance that exists independently from 
the body and from the material world, as in Cartesian dualism. Rather, mind is better 
understood in terms of process and pattern. According to Gregory Bateson, mind is an 
essential property of all living systems, a fundamental aspect of the process of life itself.24 
As Capra puts it: 

From the systems point of view, life is not a substance or force, and mind is not an entity interacting with matter. Both life and mind are manifestations of the same set of systemic properties, a set of processes 


that represent the dynamics of self-organization. 


To appreciate the association of mind with the process of life, Capra suggests that we 
expand our concept of mind to include not only thought but any cognitive activity such as 
learning, memory, decision-making, perception, emotion, action, and language. All 
biological life, from cells and bacteria to animals and human beings, exhibits some form 
of mental process, be this simple perception and awareness or complex abstract thought. 
Capra points out that bacteria, for example, are able to perceive differences in heat and 
light in their environment, differentiate between sugar and acid, detect magnetic fields, 
and then take appropriate action based on these perceptions. If very simple organisms like 
bacteria are capable of cognition, mind cannot be solely dependent on the existence of a 
brain or central nervous system — a conclusion drawn both in Bateson’s Steps to an 
Ecology of Mind and in the ‘Santiago theory of cognition’ developed by Humberto 
Maturana and Francisco Varela. Instead, very simple forms of mind are considered to 
arise when a system’s pattern of organization is of a certain level of complexity, a stage 
that is reached long before the evolutionary development of a brain. As Stanislav Grof 
points out, ‘the capacity for memory exists in many lower organisms that do not have a 
cerebral cortex at all, including unicellular life-forms that possess primitive 
“protoplasmatic memory”.’22 Indeed, in a logical extension of this position, Brian 
Swimme and Thomas Berry stress that even the most basic self-organizing (autopoietic) 
system has an interior psychological dimension. As they put it: 


Autopoiesis points to the interior dimension of things. Even the simplest atom cannot be understood by considering only its physical structure or the outer world of external relationships with other things. —— 


From the systems perspective, the human mind is not, therefore, synonymous with the 
brain; rather, mind is immanent in all the constituent cells and embedded systems within 
the human body. Each cell and each relatively autonomous system possesses a degree of 
mind, prompting Capra to describe the human mind as ‘a multi-levelled and integrated 
pattern of processes that represent the dynamics of human self-organization’.22 In the 


modern Western world, we have come to believe that mind and consciousness are 
exclusively associated with the brain and located in the head, when it appears, in fact — if 
the systems theorists are correct — that the individual human mind is actually related to 
the entire physical structure and processes of the human body. Each system in the human 
body has mind (the capacity for mentation, intelligent organization, an interior dimension) 
and some form of awareness that contributes to the consciousness of the whole human 
being. 


Capra argues that the systems definition of mind as a process related to a pattern of 
organization makes possible the reconciliation of two apparently conflicting views of the 
nature and origin of mind: the modern scientific view and the mystical view.22 On the one 
hand, Capra points out, the systems view is in basic agreement with the conventional 
scientific position: namely, that mind is the result of a certain level of complexity of 
material organization, that it is a secondary epiphenomenon derived from physical 
structure. For example, the fact that human beings have complex organs called brains 
makes possible the complex mental functionality we associate with human minds. The 
human mind arises because of the physical structure of the brain; it emerges from it. 


On the other hand, however, this physical structure (the brain, in this example) can 
actually be thought of as the embodiment of mind. Behind the complex physical structure 
of the brain lies a self-organizing intelligence that actually determines the brain’s 
structure. The brain, in this sense, is not the cause of mind; rather, mind (self-organization, 
pattern, form) itself informs the physiological development and functioning of the brain. 
The brain is not the origin of mind or consciousness, but the physical organ that is brought 
forth and used by mind. It is the organ of consciousness, not its source. 


Capra is saying in effect that one’s understanding of mind depends on the perspective 
one assumes: one can either see the brain (complex material organization) as primary and 
posit that mind arises from the brain; or one can see mind as primary and the complex 
material organization of the brain as a consequence or embodiment of this mind. The brain 
and the individual human mind appear to be two different aspects of the same 
phenomenon. 


This principle can be applied not only to the relationship between the individual human 
mind and the human brain but, more fundamentally, to the relationship of mind to matter 
in general. Capra explains: 

The description of mind as a pattern of organization, or a set of dynamic relationships, is related to the description of matter in modern physics. Mind and matter no longer appear to belong to two 


fundamentally separate categories, as Descartes believed, but can be seen to represent merely different aspects of the same universal process. ~~ 


From the systems perspective, then, the mystical-idealist vision, in which mind is the 
primary reality, is equally true as the materialist explanation. We cannot say that mind is 
just an epiphenomenon of brain process, or that material structure is the primary form of 
reality; rather, mind and matter, it appears, are mutually dependent: mind depends on 
material structure, yet this structure is itself the physical expression of mind. Mind, in this 
sense, brings forth the structure of the world. The entire universe — every aspect of the 
material world — arises from the embodiment of mind in structure. 


The cosmic mind 


This alternative way of thinking allows us to shift focus from a view of mind as something 
that exists ‘inside’ individual human beings to a more holistic viewpoint in which, by 
contrast, human beings are recognized to exist ‘within’ larger, surrounding fields of mind. 
Let us consider this idea more closely. 


The individual human mind, we have said, consists of the sum total of the mental 
processes of the whole body and arises from the dynamics of human self-organization. 
The physical body might be envisaged, then, as the outer manifestation of the body’s 
mind, and the mind as the inner experience of the body. However, mind does not end at 
the physical boundary of the individual person. Quantum field theory has demonstrated 
that ultimately the physical demarcation or separation between entities and the 
surrounding environment is only an abstraction from the undivided reality that is apparent 
at the quantum level: human beings, although relatively separate and autonomous, are part 
of an unbroken field of energy; they belong to what David Bohm called the universal 
order of undivided wholeness. It follows, then, that in the same way that the human being 
is embedded within larger physical systems, the individual human mind is itself embedded 
within larger systems of mind. Thus Capra: 


In the stratified order of nature, individual human minds are embedded in the larger minds of social and ecological systems, and these are integrated into the planetary mental system — the mind of Gaia — 
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which in turn must participate in some kind of universal or Cosmic Mind. 


Although this notion of a cosmic mind is obviously entirely hypothetical, it is, all the 
same, a logical consequence of our application of systems concepts to cosmology. For just 
as the individual human mind is related to the dynamics of human self-organization, so the 
cosmos, understood as a system in its own right, must accordingly have its own mind that, 
as Capra suggests, is related to ‘the universe’s self-organizing dynamics’.3? Present 
throughout the structure of the universe, giving a form and order to material structure, the 
cosmic mind, in this view, is the selforganizing principle that informs the process of life. 


Similarly, the solar system, with its own pattern of organization, must also have its own 
form of mind. And if, as we have suggested, the planetary order is an expression of this 
pattern of organization then the planetary order must, by definition, be an expression of 
the mind of the solar system. Clearly, this has important implications for understanding 
astrology since it suggests that the pattern of the planets, rather than being merely a 
collection of inert material bodies in mechanical motion, is itself the result of an interior 
organizing dimension of being. The positions, movements, and geometric alignments of 
the planets, that is, must actually be an expression of the mind of the solar system.24 


What I am suggesting here, then, is that when astrologers study the planetary positions 
and their relationships and movements, perhaps what they are doing is interpreting how 
human lives are influenced, shaped, and animated by this larger mind. Perhaps the reason 
the planetary positions are meaningful, the reason they can symbolize the deeper 
psychological patterns and archetypal themes in human life, is that the solar system itself 
has an interior dimension. Perhaps the planetary order reflects a deeper principle of order 


that also influences and informs the interior world of the human psyche. If so, then 
astrology might properly be defined as the study of the mind of the solar system. 


Of course, this argument depends on our understanding mind in terms of the dynamics 
of self-organization — in terms of meaningful pattern, order, and form — rather than in 
the narrower sense in which mind is understood to be synonymous with human thinking 
and reasoning. Admittedly, it is highly unusual for us to contemplate the existence of a 
cosmic mind or to think of the solar system as having some form of mind because this 
radically contradicts our ordinary understanding of just what mind is. As we have seen, we 
are accustomed to associate mind almost exclusively with human beings: mind is 
construed in human terms as the uniquely human capacity for thought, for reflection, for 
intelligent higher-order processing, for reason and abstraction. Needless to say, it is not 
necessary to attribute these same qualities to the cosmic mind; I am not suggesting that the 
Earth or the solar system and the universe have the same kind of mind as the human being. 
Yet this does not preclude there being other forms of mind, different in kind to the human 
mind — different forms of intelligence and of consciousness — which, although perhaps 
not as acutely focussed as human consciousness and lacking the distinctly human capacity 
for self-reflection, might still transcend and subsume the individual human mind in depth 
and scope. For if very simple organisms possess self-organizing intelligence and have an 
interior dimension of some kind, then surely the universe at large must also possess an 
organizing intelligence and its own interiority that befits its magnitude and grandeur. Is it 
really possible that simple autopoietic systems such as bacteria have mind, but the 
universe itself, from which all life forms have emerged, is lacking in any such self- 
organizing intelligence or an interior dimension and is itself therefore devoid of mind? 


It is easy to overlook that human self-reflective consciousness is itself the product of the 
universe, that it has been brought forth by the universe in the course of the long process of 
evolution. This is not to say, of course, that human consciousness arose entirely from 
material causes, but rather that in some sense the capacity for inner experience, or 
interiority, has been present within the universe all along. As Teilhard de Chardin 
explicates in The Phenomenon of Man, his classic treatise on evolution, human beings are 
the result of a series of evolutionary mutations. Beginning with the emergence of 
subatomic particles, the evolutionary process then brought forth atoms, cells, and stars, 
and then simple organisms and animals. Lastly, with the emergence of the human came the 
dramatic, unexpected appearance of self-reflective consciousness through which the 
previously unconscious interiority of life finally became known to itself, revealed in the 
light of human self-conscious awareness. 


It is through the human disclosure of the interior dimension of reality, Teilhard argues, 
that we can recognize the interiority within all forms. Teilhard suggests that given the deep 
underlying connection between every part of the universe (given that at the quantum level 
each particle appears to be fundamentally connected to every other particle), if one part of 
the universe possesses interiority, then, logically, this interiority must be present in some 
form throughout reality as a whole. As Teilhard puts it: 


It is impossible to deny that, deep within ourselves, an ‘interior’ appears at the heart of beings, as it were seen through a rent. This is enough to ensure that, in one degree or another, this ‘interior’ should 
obtrude itself as existing everywhere in nature from all time. Since the stuff of the universe has an inner aspect at one point of itself, there is necessarily a double aspect to its structure, that is to say in every 


region of space and time. 


All phenomena, Teilhard proposes, have not only an exterior aspect but also an interior 
one. This ‘double-aspect’ to the structure of reality means that interiority is not exclusive 
to human beings but is in some sense present through all points of the universal whole 
such that, according to his famous axiom, ‘co-extensive with their Without, there is a 
Within to things’ 28 


The alternative view of a mind as co-extensive with matter, as something that is 
interfused with the cosmos, obviously represents a radical departure from our ordinary 
understanding of mind. Yet I believe this systems conception of mind, and the idea that 
mind is the ‘within’ of the universe, is just as feasible as the orthodox view and, in fact, 
offers significant explanatory advantages that can help us make sense of synchronicities 
and astrological correspondences — phenomena inexplicable in terms of the conventional 
view. If mind is inherent within the solar system — if the solar system has its own interior 
dimension — then we can better appreciate how the positions of the planets in the solar 
system can have an interior meaning, one that is applicable to human life. If mind is not 
exclusively located within the human being, but is in fact the ‘within’ of the entire 
universe, and if the individual human mind is embedded in this universal ‘within’, then it 
is far less surprising that we can encounter meaningful coincidences and symbolic 
correspondences outside of us, in the external world, that are related to our own subjective 
experience of meaning. And again, if mind is related to pattern and the dynamics of self- 
organization, and the planetary order is an expression of this pattern, then we should not 
be surprised either that the study of the planetary positions in astrology enables us to 
interpret the interior meaning of our place in the solar system. 


Although this understanding of astrology might appear quite complex, it is in fact a 
rather simple idea. It merely conveys the notion that there is some form of universal 
ordering principle responsible for the physical order of the cosmos and that human 
experience is, quite naturally, related to this greater ordering principle. It implies only that 
astrology can help us to understand how this universal order affects human lives on Earth. 
While such an understanding of astrology is not entirely new, what is significant, I believe, 
is the fact that this definition can be formulated using modern systems theory — that the 
very concepts and principles used in systems theory, when applied to the solar system, 
enable us to arrive at this definition, and to articulate the philosophical basis of astrology 
in a modern language. Far from being an archaic esoteric system incompatible with 
modern understanding, as is commonly thought, astrology appears remarkably 
comprehensible when formulated in terms of the emerging organicist-systems perspective. 


While systems theory gives us a conceptual framework by which we can understand the 
relationship of individual parts to the whole and identify the self-organizing pattern 
inherent in the structure of the solar system, astrology can enable us to determine the 
meaning of this self-organizing pattern for human lives, and can therefore bring to the 
systems approach an archetypal and symbolic depth. By studying the planetary order of 
the solar system, and precisely relating this order to individual human lives taking place at 
specific locations on Earth, we can articulate in archetypal language the ‘influence’ of this 
larger whole on its parts — on individual human lives. The practice of astrology can 
therefore be understood, I believe, as the interpretation of the meanings — qualitative, 
thematic, archetypal, mythic — of the dynamic pattern of self-organization of the solar 
system as it relates to human experience. 


By extending our systems cosmology to incorporate mind, then, we can see that the 
very attempt to explain how an outer pattern of planetary bodies is related to an inner 
realm of subjective human meaning arises, it seems, from a basic misunderstanding of the 
actual nature of the mind-matter relationship. The Cartesian division of the mental subject 
from the objective material world, although helpful epistemologically, is somewhat 
misleading for mind and matter are not ontologically separate realms of being but a unity. 
To be sure, they are experienced in quite different ways, and there is a relative autonomy 
to our psychological processes, but fundamentally mind and matter are only different 
aspects of the life process, different sides of the same coin, as it were. Mind is not an 
isolated interior realm separate from life and from matter; rather mind is a fundamental 
feature of life — it is the interior dimension of the material world. The cosmos, we might 
say, is the materiality of the cosmic mind, and the cosmic mind is the interior dimension of 
the cosmos. Thus understood, even planetary bodies must have their own interior 
dimension; even planetary systems must have a ‘within’, co-extensive with their ‘without’ 
— with their physical form and structure. 


It goes without saying, of course, that the application of Capra’s model of mind to 
cosmology relies largely on theoretical conjecture. But the very fact that such formulations 
of the nature of mind are appearing within new paradigm science seems to me of great 
significance, reflecting, I believe, the initial stages of a profound transition in our 
understanding of the human relationship to the cosmos. Indeed, from another quarter 
entirely, in support of these new theoretical formulations in the physical sciences, depth 
and transpersonal psychology have furnished us with similar, highly congruent models of 
the nature of the psyche. These approaches, as we will now consider, suggest a new 
understanding of mind — one that is more closely aligned with the ancient vision of the 
anima mundi and of a universal logos or nous. In this emerging vision, mind is not just 
personal and individual, but also transpersonal and collective; mind is not just 
anthropocentric but cosmological in scope and essence; it is not only to be understood 
atomistically but also holistically, recognizing that the human mind, although relatively 
separate and autonomous, is also embedded in larger fields of mind; and lastly mind 
cannot, in this new understanding, be reduced to material causes, nor conceived as a 
separate encapsulated realm of being, but is rather co-extensive with matter, present 
throughout the cosmos. 


It remains for us in the next two chapters to consider how we might actually experience 
the mind of the solar system in our lives, and to explore exactly what form the ‘within’ of 
the planetary order might take. As we now explore the interior dimension of the cosmos, 
we will attempt to bring together the theoretical models of systems theory with the 
research findings and theories of depth and transpersonal psychology. 


Notes 


1. In theory, certain forms of dualism (such as forms of parallelism or the notion of a pre-established harmony), which 
recognize a consistent and constant alignment between the outer world and the inner world, are quite compatible with 
astrology. However, in interactive substance dualism, which holds that mind and matter are two absolutely distinct 
substances that interact through the human brain, there is no obvious form of connection between planetary motions 
and human consciousness. 


2. Despite these many types of philosophical explanation, the legacy of both Christianity and Cartesian thinking that 
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have shaped the modern world view means that many people have retained an inarticulate notion of being a mind or a 
soul existing inside a body. 
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Such a notion, that the heavens are in some way expressive of a cosmic or divine mind, was fundamental to 
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the stars and into that orderly eternal circuit of the heavens which in its conscious movement ever about one centre, 
seeking nothing beyond, is a faithful copy of the divine Mind. And all that is within me strives towards the Good; and 
each, to the measure of its faculty, attains. For from that Good all the heavens depend, with all my own Soul and the 
Gods that dwell in my every part.’ Plotinus, Enneads, p. 139. 
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6. The Archetypal Order 


Our psyche is set up in accord with the structure of the universe, and what 
happens in the macrocosm likewise happens in the infinitesimal and most 
subjective reaches of the psyche. 


C.G. Jung 


The same organizing forces that have shaped nature in all her forms are also 
responsible for the structure of our minds. 


Werner Heisenberg 


Having begun our exploration of pattern by examining the planetary order of the solar 
system, we next moved from the outside inwards, as it were, by relating the planetary 
order to the interior realm of mind. We will now work in the opposite direction: taking as 
our starting point the human psyche, as explored by depth and transpersonal psychology, 
we will consider how the interior order of the psyche is related to the external world and 
to the cosmological context in which our lives take place. This will enable us to further 
develop our systems explanation of astrology. 


Consciousness and transpersonal psychology 


On reflection, the supposition that mind is present throughout the entire cosmos might 
seem to be nothing but unfounded speculation, a theoretical postulate reflecting the rather 
unconventional definition of mind used in systems theory, and one lacking any empirical 
support. This objection appears less valid, however, when we consider the significant 
body of research accumulated in recent years in transpersonal psychology, and the 
implications of this research for our understanding of mind. 


Whereas orthodox, academic psychology has focussed on a quite limited conception of 
the human mind (generally restricting its attention to cognitive processing, overt 
behaviour, childhood development, social relationships, and the surface personality), 
depth and transpersonal psychology have probed far beyond the ordinary surface levels of 
consciousness to explore deeper and wider realms of the human unconscious. What has 
emerged from these disciplines is a vastly enlarged picture of the psyche, one in which the 
conscious personality, the individual ego-self, is now seen to constitute only a small part 
of our psychological being. We now know that the roots of the human personality run deep 
and that its boundaries are not absolute but permeable, extending into the vastness of a 
psyche of perhaps infinite scope. 


Stanislav Grof is one of the founders of transpersonal psychology, and its leading light. 
Drawing on over fifty years of research in the field, he summarizes his view of the nature 
of the human psyche and its relationship to the cosmos: 


I now firmly believe that consciousness is more than an accidental by-product of the neurophysiological and biochemical processes taking place in the human brain. I see consciousness and the human psyche 
as expressions and reflections of a cosmic intelligence that permeates the entire universe and all of existence. We are not just highly evolved animals with biological computers embedded inside our skulls; we 


are also fields of consciousness without limits, transcending time, space, matter and linear causality.— 


Grof’s research, conducted first in the former Czechoslovakia and then in the United 
States, has amassed a significant body of evidence that consciousness, in some form, 
exists both beyond the conventional boundaries of personhood and independently of 
biological life. His investigation into various non-ordinary states of consciousness arising 
during experiential psychotherapy and psychological self-exploration sessions suggests 
that under certain conditions consciousness can transcend its ordinary individual 
boundaries and that the human psyche, at its deeper levels, is not individual in essence but 
trans-individual or transpersonal. While at the everyday surface level of consciousness it 
appears that you have your individual mind and I have mine, and that our minds are totally 
unrelated, at deeper levels individual minds appear to rest upon larger collective and 
transpersonal realms of being, realms unexplored by conventional psychology. Grof 
reports, for example, that in non-ordinary states of consciousness it is possible for a person 
to experience himself or herself as actually being other people with other identities, or as 
being animals, plants, and inorganic objects. Grof’s research suggests that it is even 
possible to experience a direct identification with the entire planetary consciousness or a 
universal mind. He has discovered, furthermore, that consciousness can also transcend the 
normal constraints of time, as in certain cases when it seems to be possible to experience a 
state of identity with one’s ancestors, or to gain access to the memories of what appear to 


be past life episodes from different historical eras. In fact, according to Grof’s findings, 
the interiority of the whole cosmos is potentially available to us through our own 
psychological self-exploration. People engaged in deep psychological self-exploration can 
have profound spiritual experiences of dimensions of being that lie far beyond our 
ordinary understanding of reality, and in this sense Grof’s work corroborates the reports of 
the world’s mystics and spiritual visionaries. Indeed, the non-ordinary states of 
consciousness that Grof calls holotropic states, by providing direct insight into the nature 
of reality beyond the world of the senses, have actually, he suggests, been the source of the 
cosmologies and mythologies of the world’s major religious traditions. 


‘The human kingdom, beneath the floor of the comparatively neat dwelling we call 
consciousness,’ Joseph Campbell remarked, ‘goes down into unsuspected Aladdin caves.’2 
Yet this kingdom extends not only down, into cavernous depths, but also upwards and 
outwards into realms of cosmic expanse and transcendent illumination. The exploration of 
the human psyche in holotropic states of consciousness is a gateway to the mythic, 
archetypal domain populated with the archetypal imagery and motifs of our collective 
religious history. These states of consciousness provide firsthand experiences of the realm 
of gods and goddesses, mythic heroes and demonic monsters, and blissful heavens and 
torturous hells. To the ordinary person, concerned with worldly affairs and constrained by 
the space- and time-bound categories of ego-consciousness, this other kingdom seems 
remote, improbable, illusory, the stuff of imagination and dream, perceived only in 
fleeting glimpses and dim intuitions — if at all. Yet for the shaman or the mystic, breaking 
through to the deeper dimensions of the psyche, this mysterious interior landscape is 
recognized to be a living reality, as real as, if not more real than, the daylight world of 
material concerns. And so it is that an encounter with this transpersonal, mythic dimension 
of the psyche awaits many people called to a life of self-exploration and self-realization. 
Whether one enters this realm consciously, like the mystic, or is overwhelmed by an 
irruption from the unconscious, as in schizophrenia, the transpersonal dimension of the 
human psyche reveals itself to be the numinous ground, the nourishing and annihilating 
abyss, on which human consciousness has its being. 


The idea that consciousness can exist independently of the physical brain and transcend 
the boundaries of individual selfhood, however extraordinary this may seem, is a 
conclusion that has been drawn where researchers and theorists have been willing to look 
beyond the constraining limits of the modern materialistic perspective and remain open to 
a more inclusive truth. Regrettably, there has all too often been a vehement resistance 
within scientific orthodoxy to any experience that transgresses the boundary of 
rationalistic materialism — although this now appears to be gradually changing. Such 
obstinacy in the face of anomalous data, as Jung suggested, can perhaps be attributed to 
the threat that information of this kind poses to the validity of the Western world view. For 
if we take research in transpersonal psychology seriously, and if we compare this with the 
new understanding of reality emerging in modern physics and systems theory, we are 
confronted with a view of the universe radically different to the dominant, orthodox world 
picture. Research into holotropic states of consciousness, Grof points out, calls into 
question a number of key assumptions of classical, mechanistic science and the 
conventional Western world view. Transpersonal experiences, he explains: 


imply such seemingly absurd notions as relativity and arbitrary nature of all physical boundaries, nonlocal connections in the universe, communication through unknown means and channels, memory without a 


material substrate, nonlinearity of time, or consciousness associated with all living organisms, and even inorganic matter.— 


Grof’s work — and the findings of other researchers in the field of transpersonal 
psychology, such as Ralph Metzner and Christopher Bache — quite specifically supports 
the idea of a cosmic mind. This research presents us with a view of the human psyche and 
its relationship to a ‘cosmic intelligence that permeates the entire universe’ that is closely 
compatible with the astrological perspective.2 Grof’s work, in broad agreement with the 
new vision of reality emerging from the new paradigm perspectives in physics and 
biology, emphasizes the fundamental interconnectedness of all phenomena. Echoing the 
philosophical conclusions drawn by some modern physicists, Grof suggests that ‘each of 
us is connected with and is an expression of all of existence.’ And — of particular 
relevance to astrology — he adds that the transpersonal view of consciousness implies: 

that our lives are not shaped only by the immediate environmental influences since the day of our birth but, of at least equal importance, they are shaped by ancestral, cultural, spiritual, and cosmic influences 


far beyond the scope of what we can perceive with our physical senses. 


In the exploration of the human psyche in transpersonal research, what begins as an 
interior quest, a great inward journey into the realm of the unconscious, leads, 
paradoxically, outwards to the cosmos. Beyond the world of the senses, beyond our 
ordinary states of consciousness, we encounter a deeply interconnected reality where rigid 
dichotomies that seemed incontestable and absolute now dissolve and show themselves in 
a different light, revealing their deeper unity and interdependence. And although it has 
scarcely begun to receive the consideration it merits within many approaches to 
transpersonal psychology, astrology — in its archetypal form — potentially occupies a 
special place within the transpersonal vision since it provides a cosmological perspective 
that enables us to better understand the mythic and archetypal content of all our states of 
consciousness, be these mundane or numinous, personal or transpersonal. Archetypal 
astrology, crucially, restores the ancient connection between mythos and logos, between 
the mythic imagination and the rational-spiritual world order, and between the interior 
world and cosmology. That it is able to do so owes much to Jung whose life and work 
brought together in a profound creative synthesis the divergent streams of rational- 
scientific empiricism and his own highly developed mythological-religious sensibility. 


The archetypes and the collective unconscious 


Breaking away from its origins in classical Freudian psychoanalysis, Jungian analytical 
psychology was extremely influential on the subsequent development of the transpersonal 
psychology movement and, more generally, on our emerging understanding of the interior 
landscape of the human psyche. With Jung, we find a model of the psyche that specifically 
posits the existence of deeper collective levels of mind and, crucially, his psychology also 
provides the clearest explication of the inherent structural order existing in the human 
psyche around which our thoughts, images, fantasies, and drives are thematically 
organized. 


During the course of his work, Jung observed that the fantasies and dreams described by 
his patients could not all be traced back to their own personal histories. Rather, some 
fantasy images were populated with motifs and symbols that appeared to be drawn from 
the mythological traditions of our collective past. To account for the origin of 
mythological and archetypal fantasy material, Jung postulated that the Freudian model of 
the unconscious — of a personal biographical unconscious consisting of repressed 
memories and morally unacceptable impulses, desires, and fears — rests upon an 
additional deeper ‘layer’, which he called the collective unconscious or objective psyche. 
He discovered that human life was not only motivated by instinctual drives rooted in 
human physiology and biographical material repressed into the personal unconscious, as 
Freud thought, but that it was also shaped by universal mythological patterns and images 
in the collective unconscious. This deep foundation and collective stratum of the psyche, 
in Jung’s view, serves as a ‘storehouse’ or ‘repository’ of the instincts, archetypal images, 
and dynamic forms behind human existence; and it is also ‘the matrix of experience’, the 
pre-existent ground from which the individual personality centred on the ego-complex 
emerges.8 


Jung discovered that images and motifs from Greek myths, Christianity, alchemy, 
Egyptian mythology, the ancient mysteries, Hermeticism, and many other traditions are to 
be found recorded in the dreams and fantasies of modern individuals, unconsciously 
shaping our experiences often in spite of our conscious intentions. Through Jung’s work, 
the perennial themes of myths were demonstrated to be integral to the structure and 
background functioning of the psyche. As we have seen, these themes are connected to 
underlying archetypes — such as the hero, the shadow, the anima, the animus, the wise old 
man, the child, the great mother, and the Self. It is the interplay of these archetypes, Jung 
found, that forms the unconscious background to the personal crises, adventures, and 
experiences in life. Every human life is the enactment of a drama, with universal and 
mythic undertones, in a contemporary, personal setting. The archetypal motifs are always 
evident if we look beneath the cultural and temporal context in which life takes place. It is 
for this reason that the great works of literature have a certain timeless quality, that the 
works of Shakespeare, for example, are as relevant to us today as they ever were, for they 
address the great archetypal themes of human experience. 


The archetypes were conceived by Jung as principles that are both instinctual and 
spiritual, both natural and transcendent. Indeed, such is the complex character of the 


archetypes that Jung felt it necessary to employ a wide variety of terms to describe them: 
gods, patterns of behaviour, conditioning factors, primordial images, unconscious 
dominants, organizing forms, formative principles, instinctual powers, dynamisms — to 
give but a few examples. He suggests, furthermore, that the archetypes are ‘active, living 
dispositions, ideas in the Platonic sense, that preform and continually influence our 
thoughts, feelings, and actions’. Jung therefore situates his theory of archetypes firmly in 
the mythic-Platonic tradition.2 Like the mythological gods, the archetypes are the 
formative principles, superordinate to human consciousness and will, that structure, order, 
and animate our life experience. 


Jung’s work demonstrated that the gods and themes of myth live on within the depths of 
the human mind. But how, with regard to astrology, could such mythic gods and themes be 
related to the planets? To answer this question, we will need to consider the theoretical 
background to Jung’s psychology and relate this to our systems model of the cosmos. 


Archetypal psychology and the systems model 


During the last century, many leading astrologers turned to Jung’s theory of archetypes in 
the belief that this could provide some kind of empirical validation or wider authority to 
support astrology. For Jung himself, astrology held an ongoing fascination since he 
believed it represented ‘the sum of all the psychological knowledge of antiquity’, and we 
know from his personal correspondence that he regularly used astrological charts to help 
with the analysis of his patients.12 For example, in a letter written in 1947, Jung remarks: 

In cases of difficult psychological diagnosis, I usually get a horoscope in order to have a further point of view from an entirely different angle. I must say that I very often found that the astrological data 
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elucidated certain points which otherwise I would have been unable to understand. 


In practice, however, the sometimes uncritical application of Jung’s ideas to astrology 
has been problematic. Most notably, the failure to address the implicit philosophical 
assumptions within Jungian psychology has seen conceptual limitations within Jung’s 
thinking imported into astrology. This has led, in some cases, to a misunderstanding both 
of the nature of the astrological planetary principles and the meaning of the astrological 
birth chart. Critics of psychological astrology have argued that by simplistically 
connecting the planets with the Jungian archetypes, for example, and by defining the 
astrological birth chart as a map of the psyche, astrology has in effect been reduced to 
nothing but psychology, concerned only with human interiority and only incidentally 
related to the outside world.!2 The influence of twentieth century depth, humanistic, and 
transpersonal psychology — each of which, until recently, adopted an individualistic, 
person-centred perspective, or focussed predominantly on the intrapsychic nature of 
human experience — has led to an exaggerated emphasis within modern astrology on the 
psychology of the individual, often at the expense of an appreciation of our relationships 
to other people and of our participation in collective planetary cycles pertaining to the 
Zeitgeist and to world events. Under the influence of psychology and science, 
psychological astrology has often assumed an anthropocentric and Cartesian starting point 
such that the individual psyche has been tacitly construed as existing quite independently 
of the external world and other individual psyches. At the root of these difficulties lies the 
philosophical understanding of the relationship between the psyche and the cosmos, and 
between the planets and the archetypal principles. 


What has become clear is that we cannot use Jungian psychology to formulate an 
explanation of astrology without considering the wider philosophical framework within 
which Jung’s ideas are situated. As it happens, this issue has been at the forefront of 
debates within post-Jungian archetypal studies in recent decades. James Hillman, for 
example, suggests that what is needed is a ‘psychological cosmology’ that addresses the 
relationship of archetypal psychology (and its therapeutic applications) to its deeper 
cosmological or metaphysical ground.42 Along similar lines, philosopher David Ray 
Griffin, following his engagement with Jung’s ideas in relation to those of Alfred North 
Whitehead, calls for a new ‘metaphysical psychology’ that specifically brings together 
metaphysics, cosmology, and psychology. This endeavour is clearly of fundamental 
importance to any viable form of explanation of the human relationship to the cosmic 


order and is essential, therefore, for astrology and its application to myth. 


It is partly because of the ambiguity in Jung’s own thought, and partly because of the 
sheer complexity, scope, and profundity of his ideas, that Jungian theory has left itself 
open to different, often widely varying, interpretations and emphases./2 The established 
interpretations all have their strengths, yet none of them, to my mind, is wholly adequate 
to satisfactorily accommodate all the main elements of Jungian thought, and they 
invariably tend to emphasize some aspects at the expense of others. Most important, these 
interpretations generally fail to take into account the evolution of Jung’s thought, 
particularly the radical shift in his thinking about archetypes in his later years, or to 
accommodate his many brilliant, although sometimes conflicting insights that often seem 
to transcend his more systematic theoretical formulations. As Jung himself openly 
admitted, it remains the task of those who come after him to put his ideas into order. 


In response to this, several theorists have taken up the challenge of clarifying, revising, 
and further developing Jung’s ideas. One of the most interesting and potentially fruitful 
lines of enquiry, pursued by Robert Aziz, Allan Combs, Roderick Main, Victor Mansfield, 
David Peat, and others, has focussed on Jung’s study of synchronicity, addressing 
specifically its implications for the psychology of religion, for the relationship between the 
inner and outer dimensions of reality, and for understanding the nature of the archetypes. 
Richard Tarnas’ research into archetypal astrology has recently added further impetus to 
these theoretical advances: not only does Tarnas use a late-Jungian archetypal model to 
introduce his research into the patterns of world history and individual biography, but his 
research findings corroborate, in many respects, some of Jung’s more speculative insights 
into the nature of the archetypes and their role in synchronistic correspondences. 
Summarizing the conclusions of his thirty years of research into archetypal astrology, and 
echoing Jung’s later view of archetypes, Tarnas declares: ‘I have become fully persuaded 
that these archetypal categories are not merely constructed but are in some sense both 
psychological and cosmological in nature.’ 1° 


Following this lead, I believe that given both the evidence set forth in Tarnas’ work and 
the implications of synchronistic phenomena, we can now consider what might be called a 
cosmological interpretation of Jungian psychology and that such an interpretation might 
help us make clearer sense of Jung’s ideas, particularly as they relate to astrology. Central 
to this interpretation of Jung’s thought is the supposition that the archetypes, in their 
deepest nature, are cosmological principles, not just ideas or images in the individual 
mind. More specifically, a cosmological interpretation draws upon Jung’s later view of the 
nature of the psyche and the archetypes, and on his reflections on synchronicity, to support 
the idea that the structural order of the psyche is related to the structural order of the 
cosmos, and that both cosmos and psyche rest on a deeper underlying ground. 


As I see it, there are three main factors in particular that support a cosmological 
interpretation of Jungian psychology and which point to a convergence of his theory of 
archetypes with our systems model. 


Self-organization in the psyche 


First, Jung’s discovery of the archetypes and the collective unconscious revealed that the 
human psyche itself has a pattern of organization that influences and shapes human 
experience. The interior realm of the psyche is not just a chaotic domain teeming with 
repressed drives, forgotten memories, and mythic images, but possesses its own inherent 
organization. Just as in the systems cosmology, in which we identified an underlying 
pattern manifest in the physical structure of the solar system and the universe at large, 
similarly, in Jungian depth psychology, we can recognize the existence of an underlying 
pattern in the structure of the human mind. Indeed, Jung demonstrated that in line with our 
systems model of the cosmos, the psyche can actually be conceived as a system in its own 
right with its own inherent pattern of organization, its own dynamic processes, and its own 
telos or purpose. 


The archetypes in the collective unconscious, Jung discovered, are essential to the 
psyche’s self-organizing capability. Liliane Frey-Rohn, one of Jung’s colleagues and a 
leading interpreter of his work, reports that Jung construed the archetypes as innate 
‘organizing factors’ behind the images, ideas, fantasies, and emotional complexes in 
human psychological life. The archetypes, she explains, seem ‘to indicate an abstract 
pattern of organization’ within the psyche.+ We are ordinarily unconscious or unaware of 
this pattern, however, because it exists a priori; it is the pre-given structure of our 
conscious experience of the world. For Jung, as in the Kantian view, the human mind is 
not a tabula rasa, a blank slate upon which our experiences are imprinted. Rather, human 
beings enter the world, he believed, with a defined set of archetypal dispositions and pre- 
established responses that are typical of the entire species. The organization of our ideas, 
emotions, imagination, and drives is unconsciously conditioned by the archetypal 
dimension of the psyche, by those deep structures and principles that create the context in 
which human consciousness exists. 


A primary function of the archetypes is to regulate and order the expression of 
instinctual energy in human life. Jung describes the archetypes as ‘the forms which the 
instincts assume.’48 Archetypes, in other words, are the patterning principles through 
which instinct, the energy of nature, is channelled into human life. Here again, as in 
systems theory, we encounter the idea that pattern gives an order and form to the process 
of life. For Jung, life energy (what he calls libido or psychic energy) flows along certain 
archetypal pathways as it is channelled into typical, recurring forms of expression, and is 
thematically patterned according to the core meanings of the archetypes. 


Of particular relevance here is Jung’s view of number as an ‘archetype of order’ .12 
Whereas the archetypal images such as the hero, the anima, and the shadow are 
responsible for a kind of thematic patterning of human experience, number, as we noted 
earlier, is specifically related to the organization and order within the psyche. Numerical 
and geometrical ordering seems to be especially significant, Jung discovered, in the 
sequence of psychological transformations occurring during the individuation process. 
The dream and fantasy images of his patients as they entered a deeper relationship with 
the unconscious psyche revealed common numeric and geometric themes: 


The chaotic assortment of images that at first confronted me reduced itself in the course of the work to certain well-defined themes and formal elements, which repeated themselves in identical or analogous 
form with the most varied individuals. I mention, as the most salient characteristics, chaotic multiplicity and order; duality; the opposition of light and dark, upper and lower, right and left; the union of 


opposites in a third; the quaternity (square, cross); rotation (circle, sphere); and finally the centering process and radial arrangement that usually followed some quaternary system. 


Many of these themes are drawn together in the symbolism of the mandala whose basic 
form, like astrological charts, consists of a circle enclosing a fourfold interior structure. 
Jung discovered that these geometrically patterned drawings, which are to be found in 
different forms throughout many of the world’s mythological traditions, are spontaneously 
produced by the psyche during the course of psychological reorientation, usually as a 
means of re-establishing a sense of psychic balance during periods of turmoil and 
confusion. For Jung, mandalas were representations of the wholeness of the Self, visual 
guides to the unfolding process of individuation by which the Self is to be realized in 
conscious actuality. Ultimately, it is the Self, as the central organizing principle, that is the 
source of the psyche’s purposeful order and teleology. The Self is the archetype of 
wholeness and unity that reconciles all polarities in a dynamic tension of opposites. 


Again, just as in our systems model of astrology in which the pattern of the solar system 
can be understood in terms of the number symbolism behind the various geometric 
relationships between the planets, in the psyche the archetypes, too, operate within a 
framework of numeric and geometric patterns. If the archetypal principles are the dynamic 
powers within the psyche, it is the numeric patterning that provides the organizing context 
in which these powers are expressed. 


In Jung’s theory of the archetypes, then, we have a psychological model that explicitly 
identifies an inherent pattern of self-organization within the unconscious psyche. As such, 
it permits direct comparison with our systems model of the solar system. Both the psyche 
and the cosmos can be conceptualized as systems. Both models recognize that the patterns 
of organization within these systems are pluralistic, in that both are made up of multiple 
centres or components. Whereas we identified the planets as the main components of the 
pattern of the solar system, the archetypes are the main components of the pattern of 
organization in the human psyche. Both patterns, furthermore, appear to be organized 
according to the principles of number and geometry. And in both cases, these patterns 
form the larger background context of human experience: the planetary order is the 
background context of our physical life here on Earth and the archetypal order is the 
background context of our psychological life. Symbolically, the two patterns exist in 
parallel — one in outer space surrounding life on Earth, and the other in the collective 
unconscious, the psychological environment ‘surrounding’ ego-consciousness; one pattern 
is exterior, in the depths of space, and the other interior, in the depths of the human 
psyche. 


Given these suggestive similarities and parallels between the systems cosmology and 
archetypal theory, we might reasonably wonder if in fact the pattern of self-organization of 
the solar system and the archetypal order of the psyche are actually, at root, one and the 
same. If mind and matter are different aspects of the unitary life process, then, logically, it 
would make sense if they shared the same pattern of organization, and there were a single 
underlying order common to both the psyche and the cosmos. It seems feasible, then, that 
the systems idea of the mind of the solar system — of the interior dimension of the solar 
system — can be related to Jung’s idea of the collective unconscious. Perhaps, approached 


from within, through the medium of human psychological experience, the archetypal order 
in the unconscious psyche is the form in which we actually experience the mind of the 
solar system. 


The nature of the planetary archetypes 


This line of conjecture appears more plausible when we consider, as our second point, 
Jung’s view on the nature of the archetypes. Although he initially conceived of the 
archetypes as being inherently psychological in essence, pertaining only to the psyche, in 
the latter part of his career in the 1940s and 1950s, Jung began to revise his earlier 
formulation, postulating that the archetypes are not just psychological principles since 
they also appear to influence nature and the external world. The ultimate basis of the 
archetype, he reasoned, must therefore be transcendent of its expression in the psyche, 
pertaining to a deeper unseen order that also underlies the phenomenal world. 


With his repeatedly professed reluctance to engage in metaphysical speculation, and 
because of his loyalty to a Kantian epistemology, throughout his life Jung endeavoured, 
often in spite of himself, to restrict his scope of attention to the empirical investigation of 
the psyche. During the early and middle periods of his career, influenced by Kant’s 
distinction between noumena and phenomena, Jung believed that the archetypes, in their 
essential form, are unknowable factors existing outside the limits of our psychological 
experience. He had conceived of archetypes as strictly psychological principles whose 
ultimate ontological status could not be determined. However, primarily through exploring 
the phenomenon of synchronicity, Jung was forced to consider the possibility that 
archetypes are in fact universal, multidimensional ordering factors influencing both 
psyche and cosmos, mind and matter. In short, Jung was compelled to consider the idea 
that the archetypes had a metaphysical basis outside of the psyche. 


Synchronicities provided the first clue that archetypal and mythic patterns are not 
wholly restricted to the inner world of the psyche. Synchronistic phenomena, Jung 
discovered, ‘seem to be connected primarily with activated archetypal processes in the 
unconscious’ (as in the scarab beetle case in which this ‘meaningful coincidence’ was 
related to the rebirth archetype).22 Therefore, because in cases of synchronicity meaning 
manifests externally, in the events and circumstances of the outer world, this implies that 
the ‘activated archetypal processes’ that give rise to this meaning must also be related to 
the external world, not just to the interior realm of the psyche. If, as with synchronicities, 
archetypal meaning is present not only within but also without, then the archetypes must 
be related to the cosmos as well as to the psyche — they cannot just be psychological 
principles relating only to an encapsulated interior mind. If archetypal principles are 
indeed responsible for cases of synchronicity, they are perhaps better understood as 
something like powers of nature and as dynamic ordering principles that are both 
psychological and cosmological in essence. 


Jung’s insight into the metapsychic status of the archetypes, and his need to explain how 
they might also influence the external world, lies behind his contention that the archetypes 
have a psychoid basis — his conjecture that the archetypes are only partly psychological 
in essence, and that they are also partly organic and material, present in the materiality of 
the cosmos as well as the structure of the psyche. Indeed, that Jung believed the 
archetypes might have a physiological connection and exert a formative ordering influence 
on the natural world is also apparent from his attempt to establish a parallel between his 


own theories and those emerging in the new physics at the time. Several commentators 
have drawn attention to Jung’s dialogue with his contemporary, the physicist Wolfgang 
Pauli, a collaboration that suggested a considerable degree of overlap between ideas in the 
two fields. For example, in a letter to Jung, Pauli remarks that Jungian psychology and 
modern physics ‘coincide in their tendency to extend the old narrow idea of “causality” 
(determinism) to a more general form of “organization” in nature’.22 Whereas Jung 
stressed the organization or pattern in the psyche, Pauli (and other physicists) uncovered a 
pattern of organization in matter, yet both men intuitively felt there must be a common 
ground. Indeed, Pauli saw in Jung’s theory of the archetypes a means of reconnecting the 
psyche and the cosmos, and mind and matter, by the recognition of ‘a cosmic order 
independent of our choice and distinct from the world of phenomena’ .24 


This shift to a recognition of the metapsychic and transcendent character of the 
archetypes is also expressed in Jung’s later views on the essentially Pythagorean nature of 
number archetypes, a theme subsequently taken up by Jung’s foremost student and 
collaborator, Marie Louise von Franz. Again, Jung’s late reflections on synchronicity led 
him to the tentative conclusion that number is not only an archetype in the psyche but that 
it is actually fundamental to the organization of reality as a whole in both its material and 
its psychological dimensions. As we have seen, this supposition appears to be 
corroborated by Tarnas’ astrological research in which he found that the angle of 
relationship between the planets is meaningfully reflected in the particular character of the 
relationship between the corresponding archetypal principles. The same numeric order 
apparent in the relationship between the planets in the solar system also seems to be 
evident in the thematic archetypal order of human experience. 


On the face of it, of course, there seems nothing less likely to conform to a 
mathematical order than the mythic and archetypal themes in human experience. One 
would ordinarily think the world of myth a far cry from the precision of mathematics and 
astronomy. However, the astrological perspective suggests that the interior landscape of 
archetypal and mythic images in the collective unconscious — the thematic order behind 
our everyday experiences — conforms to the same self-organizing pattern that we can see 
in the planetary order of our solar system. The consistency and coherence of the timing of 
the correspondence between the planetary alignments and the manifestation of archetypal 
themes in human experience, and the overall gestalt of synchronistic meaning evident 
within this correspondence, is quite remarkable. Tracking the movements of the planets, it 
is possible to observe that when two planets move into close geometric alignment, this 
coincides again and again with periods when the archetypes associated with these planets 
are powerfully activated. Richard Tarnas provides many examples of such correlations in 
Cosmos and Psyche and many further examples from a number of contributors are given 
in Archai: The Journal of Archetypal Cosmology. 


In his later work, Jung is careful to draw a distinction between the deepest form of the 
archetype (the archetype per se) and archetypal images or representations that arise from 
this underlying form. For Jung, the archetypes, in their essential nature, are 
‘irrepresentable transcendental factors’ that give rise to associated archetypal images. 
What we experience in dreams and fantasies, according to Jung, are the archetypal images, 
emanations of the archetype but not the archetype itself whose ultimate ‘transcendental’ 
nature cannot be consciously experienced, only intuited or implied. The basic form of the 


archetype remains, Jung thought, transcendent of the perceiving consciousness and its 
particular form of manifestation. Archetypes, then, appear to have two relatively distinct 
dimensions: on the one hand, they are archetypal images experienced within the human 
psyche, and, on the other hand, they are transcendental principles and organizing forms 
that appear to lie behind both psyche and cosmos, giving a formative order to both. 


The planetary archetypes in astrology seem to relate to these deeper transcendent 
archetypal principles of which the archetypal images and gods of myth are more specific 
derivations. For example, the planetary archetype of the Moon includes in its range of 
meanings the three Jungian archetypes of the anima, the mother, and the child, and it has 
further associations to other archetypal situations and phenomena including the home, the 
womb, the matrix of being, to women generally, and to the feminine principle. Similarly, 
the planetary archetype Jupiter, as the general principle of expansion, elevation, and 
abundance, is conveyed in part by many different archetypal roles such as teacher, 
preacher, explorer, adventurer, profligate wastrel, and speculative gambler. It is related as 
well to the archetypal experience of success, of bounty, and of crowning glory, with each 
of these motifs and roles reflecting in different ways the underlying core meaning of the 
planetary archetype. Although there might be an archetypal image associated with every 
typical situation in life, as Jung said, there seem to be a limited number of core principles 
from which these more specific archetypal images and representations arise, and it is to 
these core principles that the planetary archetypes in astrology seem to relate. 


‘An archetypal content,’ Jung explains: 


expresses itself, first and foremost, in metaphors. If such a content should speak of the sun and identify with it the lion, the king, the hoard of gold guarded by the dragon, or the power that makes for the life 
and health of man, it is neither the one thing nor the other, but rather an unknown third which finds more or less adequate expression in all these similes, yet — to the perpetual vexation of the intellect — 


remains unknown and not to be fitted into a formula. 


The planetary archetypes point to this unknown something behind the specific images and 
motifs. In this case, the various images and motifs Jung cites (the sun, the lion, the king, 
gold, vitality, life power) are all associated with the planetary archetype of the Sun and its 
related zodiacal sign of Leo. 


In mythology, similarly, Joseph Campbell recognized that the specific forms of the gods 
are expressions of more fundamental underlying principles. “The god,’ he observes, ‘may 
appear in any one or more of a number of forms together: anthropomorphic, 
theriomorphic, vegetal, heavenly, or elemental ... which are to be recognized as aspects of 
a single polymorphous principle, symbolized in, yet beyond, all.’22 The gods must remain 
‘transparent to transcendence’, as Campbell liked to say, such that one can see beyond any 
particular form of a god to the deeper power and mystery this conceals.2® 


It might be helpful here to draw a distinction between the ordinary function of the 
archetype — that of thematically structuring and animating human experience — and a 
direct archetypal experience. In deep psychological exploration, or in heightened moments 
of openness, receptivity, and inspiration, one can have a direct encounter with the 
archetypal realm in all its unbridled power and intensity, an experience that is 
distinguished by a sense of the numinous — of mystery and awe, of tremendous power 
rising through the body, of intense religious affect, of emotional arousal, of tingling 
nerves, of soaring moral uplift, of demonic strength or even evil, or of overwhelming 


beauty and a sense of rightness or truth. In such moments, it seems that one has truly 
stepped into the realm of the gods. ‘Wherever we come into contact with an archetype,’ 
Jung observes, ‘we enter into relationship with transconscious, metapsychic factors.’22 
Indeed, the numinous experience of the archetypes gives a sense of certainty that one is 
actually encountering a higher reality, as it were, that one has indeed touched upon a 
transcendent power.22 While we cannot know for sure if this is so, anyone who has 
directly encountered the numinous power of an archetype in this way, who has 
experienced for themselves the impact of an activated archetypal process in their life, is 
left with the firm conviction that these dynamic powers are indeed the shaping forces of 
reality and not merely interior psychological images or physiologically imprinted 
biological habits.24 


In view of their status as principles that are transcendent of their manifestation in the 
psyche and the cosmos, we are able to advance with more confidence the idea that the 
archetypal principles might be related to the underlying pattern of self-organization of the 
solar system. For just as the systems cosmology, in which the external cosmological order 
is also related to mind and to the interior dimension of things, so in Jungian depth 
psychology the archetypal order relates both to the inner realm of the human psyche and to 
the outer realm of the cosmos. Both formulations — the systems cosmology and Jungian 
psychology — recognize an underlying order that is intrinsic to both psyche and cosmos, 
and yet appears to transcend its manifestation in either realm, pointing, I believe, to a 
deeper order underpinning both. 


It seems, then, that when Jung discovered the archetypal basis of the psyche he had not 
just stumbled across a psychological order within an encapsulated human mind, but an 
order that was inherent in the very fabric of reality as a whole. And although this order 
was readily apparent from an examination of the imaginal products of the psyche — in 
dreams and fantasies, for example — it was also apparent in the thematic arrangement and 
patterning of events of the external world and in nature, as revealed by synchronicities. 
Concerning the sphere of influence of the archetypes, no sharp distinction could be drawn 
between inner and outer. Indeed, as we will consider next, the existence of such a 
multidimensional archetypal basis to reality led Jung to call into question the modern 
dichotomy of mind and matter, and psyche and cosmos — a dichotomy that had 
previously defined much of his own thinking. 


The underlying identity of psyche and cosmos 


The third reason Jungian psychology lends itself to a cosmological interpretation and 
supports the systems cosmology outlined above is that Jung, in this later thought, began to 
recognize an underlying identity of the psyche and the cosmos. Reflecting upon the 
ontological status of the archetypes and their role in the synchronous correspondence 
between inner meaning and outer conditions, Jung began to give serious consideration to 
the wider issue of the relationship between the psyche and the material world. In his 1948 
essay, ‘On the Nature of the Psyche’, he reasons: 

Since psyche and matter are contained in one and the same world, and moreover are in continuous contact with one another and ultimately rest on irrepresentable, transcendental factors, it is not only possible 


but fairly probable, even, that psyche and matter are two different aspects of one and the same thing. 


As early as 1928, Jung had recognized that ‘in some way or other we are all part of a 
single all-embracing psyche’.22 Writing at the end of his career, in Mysterium 
Coniunctionis, his magnum opus on alchemy, he states that ‘the background of our 
empirical world thus appears to be in fact a unus mundus’ (the Hermetic term for the one 
world or one cosmos), and that there is an ‘identity of the psychic and the physical’ .34 
Increasingly, Jung had come to believe that behind the apparent multiplicity of the 
phenomenal world, psyche and cosmos form part of a unitary reality and rest upon a 
common ‘transcendental background’. The archetypes, Jung proposes, are rooted in this 
underlying unity of the unus mundus. In a letter written in 1957, he notes further that it is 
through the archetypal dimension of the psyche that ‘all individual psyches are identical 
with each other, and where they function as if they were the one undivided Psyche the 
ancients called anima mundi or the psyche tou kosmou [the cosmic psyche]’.22 Thus 
understood, the psyche is much more than a merely human psyche, for the collective 
unconscious is effectively in contact with all aspects of reality. 


Jung’s recognition of an underlying psyche-cosmos identity marked the culmination of 
his long struggle against the constraining limits of the dualistic Kantian framework (and 
its implicit Cartesianism) within which he attempted to accommodate his ideas. As 
Jungian scholar Roger Brooke notes, although Jung was often guilty of falling into the 
Cartesian trap of imagining the psyche and the cosmos to be separate ontological realms, 
many of his utterances and pronouncements about the nature of the psyche, such as those 
cited above, clearly contradict a Cartesian interpretation and indicate that, by the end of 
his career, Jung’s view was in broad agreement with the new understanding of the mind- 
matter relationship suggested in the last chapter, one that has emerged independently in 
the new paradigm sciences.2® 


Brooke points out that it is just this insight into the unity of human experience that is 
also fundamental to existential phenomenology, the philosophical movement emerging out 
of the work of Edmund Husserl, whose leading exponents included Martin Heidegger and 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty. In advocating a ‘return to the essences’, existential 
phenomenologists attempt to describe experience as it is actually presented to 
consciousness. By a process known as the phenomenological reduction, which involves 
the ‘bracketing’ of all preconceived judgments and conceptual assumptions about the 


world, phenomenologists seek, as far as possible, to describe the world as it is actually 
experienced. This approach led Heidegger and Merleau-Ponty to reject outright Cartesian 
dualism since a phenomenological examination of human experience, they found, reveals 
that mind and matter always occur together as an existential unity, and that the Cartesian 
distinction between inner and outer is only a useful conceptual differentiation, not an 
absolute ontological fact. 


For phenomenologists, the defining property of human consciousness is intentionality, 
which means that consciousness is always ‘consciousness of something’, that it is always 
directed towards to the world. In the phenomenological understanding, as Brooke 
explains: 

consciousness is that irreducible, non-optional occurrence within which the world comes into being. It cannot be an encapsulated entity, enclosed within itself, or a little person looking at images in the brain. 


As being-in-the-world, consciousness is the open clearing that gathers the world together. 


According to this view, we should not think of the human-world relationship dualistically, 
in which person and world are two separate entities that interact, for these always occur 
together in experience — there is no such thing as an absolutely independent subject and 
object. Brooke argues, therefore, that the psyche should not be construed as an inner 
realm, separate from the external world, for that would be to artificially split the lived 
reality of the psyche, to deprive the psyche of its inherent world-relatedness.28 He points 
out that because all human experience is psychological, as Jung maintains, it must, by 
definition, take place in the psyche. There is a danger, then, that if the psyche is construed 
as a separate realm divorced from material reality, human experience becomes severed 
from any kind of relationship to the world. Brooke points out, however, that if the psyche 
is understood not as a separate inner, mental realm but as the life-world — as the world’s 
psychological experience — then this problematic severance is avoided. ‘When Jung says 
we live not in a material world but a psychic world,’ he explains, ‘he is not saying that the 
psyche is an “encapsulated” world unto itself, but that the world in which we live is 
psychological.’22 


The world in which we live is psychological, as indeed, we might add, is the whole 
universe. Recalling our systems model from the last chapter, the psyche can be 
understood, I believe, as the universe’s interior dimension in which human beings partake. 
The psyche is not inside us and, furthermore, it is not primarily personal and subjective in 
essence, but collective and objective, as Brooke’s phenomenological reading of Jung 
testifies: 


The psyche is not to be confused with or limited to the boundaries of the individual person, whose personal psychology is organized around the ‘ego’. Thus there is strictly speaking not his or her psyche but 
rather the psyche within which he and she have individual perspectives and play their parts. The psyche, insists Jung, surrounds the human being and is antecedent to him or her. It is not inside us anymore than 


the sea is inside the fish ... for Jung, the psyche is not in each of us, we are in the psyche.—— 


Understood in this way, the psyche, at its deepest level, is universal in its nature — it is 
something akin, I believe, to a cosmic psyche in which people live, as in Jung’s analogy, 
like fish in the sea. 


Although Jung sought to make a clear distinction between the individual psyche (that is, 
the ego and the personal unconscious) and the transpersonal psyche (the collective 
unconscious), his understanding of the relationship between these two is far from 


unambiguous, especially as his view of the nature of the collective unconscious seems to 
have undergone a marked change in his later work. In his earlier and middle periods, while 
realizing that the psyche has a collective or transpersonal dimension, Jung mostly 
conceived of the psyche as an individual human mind with a collective ‘layer’. He 
attempted to locate the basis of the collective or transpersonal unconscious within the 
individual person in the structure of the human brain. Later, he appears to have begun to 
construe the psyche more as a kind of universal field in which human consciousness is 
situated. The collective unconscious, in this later view, is not dependent on brain structure, 
nor is it within the individual person, but is rather a single collective or transpersonal 
psychological field — it is, in Jung’s words, ‘a field of experience of unlimited extent’ — 
in which we all live, a field that pervades the world around us, and in which the conscious 
ego, the individual personality, is embedded.“2 Supporting much of what we have covered 
above, as if to summarize our thesis, Jung gives another illuminating analogy: 

The collective unconscious surrounds us on all sides ... It is more like an atmosphere in which we live than something that is found in us ... Also, it does not by any means behave merely psychologically; in 


the cases of so-called synchronicity it proves to be a universal substrate present in the environment rather than a psychological premise. 


Like the atmosphere all around us, in this view the collective unconscious is effectively 
co-extensive with the world in which we live, interfused with the cosmos. For just as the 
world is the physical environment in which our lives take place, the collective 
unconscious is the psychological environment within which human personal identity, 
centred on the conscious ego, is situated. Within and without, inner and outer, psyche and 
cosmos — these realms, although relatively distinct modes of experiencing reality, seem 
to have an underlying ontological identity. 


Astrology and the cosmic psyche 


Drawing together the above considerations, we are presented thus with two sharply 
distinct ways of seeing Jung’s psychology, which I will now attempt to briefly summarize 
and contrast. In the traditional models, originating in Jung’s early and middle periods, the 
term psyche seems to refer to a separate individual mind situated ‘inside’ the individual 
person that projects meaning out onto an essentially neutral, unknowable objective reality. 
The collective unconscious is a deep layer within each individual psyche, and the 
archetypes are to be found replicated anew within each of us in this collective layer. We 
are each related to the collective unconscious because the same psychological structure is 
replicated in each of us, inherited at birth. We each have an ego, a personal unconscious, a 
collective unconscious, a shadow, a persona, an anima or animus, and so on, because of 
our innate psychological structure and this is somehow related to the inherited structure of 
the brain. 


By contrast, according to our alternative cosmological interpretation, which is based for 
the most part on Jung’s later ideas, the term psyche refers first and foremost to a single 
cosmic psyche within which all individual psyches are situated. Rather than many 
individual psyches each with its own collective unconscious layer, there is one collective 
unconscious that we all share and in which we partake. There is one set of 
multidimensional archetypal principles underlying the psyche and the cosmos that we are 
each related to. Although it is primarily experienced through human interiority, the cosmic 
psyche is not actually contained within us but is more like a universal field, all around us, 
intimately related to the external world, to nature, and to the cosmos. The archetypal 
principles are the organizing forms and creative powers of this transpersonal cosmic 
psyche. We each have our own unique relationship to the archetypal principles and this is 
reflected, in individual psychology, by our own personal complexes and our individual 
experiences of the Jungian archetypal images. 


The transition in Jung’s thought, presented above in starkly contrasting terms for ease of 
recognition, helps us to appreciate and understand his various attempts to find a physical 
or material basis for the archetypes. We can see that as long as the psyche is conceived 
only as a separate individual mind with its own collective layer, it makes sense to attempt 
to find a material basis for the collective unconscious and the archetypes in human 
physiology, in the individual human body. Thus, Jung’s early view of the archetypes as 
hard-wired pathways in the brain and nervous system.44 If, however, the collective 
unconscious belongs to one cosmic psyche in which we all participate then the material 
basis or correlate of this cannot be the individual brain or body, but must in fact be the 
cosmos itself. Just as the individual mind is necessarily related to the individual body, so 
the cosmic psyche must, similarly, be related to the ‘body’ of the cosmos, as it were. And, 
if the archetypal principles themselves have a material dimension, then it would make 
more sense if this were situated or reflected in the larger ‘organism’ of the cosmos, and not 
within the individual human being. 


When applied to astrology, the two interpretations of Jung’s ideas provide radically 
differing explanations of the relationship between the planets and human experience. In 


line with the former model, reflecting a view of astrology that Jung seems to have 
entertained even late into his life, the astrological relationship between the planets and 
human experience is generally explained as a form of anthropomorphic projection of the 
psyche onto the heavens — a projection, that is, of the collective unconscious (understood 
as a radically separate, interior realm) onto the exterior cosmos. When construed in this 
way, the planets are seen, quite correctly, not as material causal influences behind human 
life but — and here it becomes more problematic — as entities that can be used merely to 
reflect the archetypal patterns of human experience. The archetypal meaning of the 
planets, by this account, is thought to exist only within the individual human psyche 
(again understood in Cartesian-Kantian terms as an interior realm radically separate from 
the cosmos). The planets themselves are held to be inherently devoid of significance save 
for the meaning ascribed to them through acts of unconscious symbolic projection. The 
planetary bodies, it is supposed, serve as a suitable and convenient medium onto which the 
archetypal qualities and principles within the collective unconscious can be projected in 
that they are both mathematically predictable and they form an objective pattern in the 
sky, applicable to us all. The relationship between the planet and the archetype, 
understood as a form of projection, has no firm ontological basis; there is no deeper form 
of relationship inherent in the nature of things that specifically links the planets to the 
archetypes. 


According to the cosmological interpretation, however, a far stronger relationship 
between the planets and the archetypes is suggested. If archetypes are multidimensional 
organizational principles pertaining to both psyche and cosmos, there can be no question 
of projecting archetypal meaning across the supposed Cartesian divide from the collective 
unconscious onto the heavens; rather, archetypal meaning is already present throughout 
the cosmos as its self-organizing capacity, simultaneously structuring the world in which 
we live and shaping our psychological experience. The collective unconscious is not a 
separate psychological realm, but is itself part of nature — the interior dimension of the 
material world. Thus the patterns of nature and of the cosmos are expressive of the 
collective unconscious. They convey its meanings to us in physical form. The psyche’s 
own deep structure is simultaneously manifest in the deep structure of the cosmos.4® 


The cosmological interpretation of Jungian psychology, like the systems cosmology, 
implies that what we would ordinarily imagine to be an outer cosmological pattern formed 
by the planets in the solar system and what we would take to be an inner psychological 
order formed by the archetypes are, quite possibly, different forms of manifestation of the 
same underlying self-organizing pattern, different ways this organizing pattern is apparent 
in our life experience. It seems likely, that is, that the two patterns we have examined — 
the planetary and the archetypal — are in fact both expressions of one and the same 
pattern of organization pertaining to an underlying or transcendent dimension of reality, 
which is the ground of both psyche and cosmos. It is on this common underlying pattern, I 
believe, that the astrological correspondence between planets and the planetary archetypes 
is based. 


If all individuals are indeed related to each other through the archetypal dimension of 
the psyche; if the collective unconscious psyche is indeed like a field, or the sea, or the 
atmosphere all around us and is not an interior encapsulated realm; if the archetypes are 
actually multidimensional ordering principles that influence nature and the external world 


as well as the psyche; and if there is indeed an underlying identity of the psychological 
and physical dimensions of reality — all propositions put forward by Jung — then we are 
left with a view of the psyche as something very similar to the ancient concept of the 
anima mundi or cosmic psyche. Given this fact, one is compelled to give serious 
consideration to just this kind of cosmological reading of Jung’s psychology that I have 
outlined here. 


Advancing and emphasizing the cosmic nature of the psyche in this way is not, of 
course, to diminish the integrity and independence of the individual psyche, which 
remains by this account a relatively autonomous whole within the larger whole of the 
cosmic psyche. Indeed, as we have seen, the individual psyche, centring itself on the 
conscious ego, has emerged through the course of history, gradually becoming 
differentiated from its collective matrix. The individual psyche, with its clearly defined 
consciousness, appears to be the achievement of the entire process of cosmic evolution, 
and it is this differentiated consciousness that might now, I believe, illuminate and serve 
the greater psyche from which it emerged. The cosmological interpretation of Jung’s 
thought situates the individual psyche within a containing transpersonal collective 
unconscious that is co-extensive with the cosmos, and this transpersonal psyche is to be 
disclosed, to become known to itself, in and through individual ego-consciousness. 
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7. The Dynamic Ground 


Our depths are the depths of space. 
Joseph Campbell 


The Gods are Personalities and Powers of the dynamic Divine. 
Sri Aurobindo 


The collective unconscious extends from the farthest reaches of the psyche to the 
transcendent background of reality. As the matrix of experience, the collective 
unconscious, at its deepest level, merges seamlessly into what might be called the dynamic 
ground — the creative source, the generating and sustaining matrix of being from which 
all life springs. It is here that we can, I believe, locate the transcendent archetypal 
principles, the patterning forces that are the very basis of the phenomenal world. Here, far 
removed from our ordinary experience of the world of space, time and causality, is another 
dimension of being, another order of reality in which, as Jung observes, ‘neither “here and 
there” nor “earlier and later” are of importance.’+ This is an order not of manifest forms 
existing in definite regions of space and time, but a timeless and spaceless realm of 
unfolding potentiality existing behind the psyche and the natural world. According to 
Jung: 

The transcendental psychophysical background corresponds to a ‘potential world’ in so far as all those conditions which determine the form of empirical phenomena are inherent in it. This obviously holds 


good as much for physics as for psychology, or, to be more precise, for macrophysics as much as for the psychology of consciousness.— 


What, then, has physics to say about this ‘transcendental psychophysical background’? 
Do any of the modern physicists similarly posit the existence of an underlying dimension 
of reality or recognize a unitary background to psyche and cosmos that might support 
Jung’s supposition? 


Bohm’s theory of the implicate order 


Of all the new perspectives and theories that have emerged in modern physics, there is one 
in particular that directly addresses this very issue. By considering the philosophical 
implications of quantum theory, physicist David Bohm, a former colleague of Einstein’s, 
developed a remarkable hypothesis that posits the existence of an underlying or implicit 
dimension of reality behind the manifest world of space-time. Confronted with the strange 
new worlds revealed by quantum physics and relativity theory, many of the modern 
physicists — including Schrödinger, Heisenberg, and Einstein — were prompted to 
articulate their own philosophical reflections on the nature of reality, but it was Bohm, 
more than anyone, who translated and developed the implications of the new physics into 
a coherent philosophical model. Here, then, as we seek to uncover and explore the deeper 
ground of psyche and cosmos, which both depth psychology and modern physics seem to 
be pointing to, let us consider Bohm’s contribution more closely. By examining his ideas 
about the process that gives rise to our experience of the three-dimensional universe of 
space and time, and by relating this to our archetypal systems cosmology, we will be able 
to tentatively put forward an explanation of the process by which pattern comes to be 
present as an underlying order in the structure of the universe. Bohm’s theory, in this way, 
might give us further insight into the relationship between psyche and cosmos, and 
between the archetypal principles and the planets. And with regard to the functions of 
myth, we might be able to conceive more clearly how the mystical-metaphysical 
dimension of experience could be related both to cosmology and psychology. 


Bohm argues that in order to move beyond the mechanistic world view (which in spite 
of relativity and quantum theory still conditions physicists’ thinking about the nature of 
reality), it is necessary to draw out the full philosophical implications of the abstract 
mathematical equations and empirical findings of quantum mechanics, and this is to be 
done, he proposes, by exercising the power of the imagination to develop new models and 
metaphors to better represent the nature of reality in non-mechanistic terms. To this end, 
working with his colleague Basil Hiley, Bohm developed what he called the ontological 
interpretation of quantum theory as a plausible alternative to the standard, and more well- 
known, Copenhagen theory proposed by Niels Bohr. In formulating his theory, Bohm took 
into consideration four crucial insights that have emerged from relativity theory and 
quantum physics.2 The first is Einstein’s discovery that a particle is not in itself an 
independently existing entity but is, rather, a localized and temporary ‘pulse’ of energy 
arising from and existing within a surrounding field; the second, derived from quantum 
physics, is that the movement of subatomic entities called quanta is discontinuous, 
characterized by pulses of energy that jump from one energy state to another; the third is 
that the nature of matter is context dependent such that an electron, for example, can 
appear as both a wave and a particle depending on the context in which it exists and from 
which it is observed; and the fourth is the discovery of nonlocal connections between 
quantum elements that are far apart in space. 


Considering the implications of these four insights taken together, Bohm attempted to 
develop a coherent model of the nature of reality that would go some way towards 


eliminating or reconciling the philosophical contradictions within modern physics. For 
example, although Einstein had realized that particles have no existence independently of 
their surrounding fields, he still believed that the fields themselves exist separately and are 
only related to each other through external, local connections. While Einstein’s theory is a 
radical departure from the established mechanistic view of classical physics, Bohm points 
out that it does not allow for, or explain, the nonlocal connections between particles 
discovered in quantum physics. In an attempt to reconcile these positions, then, Bohm 
proposes that the fields around particles must in fact be connected to each other implicitly, 
through an underlying dimension of reality. Particles are related, he suggests, not only 
externally and causally but, more fundamentally, through their common origin in a single, 
undivided universal field of energy. Penetrating the complex interior structure of particles 
had revealed, Bohm suggests, another order of reality existing beneath and within the 
external world of space and time: it had revealed the implicate order.4 


According to Bohm, the most important consequence of the wholeness discovered by 
modern physics is that even the form of what were once considered to be elementary 
particles is actually determined by the whole universe. This insight suggested to him that 
there should be a radical shift of emphasis within physics: instead of focussing first and 
foremost on particles as separately existing entities, to better understand the nature of 
reality we should give primary attention, he thought, to the order of undivided wholeness, 
the ground from which these particles emerge. For Bohm, the main focus of concern was 
to be the implicate order and the background ‘sea’ of energy underlying the material world 
of space, time, and consciousness. 


Bohm’s term for the manifest, material universe is the explicate order, a concept that is 
similar in meaning to what we have called the structure of the universe. He hypothesizes 
that the explicate order — the material world of separate things existing in their own 
regions of time and space — does not constitute the totality of existence, as is often 
supposed in the modern West, but is in fact only the foreground of existence, only a 
secondary derivative order. The primary order of reality is what he calls the holomovement 
or the plenum, the ground of all that is, which he conceived as a single, unbroken flowing 
movement of energy. 


Bohm’s theory is an instance of what has been called the holographic paradigm, a 
theoretical model that has become important in modern science, both in optics (where it 
originated), and in Karl Pribram’s theory of the holographic storage of visual memory in 
the brain. In a hologram (a three-dimensional image generated by laser) the whole 
holographic image can be generated from any fragment of the hologram such that each 
part effectively contains the whole within it. Applying this approach to understand reality 
itself, Bohm suggests that reality appears to possess a something like a holographic quality 
in that each part has an intrinsic connection with the whole. In the implicate order, the 
whole process of reality is enfolded into every part such that each part of the universe, at 
the implicate level, is interpenetrating and, like the hologram, contains the whole. 


For Bohm, then, there are two distinct yet intimately related forms or orders of being: a 
manifest explicate form (that is, the world that we see around us in which things appear 
separate and distinct from each other, existing in their own region of space and time), and 
a nonmanifest implicate form, which is invisible to the senses and which ‘has its ground in 
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the holomovement’.2 ‘The holomovement which is “life implicit”,’ he explains, ‘is the 
ground both of “life explicit” and of “inanimate matter”, and this ground is what is 
primary, self-existent and universal.’® Bohm envisages the holomovement as a flowing 
process or dynamic movement that creates the physical and mental universe as we 
experience it, unfolding out of itself the manifest realm of the explicate order in which 
objects exist in their own region of time and space. The holomovement, then, is a non- 
manifest, underlying dimension of existence that is the generating and sustaining matrix 
— the dynamic ground — of the material world of space and time. 


The unity of mind and matter 


Bohm’s hypothesis of the implicate order, in agreement with Jung and with the other 
theories we have considered, supports the idea that there is an essential unity of mind and 
matter. According to Bohm, the material universe and the psyche both originate from the 
same source: ‘the unknown totality of the universal flux’ (the holomovement).2 Although 
they appear to be relatively separate and distinct, Bohm argues that this is ultimately just 
an abstraction from the fundamental unitary reality. “The explicit and manifest order of 
consciousness,’ he observes, ‘is not ultimately distinct from that of matter in general. 
Fundamentally they are different aspects of the one overall order.’ 


Again, as in the systems view, Bohm postulates that the human mind is related to more 
than just the physical body, and is in fact related to the entire cosmos: 
In the implicate order we have to say that the mind enfolds matter in general and therefore the body in particular. Similarly, the body enfolds not only the mind but also in some sense the entire material 


universe ... through the fact that the constituent atoms of the body are actually structures that are enfolded in principle throughout all space.— 


For Bohm, then, mind and matter are only relatively distinct forms in which the 
underlying reality of the holomovement manifests. “The more comprehensive, deeper, and 
more inward actuality,’ he concludes, ‘is neither mind nor body but rather a yet higher- 
dimensional actuality which is their common ground and which is of a nature beyond 
both. 12 


Matter, space-time, and consciousness are considered to be projections of this more 
encompassing and fundamental higher-dimensional reality. In the flow of the 
holomovement, they arise and are sustained in a dynamic reciprocal process of unfolding 
and enfolding. The material world of space and time emerges out of the ‘cosmic ocean’ of 
energy, Bohm suggests, as an ‘excitation pattern’, like ‘a ripple on a vast sea’. This 
excitation pattern, he proposes, ‘is relatively autonomous and gives rise to approximately 
recurrent, stable and separable projections into a three-dimensional explicate order of 
manifestation’. Our experience of time is ‘a projection of a multidimensional reality into a 
sequence of moments’.!! Although the coming into existence of the universe can be 
understood as a unique historical event occurring some 13.7 billion years ago in time, 
according to Bohm’s theory creation must also be seen as a continuous, non-temporal 
process. Each moment or ‘slice’ of spacetime, emerging from the holomovement, is 
created then destroyed in ‘a universal process of constant creation and annihilation’ 12 


In this model, not only the material world but consciousness, too, has both a foreground 
explicate content and a background implicit content, and these seem to broadly correspond 
with depth psychology’s classification of the psyche into the realms of consciousness and 
the unconscious.12 As the explicate order emerges from and is sustained by the implicate 
order, so in Jung’s view, consciousness emerges from and rests upon the unconscious. 
Furthermore, for Bohm, as for Jung, at its deepest level the unconscious or implicate 
background to consciousness seems to extend into the very matrix of being itself. The 
implicate background, Bohm remarks, ‘has to be contained in a yet greater background of 
unknown (and indeed ultimately unknowable) depths of inwardness that may be analogous 


to the “sea” of energy that fills the sensibly perceived “empty” space’ 14 


Energy: a unified conception 


The concept of energy, providing a second point of convergence with Jung’s ideas, is 
central to Bohm’s notion of an implicate level of reality and of his understanding of the 
holomovement. For Bohm, ‘what we call empty space contains an immense background 
of energy’ and, as we have seen, the holomovement is to be conceived as a cosmic ocean 
of energy that is the source and ground of all that is, underlying both psyche and cosmos, 
which are ‘related projections’ from this higher-dimensional ground.+ With the concept of 
energy, then, we can conceive of a dimension of reality that expresses itself as both mind 
and matter but that is inherently neither psychological nor physical in essence. 


To equate the systems model of a self-organizing universe with Jung’s idea of a self- 
organizing psyche implies such a unified conception of energy, of a universal form of 
energy that is not restricted only to physical forces that can be measured in science, but 
that also includes psychological energy — will, desire, emotional affect, and so forth. For 
Wolfgang Pauli, the search for a common language to unite psychology and physics was 
something of the Holy Grail of his life’s work, and Jung, as we have already seen, 
influenced by his discussions with Pauli and Einstein, also tentatively explored the 
possible parallels between his own concept of psychic energy and the quantifiable energy 
in the natural sciences. Indeed, Jung actually makes use of a biological systems model and 
employs concepts borrowed from thermodynamics in his own ‘energic’ model of the 
functioning of the psyche. Thus we read of the conservation of energy, of entropy and 
equivalence, of dynamism and teleology, of regression and progression, and of the energic 
tension between the opposite poles of the ego and the unconscious, and so forth.1& 


Teilhard de Chardin, the evolutionary palaeontologist whose entire life’s work was 
concerned with demonstrating the essential connection between the inner and outer modes 
of experience, also posited a single, unified concept of energy. Although, like Jung, he 
accepted that in practice the scientific concepts of energy as quantifiable forces and the 
‘capacity for work’ will probably remain incommensurable with the human experience of 
psychological or spiritual energy, he thought that these two forms of energy must 
ultimately be one and the same. “The two energies — of mind and matter — spread 
respectively through the two layers of the world (the within and the without) and, taken as 
a whole, have much the same demeanour. They are constantly associated and in some way 
pass into each other.’ ‘In the last analysis,’ he concludes, ‘somehow or other, there must be 
a single energy operating in the world,’ although this could only be expressed, he thought, 
‘by a complex symbolism in which terms of a different order are employed.’42 Bohm 
shared this opinion, arguing that science must eventually come to recognize a deeper order 
within which to frame its existing theories and discoveries. The hypothesis of the 
implicate order appears to go some way towards meeting this requirement. 


The idea of universal life energy was fundamental to many premodern cultures. 
‘Awareness of an all-pervading mysterious energy articulated in the infinite variety of 
natural phenomena,’ cultural historian Thomas Berry notes, ‘seems to be the primordial 
experience of human consciousness, awakening to an awesome universe filled with 
mysterious power.’!8 The human encounter with this numinous energy was approached 


through various terms employed in the different premodern cultures: mana, wakonda, 
orenda, chi, ki. Later, this experience of a single life power seems to have become 
differentiated in the mythic traditions into various deities and demons, personifying 
different aspects of this primal energy. Later still, as F.M. Cornford observes, with the 
transition from myth to philosophy in the West, these forces were abstracted further into 
metaphysical principles, and eventually into scientific concepts of energy, force, work, and 
so on, which are, of course, no less mysterious in their ultimate origin for being quantified 
and designated scientific.12 


In the modern era, as energy has become more narrowly defined in scientific terms as 
the capacity for work, the awareness of a universal concept of energy — physical, 
psychological, and spiritual in essence — has faded into the background of our awareness. 
Nonetheless, Berry explains: ‘Not only is energy our primary experience; energy, and its 
multiple modes of expression, is also the primary concern of modern physics, its ultimate 
term of reference in describing the most fundamental reality of the universe.’22 A 
requirement of any future unification of physics and psychology, and of any future union 
of science and spirit, is that we come to view quantifiable forces as a subset of this more 
expansive concept of energy, just as efficient linear causality must be viewed within a 
more comprehensive framework that also recognizes formal, final, nonlocal, and 
archetypal causation. 


From a philosophical perspective, Jung, Bohm, Capra, and Teilhard de Chardin can 
each be interpreted as advocating a form of dual-aspect monism, while incorporating 
certain aspects of neutral monism.24 According to the dual-aspect view, reality is 
comprised of a single substance (which I am referring to as energy) that takes two 
fundamental forms: matter and mind.”2 In philosophical analysis, dual-aspect monism is 
usually portrayed as epistemically dualistic and ontologically monistic. This means that 
there is an underlying unity of mind and matter in that both are aspects of the same reality, 
but that human knowledge of the two realms is relatively distinct. Furthermore, according 
to the particular form of dual-aspect monism I am entertaining here, there exists a kind of 
symbolic parallelism between mind and matter since both are structured and ordered by 
the same set of fundamental archetypes.22 The neutral monist element, which is present in 
the ideas of Jung and particularly Bohm, is the supposition that mind and matter, as two 
aspects of a unitary reality, are expressions of and ultimately reducible to a more 
fundamental third category — a single underlying substance, which is neither mind nor 
matter. 


Although both these responses to the mind-matter problem are not without their critics, 
as I see it a dual-aspect or neutral monism of the kind loosely outlined by Jung and Bohm 
holds the best prospects for uniting modern scientific thinking and depth psychology 
within a spiritual, metaphysical framework. The problems and damaging consequences of 
substance dualism have already been alluded to, but there are also good pragmatic reasons 
for supporting dual-aspect monism rather than materialism or idealism since the 
elimination of the substantive reality of either matter or mind can have problematic 
ramifications. Materialism might lead to a diminution in the status of human interiority, 
and idealism, crudely understood, might contribute to a depreciation in the value of the 
material world — something we can ill afford to risk amidst the deepening ecological 


crisis. Dual-aspect monism is consistent with the commonly perceived distinction between 
mind and matter in human experience and yet avoids their radical separation, it thus 
preserves the value of both the inner and outer dimensions of experience, it extends the 
concept of interiority to be commensurate with the entire cosmos, it accounts for what 
appear to be two-way causal interactions between mind and matter (as these are 
understood as simultaneous transformations approached from different perspectives), and, 
crucially, it supports meaningful correspondences between the mental and material realms 
(such as synchronistic occurrences and astrological correlations) that do not result from 
direct causal (material or efficient) influence. Thus, although it is not the only mind-matter 
theory that can support astrological correlations and synchronicities, it is arguably the 
most plausible one.24 


Meaning and the super-implicate order 


A third crucial element connecting Jung and Bohm is the recognition of the importance of 
meaning as a formative ordering dimension of reality. For Bohm, according to Lee 
Nichol’s summary, the implicate order is a hypothesis formulated to account for the 
‘emergence and dynamics of both matter and consciousness’.22 But what is it, Bohm 
asked himself, that makes possible the ordered emergence and unfolding of forms out of 
the holomovement? The implicate order is a dynamic ‘structure-process’ but what, in 
terms of our systems concepts, of the pattern informing this structure-process? There must 
be, Bohm thought, a principle of organization, of active information, that gives form to the 
process of unfolding. There must be, he concluded, a super-implicate order, as he called it, 
that is the organizing dimension of the holomovement, a yet higher-level order that 
informs the process of unfolding of the holomovement into manifest existence. 


Bohm related this organizing capacity to significance, to meaning, and therefore to 
mind and consciousness. He presents a vision of a self-organizing universe in which all 
things have both a material or somatic dimension and a deeper, subtler significance or 
meaning. He calls this dual aspect to reality soma-significance. 

The notion of soma-significance implies that soma (or the physical) and its significance (which is mental) are not in any sense separately existent, but rather they are two aspects of one overall reality ... They 


are revealing the unknown whole of reality, as it were, from two different sides. 


His understanding of the place of meaning within the holomovement draws Bohm even 
closer to a Jungian perspective and to the philosophical model we are considering here. 
For Bohm, according to Nichol, wholeness is ‘a meaning-field, a living totality that 
includes us’ in which we are not detached observers of an objective cosmos, but rather we 
have an ‘embodied knowledge of a participatory lifeworld’.22 Meaning, Bohm believed, is 
essential to the very fabric of reality for it ‘penetrates the cosmos or even what is beyond 
the cosmos’. Echoing the later Jung, he came to the conclusion that ‘the cosmos may be 
ordered according to a kind of “objective” meaning’ .28 


In its association with meaning and the underlying organization of reality, Bohm’s 
notion of the super-implicate order seems to broadly correspond to the archetypal 
dimension of the psyche and the self-organizing capacity of the cosmic mind. The super- 
implicate order might thus be the basis of the meaningful relationships between 
phenomena that are causally unrelated, the medium that supports the patterns of archetypal 
meaning recognized in astrology. Clearly, if at the implicate level things are mutually 
interpenetrating, as Bohm proposes, they do not necessarily have to be in direct physical 
contact or part of a linear causal chain in the explicate order for there to be some form of 
relationship between them. If at the implicate level of reality everything in its essence is 
enfolded with everything else in a unified ground of energy, then it becomes possible to 
imagine how things that are spatially and temporally unconnected in the explicate order of 
space and time can still be related through meaning at this deeper level. 


Science and spirituality 


With Bohm’s hypothesis, we have a theoretical explanation that is congruent with, and 
could therefore lend support to, our earlier conjecture as to the underlying identity of 
psyche and cosmos and their common archetypal basis. Based on a philosophical 
interpretation that is consistent with the mathematical equations and experimental findings 
of quantum physics, Bohm’s ideas seem to mesh well with Jung’s conjecture about the 
unus mundus and the deeper transcendental archetypal background to reality. As we have 
seen, both Jung and Bohm recognized that our experience of the world has an unknown, 
unconscious background. Both men came to the conclusion that the psyche and the 
cosmos are different aspects of a unitary reality. Both sensed that the concept of energy 
would be fundamental to articulating a unified world view that could bridge the gulf 
between the interior and exterior dimensions of reality. And lastly, both thinkers 
recognized that meaning is intrinsic to the deep organization of the universe. Despite these 
parallels, in practice the sciences of physics and depth psychology remain some distance 
apart, but at the theoretical level at least there is a clearly discernible convergence. Given 
sufficient time, some form of plausible synthesis is not beyond reach. Much will depend 
on the response of the scientific community over the coming decades. 


It is this kind of synthesis between depth psychology and the physical sciences that 
could provide the basis for a new spiritually informed world view, one that would be able 
to help reconcile the damaging division between human interiority and the external world. 
This synthesis would enable us to articulate in modern terminology a world view that 
shares certain essential elements with both mystical and mythic conceptions of the nature 
of reality. Fundamental to the mystical vision of reality is the idea that behind the physical 
and mental realms there is a deeper spiritual ground that is the creative, generative source 
of all that is, and the revelation of this unitary ground behind surface diversity and 
apparent separateness is a defining characteristic of mystical experience. In Gnosticism, 
for example, the ground of being is called the pleroma, the ‘divine fullness’, which 
unfolds out of itself the succession of cosmic aeons, and contains the pre-physical 
archetypes that are imperfectly replicated by the inferior Creator or Demiurge as the 
planetary gods or archons. In Jewish Kabbalistic mysticism, a similar idea is designated 
the ‘world of the “Sefiroth”,’ which, according to Gershom Scholem, emerges from the 
Ein-Sof (the Unknown God) and is ‘a whole realm of divinity, which underlies the world 
of our sensedata and which is present and active in all that exists’.22 In Hinduism, the term 
Brahman designates the generative ground of being that gives rise to all forms. And 
German idealist philosophy also articulated the concept of an underlying ground. Both 
Schelling and Von Hartmann, for instance, maintain that the unconscious is the ground of 
conscious existence and that there is, as Von Hartmann put it, ‘an absolute identity of 
Mind in us and Nature outside us’.22 Such a notion was also present in Schopenhauer’s 
concept of the Will. 


In the Platonic, Pythagorean, and Gnostic traditions the emphasis is not upon the 
underlying ground of reality but on the transcendent metaphysical realm of Forms. This 
notion of a transcendent ordering dimension is another supposition fundamental to many 


mysticalphilosophical conceptions of the nature of reality. Indeed, Jung’s conjecture as to 
the Pythagorean nature of number archetypes and Bohm’s theory of a super-implicate 
order are reminiscent, in certain respects, of the Platonic and Neoplatonic philosophies of 
Forms or Ideas that both inform the human psyche and structure the material world. 
Before Plato, the Greek philosopher Heraclitus posited the existence of a universal logos, 
a principle by which all things in the phenomenal flux are ordered and related. And in 
Chinese Taoist philosophy, flow and order are reconciled in the single term Tao. 
Ordinarily interpreted as ‘the way’, the Tao is a cosmic principle of flowing order that is 
the hidden pattern of significance in the cosmos, providing the source and underlying 
meaning of all change.*4 


In its essence, then, we can see that Bohm’s model is a restatement in scientific 
language of what can only be described as a spiritual conception of the nature of reality. It 
is based on these two fundamental postulates: a dynamic ground of energy underlying the 
psyche and cosmos, and a higher level ordering dimension of reality. If we now draw 
together all we have considered about Jung and archetypal psychology, about systems 
theory and the new organicism, about Bohm and the insights of modern physics — if we 
draw from all this a creative synthesis — we may tentatively outline a cosmological 
formula, as it were, that might enable us to envisage the complex ontological unfolding 
process necessary to understand astrology. This formula has three elements: 


1. A dynamic ground of energy — the implicate order of the holomovement — 
which is the generative matrix of existence. 

2. This ground unfolds into manifest reality according to an underlying pattern of 
self-organization, which Bohm calls the super-implicate order. 

3. The underlying pattern permeates, informs, and is embodied in the manifest 
explicate realms of the psyche and the cosmos. 


In more esoteric language, this might also be expressed as: 


1. Spirit as the divine ground of everything. 

2. The unfolding of Spirit is informed and ordered by the universal logos — the 
intelligence of the cosmic mind. 

3. This process creates and supports the unus mundus of the physical cosmos and 
the psyche. The psyche and cosmos are then differentiated as relatively distinct 
realms within this unitary reality; they are different forms of expression of the 
underlying ground of spiritual energy.22 


Combining Bohm’s theory with our archetypal cosmology in this way allows us to 
further develop our attempt to comprehend the basis of astrological correlations by giving 
us a deeper appreciation of the meaning associated with and expressed by the planetary 
order of the solar system. Although the solar system can, on the surface, be seen as just a 
physical system and the movements of the planets can be explained using mechanistic 
models, looking beneath the surface we can conceive of the solar system as a dynamic 


energy process within the universal whole that has its own inherent self-organization, an 
inherent order that gives rise to its outward, physical form, recreating it anew in each and 
every moment. If Bohm is right, mind and matter are both unfolded from the dynamic 
ground of the holomovement according to a super-implicate ordering principle; and if 
Capra is right, both possess a pattern of organization such that material patterns can be 
said to support the progressive emergence of mind, yet these material patterns are 
themselves actually shaped by deeper organizing levels of mind. Mind and matter are 
mutually implicated. In the context of our archetypal cosmology, we might say that in a 
process of ontological emanation, the holomovement unfolds according to a higher 
dimensional pattern of meaning creating both the psychological and the physical realms of 
experience. We can imagine that the dynamic flow of energy (process) and the archetypal, 
self-organizing dimension (pattern) give rise to the resultant material universe, unfolded in 
space and time (structure). Both the cosmos and the psyche might thus be considered as 
derivative expressions of the one fundamental energy of life, unfolded out of the 
holomovement, which are patterned according to an underlying archetypal order in such a 
way that meaning is inherent in the manifest reality of the explicate order. 


Outer space and inner space 


Building on the above reflections, Bohm’s theory can also provide further insight into the 
symbolic relationship between the planets and the archetypal principles in astrology. 
Consider his analysis of the relationship of the implicate ground of reality to its 
appearance in the explicate order: 

Although the ground may not appear in ordinary consciousness, it may nevertheless be present in a certain way. Just as the vast ‘sea’ of energy is present to our perception as a sense of emptiness or nothingness 


[i.e., space] so the vast ‘unconscious’ background of explicit consciousness with all its implications is present in a similar way. 


This statement is extremely significant, I believe, because here Bohm is proposing, if I 
understand him correctly, that our experience of the physical world is in some sense 
metaphorically suggestive of the deeper nature of reality. The relationship he alludes to 
between empty space and the ground (the ‘sea’ of energy) implies that the manifest 
explicate form of something is expressive of its implicate nature, its essential form. We 
might say, that is, that the manifest form of things bears a meaningful symbolic 
relationship to the deeper ground from which it arises. More specifically, in the above 
passage Bohm appears to be identifying a relationship connecting the ground of being (the 
‘sea’ of energy), the unconscious background to consciousness, and physical space. He 
explains further: 

what we perceive through the senses as empty space is actually the plenum, which is the ground for the existence of everything, including ourselves. The things that appear to our senses are derivative forms 


and their true meaning can be seen only when we consider the plenum, in which they are generated and sustained, and into which they must ultimately vanish- 


That is to say, we perceive the ground of being (the plenum) through our senses in its 
physical explicate form as empty space because space in some sense is this underlying 
ground. Space, we might say, is a manifestation of the ground of being such that the 
physical characteristic of sensibly perceived space as emptiness, as the background and 
surrounding context of life in the universe, is suggestive of its essential nature as the 
plenum, the underlying ground of being. The unfolding of the material world out of the 
implicate order is informed by meaning, and this meaning seems to be embodied in the 
resultant structure of the cosmos. Sensibly perceived space, then, in its character and 
appearance might thus be understood as the meaningful physical expression of the matrix 
of being, as a manifestation of the ground as perceived in the explicate order. 


Now, if our sensory experience of space is suggestive of the ground of being — if the 
ground of being is itself suggested by the appearance and nature of space in the explicate 
order, as Bohm contends — then we can imagine that the formative archetypal principles 
(which appear to be part of this ground) must also have a corresponding physical form of 
manifestation. I venture to suggest, then, that if space in general is the explicate form of 
the ground of being, then perhaps the planets in outer space are the derivative forms in the 
explicate order of the archetypal principles. If space is the ‘unfolded’ form of the ground 
of being, as Bohm seems to be implying, so perhaps the planets are ‘unfolded’ forms of 
these archetypal principles. 


This idea, although obviously of a highly speculative nature, gives us a plausible way to 


understand the relationship between the physical planets and the planetary archetypes 
posited in archetypal astrology. As we noted in Chapter 6, astrology has often been 
explained as some sort of anthropomorphic projection of the collective unconscious onto 
the planetary patterns of the night sky by an isolated Cartesian psyche. However, the 
archetypal astrological perspective suggests, rather, that the universe is actually infused 
with symbolic meaning. As we noted earlier, the precise mathematical calculations used to 
construct astrological charts are based on the observation and exact measurement of the 
angular relationships between the positions of the planets relative to the location of a 
person on Earth. Therefore, if such person-planetary relationships are to be considered 
meaningful, this meaning must be built into (yet, as we have seen, not wholly dependent 
upon) the actual physical structure of the universe rather than something that is 
superimposed onto it from a separate psychological realm. It is the archetypal dimension 
of reality, we noted, that gives to the universe its symbolic character. The underlying 
identity of psyche and cosmos, and the archetypal foundations on which they rest, gives 
rise to a meaningful parallel between the external-physical and the internal-psychological 
dimensions of reality. 


Bohm’s theory seems to support this explanation, for if cosmos and psyche are indeed 
related projections of a unitary deeper reality or dynamic ground, and if they rest upon a 
super-implicate order, which is the source of meaning, then we can better understand why 
they can be correlated symbolically. The nature of reality is such that the deeper realm of 
the cosmos is a symbolic expression of the deeper realm of the psyche, and vice versa. 
Thus understood, the night sky, the entire realm of outer space, is the correlate, we might 
say, of the deeper dimension of the collective unconscious psyche. It is a symbolic 
expression of the matrix of being. A general symbolic correspondence seems to exist 
between outer space and the ‘inner space’ of the collective unconscious and, within this, a 
more specific symbolic correspondence between the planets and the archetypal principles 
associated with the planets. 


In fact, taken to a logical conclusion, the whole of the physical universe might be seen 
as an expression of the ground of being in its manifest three-dimensional form. The 
universe might be seen as the outer appearance of the ground, and the psyche as the 
interior aspect of the ground. Thus understood, physical reality is like a congealed 
dynamism, recreated moment to moment, that reveals something essential about the 
underlying patterning forces that give rise to it, disclosing the deeper meaning of the 
spiritual reality upon which it rests.22 


This hypothesis concerning the possible symbolic relationship between the planets and 
the archetypes is perhaps further than Bohm would have wished to go. However, if there is 
some truth in this, then we can better understand why the planets are associated with the 
archetypal principles — why in their movements and relationships they consistently 
represent the changing relationships between the archetypal principles. According to our 
hypothesis, to summarize, each planet in the solar system is a material, derivative form of 
an underlying archetypal principle inherent in the dynamic ground. As the ground unfolds, 
creating, destroying, and recreating the cosmos out of itself in every moment, so the 
archetypal principles, the shaping forces of meaning and power behind this process, are 
themselves represented in the resultant structure of the cosmos. The arrangement and 
composition of the solar system is such that each of the planets is a meaningful 


representation of a specific archetypal principle. 


If this interpretation is correct, it might well be that as we gaze upon the planetary order 
of the solar system, as we behold the starry heavens, we are peering, in a sense, into that 
part of the physical universe that corresponds to the depths of the psyche, and is a 
symbolic expression of the ground underlying both psyche and cosmos. When we look up 
at the night sky, tracking the movements of the planetary bodies, perhaps what we are 
witnessing is a visible, material expression of the changing pattern of relationships 
between the archetypal principles inherent in the ground of being. 


The symbolic universe: the significance of the planetary 
positions 


The astrological perspective suggests that human psychological experience coheres with 
the cosmological context in a startlingly precise way. The deep connection between outer 
space and the dynamic ground, identified above, is borne out by the relationship between 
the planets and the planetary archetypes. The specific set of meanings and qualities 
associated with each of the planetary archetypes is not merely arbitrarily linked to a 
corresponding planet; rather, the symbolic connection between the solar system, the 
unconscious psyche, and the dynamic ground is such that the relative position of a planet 
within the solar system is coherently suggestive of the specific meaning of the 
corresponding planetary archetype recognized in astrology. As we will now consider, the 
planetary order of outer space appears to be meaningfully informed and organized such 
that it accurately reflects the archetypal order of the dynamic ground. 


When considering the relationship between the planets and the planetary archetypes we 
can observe, as a general rule, that the physical distance of the planets from the Sun, 
seems to relate, to a certain extent, to the psychological ‘distance’ of the corresponding 
archetypal principles from human consciousness. There seems to be a symbolic 
correlation between the expanse of outer space and the depth of the psyche 
(metaphorically suggested by terms like ‘deep space’ and ‘the depths of space’) such that 
the distance of the planets appears to reflect the ‘depth’ of these archetypal principles in 
the psyche and, consequently, indicates how difficult it is to bring them into relationship 
with the conscious ego and to constructively integrate them into human life. 


Since all the planetary archetypes appear to be rooted in the underlying ground of 
reality, they are all in this sense equally fundamental; none is deeper or more significant 
than any other. Thus beauty, relating to the Venus archetype, permeates everything; the 
Moon is associated with the containing matrix of being itself; Saturnian structure is 
present everywhere throughout the universe. From another perspective, however, a certain 
meaningful sequence is apparent when one considers the place and function of the 
planetary archetypes in the evolution of human consciousness. 


When applied specifically to human psychology, astrologers have recognized that the 
luminaries (the Sun and the Moon), and the inner planets (Mercury, Venus, and Mars), 
positioned relatively close to us here on Earth, are related to the basic dynamics of the 
human personality, such as conscious identity and selfhood (the Sun), the emotional, 
feeling-based dimension of the personality (the Moon), intelligence, communication, and 
perception (Mercury), pleasure, romance, evaluations, and aesthetic responses (Venus), 
and self-assertion, aggression, and the impulse to action (Mars). Although these archetypal 
principles possess a relative autonomy and are never entirely under our conscious control 
(we do not, for example, call up anger at will or choose whether or not we like 
something), these principles are, nevertheless, immediately accessible to consciousness 
and integral to the functioning of the personality across all dimensions of human 
experience. They relate, in themselves, to the personal dimension of human life. 


Moving outwards, away from the Sun and past the asteroid belt beyond Mars, the 
planetary dyad of Jupiter and Saturn symbolize archetypal principles that, astrologers have 
suggested, form a ‘bridge’ between the personal and the collective realms of experience, 
pertaining, in particular, to the individual’s relationship to society and the wider culture. 
Jupiter represents the archetypal principle of expansion, of elevation, of breadth of vision, 
and it therefore refers, when applied to the individual life, to the impetus to move out 
beyond the sphere of one’s personal concern by expanding the scope of one’s awareness 
and interest to incorporate more and more of the wider world. Saturn, on the other hand, 
represents the principle of contraction, of boundary, of limitation. It relates to the structure 
of the world, to the established order, to one’s participation in society through the 
assumption of the responsibility or burden of some definite role, and the acceptance of the 
limitation and pressure this inevitably brings. In more explicitly psychological language, 
Saturn is understood to refer as well to what Alan Watts famously called the ‘skin- 
encapsulated ego’ — to the limits of the individual personality, to one’s ego-boundaries 
that arise in connection with one’s worldly identity and the material pressures of 
individual selfhood. With Jupiter and Saturn, then, we can observe a transition from those 
archetypal principles relating to the basic dynamics of the human personality to deeper 
principles that pertain to the individual’s place within the fabric of society, civilization, 
and the world order, as well as to the corresponding dimensions of the structure of the 
human psyche. 


Farther out still, beyond the orbit of Saturn, the distant outer planets Uranus, Neptune, 
and Pluto represent archetypal principles of tremendous potency and transformative 
potential whose nature is such that it requires acute self-knowledge and prolonged effort to 
bring these principles into a constructive relationship with consciousness and to come to 
terms with the profound psychological transformation elicited by these forces. Far 
removed from the purely personal sphere of human life, these principles nevertheless exert 
a far-reaching and often dramatic influence on us from the depths of the unconscious 
psyche. In the case of Uranus, we find that just as the planet Uranus is the first planet 
more distant from us than Saturn in our solar system, so the Uranus archetype is 
associated with the experience of going beyond the traditional Saturnian threshold: it 
relates to the rebel or revolutionary who upsets the established order; it is creative 
intuition and invention that breaks through existing limits of knowledge; it is the 
Promethean energy that pushes humanity towards liberation and freedom from all forms of 
limitation and restriction; it is associated with the power of the unconscious psyche to 
effect radical unexpected change in society, to bring a sudden reversal of the established 
order, and to disrupt the orderly world of ego-consciousness. Uranus symbolizes the 
restless, highly charged energy breaking out of the unconscious that cannot easily be 
contained in the conscious structure of the personality, and that promotes creative 
adaptation, or brings the split-off energy of a troublesome, painful neurosis. In all these 
senses and more, the Uranus archetype leads humanity beyond Saturn — it represents a 
deeper, and perhaps more powerful archetypal principle that is more removed from 
ordinary human conscious awareness than the Saturn principle. When encountering the 
archetypal energy of Uranus, one is subject to a principle that is decidedly not of one’s 
own volition, that originates from beyond the personal or social-collective realms of 
human experience, that is bestowed as a creative gift (as in the ‘eureka moment’ of 
scientific discovery) or is thrust upon one even against one’s conscious intentions (as in a 


blunder, accident, or chance encounter that unexpectedly alters one’s life direction). 


Because it is the most distant planet visible with the naked eye, for centuries Saturn was 
considered to be the outermost planet, marking the edge of the solar system. The outer 
planets beyond Saturn only became known with the aid of the telescope, further 
suggesting their association with archetypal principles that are deeper and often more 
unconscious in their forms of expression. As with the outer planets themselves, the 
corresponding planetary archetypes lie outside our ordinary view; these archetypal 
principles represent forms of transformation that are hidden from our normal conscious 
awareness. We can see here again the symbolic association of Saturn with boundaries, 
with the threshold of ordinary human experience. Indeed, in myth the Saturn principle is 
often symbolically represented as the ‘guardian of the threshold’, the fearsome presence 
that marks the gateway to the transpersonal domain of the psyche. In this context, the 
Uranus archetypal principle (together with the archetypes of Neptune and Pluto) is that 
which impels us to go beyond Saturn. It is a transpersonal impulse whose ultimate 
purpose, it seems, is to liberate humanity from the old, the rigidly crystallized, and the 
life-resistant established forms that obstruct creative change. 


Beyond the orbit of Uranus, moving even farther towards the outer reaches of our solar 
system, we arrive next at Neptune and Pluto. Whereas Uranus represents the principle that 
sporadically breaks through the Saturnian structures and limitations, the archetypal 
Neptune acts to completely dissolve all defined structures and separate boundaries, 
leading towards the undifferentiated state of ‘oceanic’ oneness or to the rapture of 
transcendent illumination of spiritual-mystical experience. It refers to the world of the 
mythic and archetypal imagination, the realm of dreams and fantasy, that underlies the 
Saturnian order, and that shapes and ultimately encompasses entire civilizations through 
their foundational myths and religions. Pluto, which is even more remote than Neptune 
(except on the rare occasions its eccentric orbit takes it inside Neptune’s orbit), represents 
what is, in certain respects, a deeper principle still — the primal power of destruction and 
creation on which the cycle of all life experience depends, and the evolutionary dynamic 
within nature that continually brings about the radical metamorphosis of all forms. As we 
have seen, the archetypal Pluto represents the power that can totally destroy and annihilate 
all existing life structures, as in the catastrophic eruption of a volcano, or in a similarly 
catastrophic eruption of the unconscious psyche, vividly demonstrated by the twentieth 
century’s world wars. 


The outer planets, because of their greater distance from the Sun, obviously have far 
longer durations of orbit than the inner planets. Consequently, whereas the inner planets 
move quite quickly through the zodiac (the primary frame of reference used in astrology), 
completing one full cycle in anything from one month to two years, the outer planets take 
decades to fulfil their orbits. Uranus, for example, takes 84 years to complete its cyclical 
round, and Pluto takes 248 years. Accordingly, the activated influence of the 
corresponding archetypal principles associated with the outer planets is of a longer 
duration, instigating more enduring, more radical, and more profoundly consequential 
changes in human experience. Although all the planetary archetypes are intimately 
associated with and ultimately rooted in the collective unconscious psyche, the principles 
associated with the three outer planets seem to be particularly connected with the essential 
dynamics of the individuation process. The archetypal principles associated with the outer 


planets are, at once, powers of immense evolutionary, creative potential and of immense, 
life-annihilating destruction. They are unconscious, instinctual, and archaic in their 
essence; and yet also transformative, spiritual, and progressive. They can act to sensitize, 
inspire, and deepen our conscious experience, but also to obliterate, dissolve, and disrupt. 
The transpersonal archetypal principles relate to the transforming power of the ground of 
being; and whether this power is experienced as a force for good or ill seems to depend, at 
least in part, on the conscious attitude of the individual. 


Reflecting on the meanings of the planetary archetypes in relation to the sequence of the 
planets in the solar system, then, we can clearly discern an inherent logic to the planetary 
order. The particular character of a planetary archetype is conveyed, to a certain extent, by 
the corresponding planet’s position in the solar system and by its distance from the Sun. In 
general terms, the farther a planet is situated away from the Sun, the deeper and more 
consequential is the nature of the corresponding archetypal principle. 


Historical synchronicities with the discovery of the outer 
planets 


Remarkably, the symbolic correspondence between the cosmos, the human psyche, and 
the dynamic ground is evident not only in connection with space (that is, with the 
structural organization of the solar system, as discussed above) but also in relation to time, 
in that the historical period in which each of the modern planets was discovered seems to 
bear a striking correspondence, in its underlying character, with the astrological meaning 
of the discovered planet. It is well known to astrologers that the first observation of each 
of the modern planets (Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto) coincided with a period in history 
when the archetypal themes and characteristics associated with the corresponding 
archetypal principles were evident in the major historical events and in the prevailing 
Zeitgeist.2° The paradigmatic example is that of the synchronicity between the discovery 
of the planet Uranus in 1781 and the major historical events of the time — the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, and the beginning of the Industrial Age — each of 
which reflected something of the essential nature of the Uranus archetype in its association 
with revolution, technological innovation, progressive change, and so forth. 


We can also clearly see this type of synchronistic parallel in the case of the discovery of 
Pluto in 1930 — coinciding with the first harnessing of nuclear power (the nucleus of an 
atom was split for the first time in 1932), with the marked prevalence of fascism and 
dictatorships at that time (Stalin, Mao, Hitler, Mussolini), with the collective psychic 
possession behind the eruption of mass violence during the century’s world wars, with the 
era best-known for Mafia and underworld syndicates in connection with the Prohibition of 
1920-33, with the exploration of the darker, buried aspects of the human unconscious 
(Freud’s Civilization and its Discontents was published in 1930 as his ideas became more 
widely disseminated through the culture) — events that all occurred in the years and 
decades close to the time of the planet’s discovery, and that each reflected the astrological 
Pluto’s association with depth, power drives, elemental force, the underworld, the 
instinctual unconscious, possession states, and so on. Such occurrences were not only 
among the most significant of that time in history, they were also in some sense newly 
emergent into the collective consciousness and relatively distinct from the events of the 
immediately preceding era. 


We see this with Neptune too, as the discovery of the planet, in 1846, coincided exactly 
with the discovery of the realm of the unconscious psyche by C.G. Carus in the same year 
(this was the first reference to the unconscious in a psychological textbook), an event with 
no prior equivalent in human history (although there were, of course, clear antecedents) 
and that is directly connected to Neptune’s association with the transpersonal and 
collective unconscious.24 Also accompanying Neptune’s discovery, and falling under the 
thematic scope of the Neptunian archetype, as Tarnas notes, were unprecedented 
developments in photography and moving pictures, developments that ultimately provided 
the foundation for television and cinema, giving people the power to create, transmit, and 
manipulate images as they never had before. Other developments Tarnas cites as relevant 
here are the ascendancy of sociopolitical visions of utopia (Marx’s and Engels’ The 


Communist Manifesto was published in 1848), the beginning of the pharmaceutical 
industry, the spread of Spiritualism, the rise of Theosophy in the 1870s, the full flowering 
of late Romanticism, and the first significant influx of Oriental religious ideas to the West. 
It was at this time as well that the field of mythological studies began to flourish with 
Bastian’s theory of ‘elementary ideas’ in the 1860s and 1870s — a concept that, as we 
have seen, was later to be very influential on Jung as he developed his notion of 
archetypes. These occurrences, far more subtle in character than the events coinciding 
with the discoveries of either Pluto or Uranus, perhaps reflect the subtle, intangible nature 
of the Neptunian archetypal principle itself. We can also see that the Neptunian association 
with spirituality, imagery, idealism, our collective unity, and so forth — even allowing for 
the materialistic and positivistic ethos of nineteenth century science — is clearly evident 
in the events around this time.*8 


The existence of these historical synchronicities with the discovery of the outer planets 
not only concurs with our hypothesis of a symbolic relationship between psyche and 
cosmos, but it suggests, furthermore, that the dynamic ground is progressively revealed to 
human consciousness through the course of history — that, in Bohm’s terminology, the 
projection of the holomovement into a series of discrete moments in time is an ordered 
unfolding of meaning, and that the cosmological and historical processes are intimately 
connected to the processes taking place in the human psyche. Astrology seems to reveal 
the order, as it is expressed in our own solar system, according to which the energy of the 
cosmos, the power that generates and sustains the cosmos, becomes manifest in the 
physical universe. The regular, mathematically predictable movements of the planets 
represent the changes in the pattern of cosmic energy and provide a visual map of this 
unfolding process. In this sense, astrology exists at the boundary of the implicate and the 
manifest, of the relativistic world and the actual; it pertains to the unfolding of the timeless 
dynamic ground into history, of the non-spatial into concrete form. Will Keepin’s 
descriptions of astrological charts as ‘a kind of cosmic indexing of the unfolding cosmos’ 
and ‘as an index for the creative process of cosmic evolution’ well express this idea.22 


One other remarkable form of this correspondence between human consciousness and 
the historical, evolutionary process is reflected in the naming of the planets. We noted 
earlier the connection between the archetypal principles and the gods and themes of the 
world’s myths, but, additionally, it is also clear when considering the existing planetary 
archetypes in astrology that the character of the Greco-Roman god after which the 
corresponding planet is named is reflected, to a certain extent, in the archetypal meaning 
of that planet. Thus, to give the two most obvious examples, the astrological Venus, 
relating to the experience of beauty, pleasure, and romantic love, closely resembles the 
Roman goddess of the same name (and the Greek goddess Aphrodite). So too the 
planetary archetype Mars, like the Roman god Mars and the Greek Ares, rules war, 
aggression, and physical strength. These ancient planets appear to have been intentionally 
named after the Greek gods, and the similarity in names and meaning might thus be 
explained as a form of mythic syncretism of the Greek deities with the early 
Mesopotamian planetary divinities. Considering the modern planets, however, no such 
syncretism or awareness of astrology was behind the naming of these planets. It is all the 
more surprising, then, that the archetypal meaning of Pluto is clearly suggested by the 
Roman god Pluto’s (and the Greek equivalent, Hades’) connection with the mythological 


underworld — all the more surprising, that is, when any mythic figure could conceivably 
have been chosen as the name for the planet and, as far as we know, no consideration was 
given to the mythological relevance of the name Pluto. With Neptune, too, named after the 
ancient Roman sea god and his Greek counterpart Poseidon, the planet’s name is 
suggestive of the astrological Neptune’s symbolic association with the sea and with the 
oceanic oneness characteristic of the Neptunian dimension of experience. Of course, there 
is much in the character of Pluto and Neptune that is not conveyed, or is even 
contradicted, by these mythological parallels, but, all the same, a readily discernible 
association remains. 


These associations again suggest a profound interconnection between outer space, the 
unconscious psyche, and the dynamic ground of reality. They imply that our conscious 
relationship to, and our awareness of, the planets in our solar system is representative in 
some way of our interior, psychological relationship to the archetypal principles. As with 
the study of astrology itself, these symbolic connections point to a complex underlying 
relationship between human consciousness, the evolution and transformation of the 
psyche, the exploration of outer space, the mythic imagination, the timing of historical 
events, and the naming of the planets. A deep interpenetrating intelligence and order 
seems to be at work here. ‘Such powerful patterning, working at so many levels of the 
human and natural worlds,’ Richard Tarnas concludes when considering the implications 
of archetypal astrology and synchronicity, ‘strongly intimates the possibility that an anima 
mundi, an archetypally informed depth of interiority, lies within “all things” — in the 
depths of the human psyche and in the depths of nature.’“2 


Bohm’s theory enables us to conceptualize the ultimate ground of this depth of 
interiority. In particular, the theory of the implicate order is an important element in 
addressing the relationship between the metaphysical-mystical, cosmological, and 
psychological functions of myth. Viewed alongside our earlier exploration of the ideas of 
a cosmic mind and transcendental ordering background to reality, we can recognize in 
Bohm’s theory a metaphysical perspective, extrapolated from modern physics, that 
enables us to better envisage the possible underlying basis of cosmology and psychology. 
Using his ideas of the holomovement and the implicate order, we are able to connect both 
cosmology and psychology to an underlying ground, and to get a sense for how this 
ground seems to be symbolically represented in the physical form of the cosmos. In such a 
perspective, the cosmos in all its forms of manifestation might be seen as expressive of an 
inherent spiritual or archetypal meaning that permeates all things. The cosmology 
suggested here might thus be an important step towards the recovery of a vision of the 
universe as a ‘single great holy picture’. It might enable us to recognize, as the Greeks did, 
a living cosmos imbued with archetypal meaning. 
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According to Leopold Stubenberg: ‘What distinguishes neutral monism from its better known monistic rivals is the 
claim that the intrinsic nature of ultimate reality is neither mental nor physical. This negative claim also captures the 
idea of neutrality: being intrinsically neither mental nor physical in nature ultimate reality is said to be neutral 
between the two.’ Stubenberg, ‘Neutral monism.’ 


Harald Atmanspacher’s helpful summary is directly relevant to this topic. ‘Dual-aspect approaches,’ he notes, 
‘consider mental and material domains of reality as aspects, or manifestations, of one underlying reality in which 
mind and matter are unseparated. In such a framework, the distinction between mind and matter results from the 
application of a basic tool for achieving epistemic access to, that is, gather knowledge about, both the separated 
domains and the underlying reality. Consequently, the status of the underlying, psychophysically neutral domain is 
considered as ontic relative to the mind-matter distinction.’ In Bohm’s approach, Atmanspacher points out, ‘the 
notions of implicate and explicate order mirror the distinction between ontic and epistemic domains. At the level of 
the implicate order, the term active information expresses that this level is capable of “informing” the epistemically 
distinguished, explicate domains of mind and matter.’ In Jung’s depth psychology, Atmanspacher continues, the 
archetypes ‘are regarded as constituting the psychophysically neutral level covering both the collective unconscious 
and the holistic reality of quantum theory. At the same time they operate as “ordering factors”, being responsible for 
the arrangement of their psychical and physical manifestations in the epistemically distinguished domains of mind 
and matter ... There is a causal relationship (in the sense of formal rather than efficient causation) between the 
psychophysically neutral, monistic level and the epistemically distinguished mental and material domains. In Pauli’s 
and Jung’s terms this kind of causation is expressed by the ordering operation of archetypes in the collective 
unconscious ... A remarkable feature of [this perspective] is the possibility that the mental and material 
manifestations may inherit mutual correlations due to the fact that they are jointly caused by the psychophysically 
neutral level’. Atmanspacher, ‘Quantum approaches to consciousness.’ 


23. The figure most associated with the dual-aspect position, and one of its most influential advocates, is Gustav 
Fechner, who likened human experience to a circle in that it affords two different perspectives (concave and convex) 
depending on whether one is on the inside the circle looking out, or on the outside looking in. Human experience, as 
Fechner understood it, possesses two such aspects — mind and matter — which appear distinct but, as in the circle 
analogy, are really just different guises of a unitary whole. According to Fechner: ‘Both sides [of a circle] belong 
together as indivisibly as do the mental and material sides of man and can be looked upon as analogous to his inner 
and outer sides. It is just as impossible, standing in the plane of a circle, to see both sides of the circle simultaneously 
as it is to see both sides of man from the plane of human existence.’ Fechner, Elements of Psychophysics, p. 2. A 
version of this position was also advanced by G.J. Romanes, writing in the late-nineteenth century. 


24. Dual-aspect monism, as Paul Marshall points out, leaves itself open to similar criticisms to those levelled at dualistic 
theories. ‘It is incumbent upon the dual-aspect theorist,’ he notes, ‘to explain how the two distinct aspects come 
together in one reality.’(Mystical Encounters with the Natural World, p. 255.) Yet since this dual-aspect perspective is 
a form of monism, the two aspects are in some sense already and always together; they only appear distinct, and to 
split them conceptually is to artificially abstract them from the unitary lived reality we experience. One might 
therefore say, equally, that it is necessary to give an account of why mind and matter have been perceived as or are 
disclosed as separate. Against the neutral monist position, one might ask whether the unknown third substance is a 
superfluous postulate, one that unnecessarily complexifies the situation, since, a critic might say, it creates the extra 
problem of having to account for the relationship of mind and matter to this unknown third, as well as to each other. 
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Just this kind of idea was advanced by Arthur Schopenhauer in the nineteenth century (and by Hegel and Schelling 
before him). In The World as Will and as Representation, Schopenhauer argues that the world is but the outer 
appearance (the representation) of the Will, which is the ceaseless, dynamic power behind existence that can only be 
directly experienced through human interiority. Influenced by Schopenhauer’s philosophy, twentieth century depth 
psychology has demonstrated that the Will is not singular but that there is a multiplicity of wills. There is not just a 
blind will to procreate or a will to power, but also a will to beauty, a will to understand, a will to preserve, a will to 
grow, a will to transcendence, and so on, and these different impulses are represented in the astrological pantheon by 
the planets. In the final analysis, although there is perhaps ultimately only one dynamic ground and ultimately only a 
single underlying Will, this Will has multiple modes of expression, and these are aptly suggested by the multiple 
planetary bodies in the solar system. 
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1848 revolutions across Europe were, without question, among the most significant events of the time. If one had no 
prior knowledge of Uranus’ association with revolutions, one might well be led to the mistaken conclusion that it is, 
in fact, the archetypal Neptune and not Uranus that is associated with revolutions, the overthrow of the established 


order, and so forth. It is not enough, therefore, that an event is historically significant; it must also be in some way 
markedly different and unique to that time, in a way that the revolutions of 1848, following on from the wave of 
revolutions in the 1780s, were not. In terms of astrological world transits, the 1848 revolutions coincided with a 
Uranus-Pluto alignment. See Tarnas, Cosmos and Psyche, p. 165. 
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8. Archetypal Resonance and 
the Birth Pattern 


It seems indeed, as though time, far from being an abstraction, is a concrete 
continuum which contains qualities or basic conditions manifesting 
simultaneously in various places in a way not to be explained by causal 
parallelisms ... Whatever is born or done this moment in time, has the qualities 
of this moment of time. 


C.G. Jung 


Every individual person is a relatively independent organic whole in which a 
multitude of forces dynamically interact according to an original and 
originating pattern. 


Dane Rudhyar 


Within a cosmological vision of an evolving universe ordered by an underlying archetypal 
pattern and resting upon a dynamic ground, it is important not to lose sight of the fact that 
astrology pertains to individual human lives here in the world of everyday concerns in 
which we live. A key element of astrology, we should remember, is not only its 
universality — its applicability to human life in all places and all times of history — but 
also its individual specificity. We must remind ourselves that the cosmic order revealed by 
the pattern of the planets is actually intimately related to the daily acts and personal 
experiences of individual human lives. Astrology is a grand universal perspective, but 
astrological charts provide us with a precise individual vantage point that enables us to 
determine how each individual life is related to the planetary order. This perspective can 
therefore, I have suggested, support a multitude of individual mythologies based on an 
understanding of the specific relationship of each and every individual to the archetypal 
principles, those creative powers portrayed in myth. 


Central to understanding an individual’s archetypal pattern is the birth chart, which 
shows the set of planetary relationships in the sky at the time of birth. The planetary 
arrangements in the birth chart symbolize the specific archetypal pattern of the moment 
one is born and this pattern is a kind of symbolic prefiguration of the archetypal dynamics 
and themes that subsequently define one’s individual character and biographical 
experiences. In this chapter, we will examine the significance of the birth moment as we 
attempt to understand this process of archetypal patterning that seems to occur at birth. 


The significance of the birth moment 


Reflecting the dynamic ever-changing nature of the universe, each moment in time, each 
‘slice’ of space-time, is qualitatively unique. Since pattern is related to quality, meaning, 
and purpose, each separate moment is imbued with a certain quality or set of qualities 
arising from the unique pattern of that moment. Thus understood, time is not an empty 
frame of reference; it is a successional sequence of qualitatively distinct patterns of cosmic 
energy. 


According to the view of astrology I am presenting here, every experience at a 
particular moment in time occurs within a framework of archetypal meanings symbolized 
by the relative positions of the planets. This pattern takes on an individual significance by 
relating the general pattern of a given moment — reflected by the pattern of the planets in 
the sky — to the precise location of an event. The individual’s birth moment is one such 
event; it is the point at which the pattern of the individual’s life is established. 


From the perspective of scientific materialism, our coming into being can be explained 
in strictly biological and causal-historical terms. In this view, there is no particular 
meaning attached to the moment we were born — the precise date and time of birth is seen 
as largely irrelevant, determined only by biological conception some nine months earlier 
and having no ongoing significance after the birth event. However, the archetypal 
astrological world view we are considering here calls for a radically different 
understanding of the significance of the birth experience and the timing of birth. Of 
particular relevance are the observations emerging from the work of Stanislav Grof in 
transpersonal psychology. 


Grof’s research into the different realms and levels of the human unconscious has 
brought to light the momentous importance of the birth experience in shaping the human 
personality. His research findings challenge the standard medical assumption that the child 
has no memory of the birth experience and that this experience is not, therefore, a 
significant factor in subsequent human development. He explains: 

Various forms of experiential psychotherapy have amassed convincing evidence that biological birth is the most profound trauma of our life and an event of paramount psychospiritual importance. It is recorded 


in our memory in minuscule details down to the cellular level and it has a profound effect on our psychological development.— 


Clinical psychiatrists and psychologists generally disregard the psychological 
significance of the birth experience because it is believed that the newborn’s brain is not 
yet developed enough to record memories of this event. However, as we saw in Chapter 5, 
this view is based on the contentious assumption that the brain is the source of all 
cognition and memory. Contrary to this view, Grof found that not only does the psyche 
retain an unconscious memory of birth but that the memory and psychosomatic 
consequences of the unresolved trauma of the birth experience are of such momentous 
importance that this experience is the foundation behind various forms of 
psychopathology and emotional disorders in adult life. Consequently, individuals engaged 
in deep experiential psychotherapy are able to derive considerable therapeutic benefit from 
reliving the experience of biological birth in non-ordinary states of consciousness. This 


experiential encounter with what Grof calls the perinatal domain of the psyche produces a 
catharsis of the traumatic memory of the infant’s ordeal during the passage from the womb 
through the birth canal. For the infant in the throes of birth, this passage amounts to an 
intense life and death struggle. Consciously re-experiencing this close encounter with 
death in non-ordinary states can be instrumental in leading to the concomitant experience 
of ego-death or ‘second birth’ that results, Grof discovered, in deep psychospiritual 
transformation. 


Emerging out of the psychoanalytic tradition that included the ideas and therapeutic 
modalities developed by Freud, Jung, Alfred Adler, Otto Rank, Wilhelm Reich, and 
others, Grof has drawn upon his research findings to formulate a vastly enlarged 
cartography of the psyche that both incorporates and expands upon Freudian and Jungian 
models. According to Grof, the psyche is comprised of three realms: the personal- 
biographical (incorporating the personal unconscious), the perinatal domain (pertaining to 
the birth experience), and the transpersonal (including the collective unconscious). He 
discovered that the perinatal domain functions as a ‘gateway to the collective unconscious’ 
and that the ‘experiential confrontation with birth and death seems to result automatically 
in a spiritual opening and discovery of the mystical dimensions of the psyche and of 
existence’. The birth moment appears to be a mysterious point of intersection between the 
personal-biographical and the transpersonal, between the individual and the collective, and 
between linear deterministic causality and formal archetypal causality. It is not just a 
biological event but a multidimensional experience with profound physical, emotional, 
psychological, and spiritual significance. Grof concludes that his investigations into the 
psychological significance of the birth process ‘bring support for astrology, which has 
long attributed major significance to the moment of birth as the symbolic precursor of 
one’s overall life pattern’. 


The birth experience seems to serve as a kind of archetypal imprint or stamp, as it were, 
in which biographical, perinatal, familial, cultural, ancestral, phylogenetic, and 
transpersonal ‘memories’ appear to constellate around the archetypal pattern of the birth 
moment. Each individual life seems to give concrete form to the underlying archetypal 
dynamics of that moment as a particularized expression of the cosmos. In this sense, we 
cannot separate the purpose and meaning of our coming into existence from the life of the 
universe as a whole. While our birth is our own individual beginning, it is also in some 
sense a cosmic event. Our coming into existence is a creative action of the cosmos as a 
whole. At biological birth the whole seems to individualize itself in and through the 
human being. 


Grof’s work helps us to understand one reason why the birth moment (rather than the 
moment of conception or any other significant moment in time) is of such momentous 
importance in astrology, for birth seems to mark the culmination of a multitude of 
processes and the intersection of different worlds, archetypal possibilities, and concrete 
particulars. As we have seen, by studying the planetary alignments in the birth chart and 
determining the meaning of these alignments based on established principles of 
astrological interpretation, one can gain insight into the archetypal dynamics evident in 
both an individual’s personality and biography. One can understand, in archetypal terms, 
how the cosmos is finding expression through particular individuals. Thus, if Venus and 
Neptune are in a major aspect at birth, one would expect to observe a complex 


combination of qualities and characterological traits typical of this archetypal pairing: an 
exquisite sensitivity to the aesthetic dimension of experience or the proclivity to be 
profoundly moved by the beauty of nature in all its forms; the susceptibility to romantic 
reverie and the projection of a romantic ideal onto the object of one’s desire; a mysterious, 
compassionate, idealistic, or confused quality to one’s relationships; the tendency to 
conflate spirituality and romantic feeling, as in the mystic’s love for the divine; or the 
inclination towards escapism through sensual enjoyment. In both constructive and 
challenging ways, this combination suggests that the experience of romantic love, beauty, 
and pleasure is inextricably connected to the imagination, the ideal, spirituality, and the 
need to transcend the limits of the individual personality. By contrast, if Mars and Uranus 
are in a major aspect at birth, one would expect to observe themes such as the wilful 
disregard for societal conventions, unabashed experimental lifestyles, an ardent 
commitment to authenticity, restless thrill seeking, and the forceful pursuit of 
individualistic freedom — themes potently expressed by famous figures who had these 
two planets in major natal alignments, such as the central figures of the Beatnik movement 
— Kerouac, Ginsberg, and Cassidy — and Jim Morrison of The Doors. 


With any archetypal combination, the relationship between the corresponding planets at 
birth indicates that the multivalent array of characteristics and themes associated with that 
combination will be consistently evident, although in different ways, in the individual’s 
personality and biographical experiences throughout the duration of the lifetime. The 
planetary alignments at birth indicate the archetypal preconditions of one’s life 
experiences, and these preconditions remain intact even as the planets continue in their 
orbits and change position over time. 


The idea that the individual takes on the archetypal pattern at the moment of birth raises 
further pressing questions: given that the planets continue to move in their orbits and do 
not, of course, remain in the positions they occupied at the moment of a person’s birth 
(and that the archetypal pattern symbolized by the planets therefore changes moment to 
moment), how is the archetypal pattern of the birth moment retained such that it is 
continually related to that person throughout the duration of his or her life? And, more 
fundamentally, how in the first place does the pattern of planetary archetypes at one 
particular moment of time actually become specifically related to individual people who 
were born at that moment? If, as discussed above, the birth experience does indeed create 
an archetypal imprint of sorts, what is the medium of transmission between the archetypal 
pattern and human life? 


To formulate a possible answer to these questions, we are able to turn to another new 
paradigm theory, this time originating in the field of biology, as we consider the work of 
the British scientist Rupert Sheldrake and assess its particular relevance to our archetypal 
systems cosmology. When considering the archetypal pattern of an individual human life, 
we must connect archetypal psychology not only to cosmology but also to biology, and to 
this end Sheldrake’s concepts will be crucial. 


Morphic fields and formative causation 


The theory of formative causation was developed by Sheldrake in the early 1980s. First 
presented in his seminal A New Science of Life and then later in The Presence of the Past, 
Sheldrake puts forward the radical idea that information and memory of some kind are 
actually inherent within all of nature. According to Sheldrake, memory exists within what 
he calls morphic fields, which are ‘non-material regions of influence’ and information 
associated with all natural systems, from atoms and cells to animals and human beings. 


According to Sheldrake, information is used to put something into a form; it is, as 
Sheldrake would say, a formative cause. A morphic field is comprised of information that 
is used in the organization of the living organism to which it relates, both to guide 
organisms into actualization and to maintain their structural form. As in the stratified order 
of nature, each morphic field is nested within the morphic fields of larger systems and can 
access and contribute to information stored in these larger fields. In this respect, there are 
striking similarities between morphic fields and the systems conception of reality 
discussed earlier. What is most distinctive about Sheldrake’s concept, though, is that 
morphic fields contain an inherent memory that is the source of the information used for 
self-organization. 


Based on an organicist perspective of biological life, Sheldrake’s theory challenges the 
molecular approaches that remain dominant in biology. Sheldrake points out that despite 
the enormous success and popularity of genetics and research into DNA, biologists have 
still not been able to account for many crucial aspects of biological life in these terms. For 
example, it has been much debated within biology whether what has been learned by an 
individual member of a species can be passed on to its offspring genetically or whether 
inherited learning is actually impossible and that all learning is acquired through 
experience. In one particular body of research exploring this phenomenon, Sheldrake 
reports that in water maze experiments conducted by William McDougall at Harvard 
University in the 1920s, involving over thirty successive generations of rats, it was found 
that later generations of rats were able to learn how to navigate the mazes quicker, needing 
far fewer attempts, than earlier generations of rats had been able to, thus suggesting, 
McDougall concludes, some form of genetically inherited learning.2 Subsequent studies 
were then undertaken over long periods (fifteen to twenty years), first by F. Crew at 
Edinburgh University in the 1930s, and then more rigorously by W.E. Agar at Melbourne 
University in the 1950s, which replicated McDougall’s findings but proffered a different 
conclusion. For these studies not only demonstrated the improved learning capacities of 
later generations of rats, but, remarkably, that this improvement was evident even when 
the rats were not biologically related. The learning, that is to say, did not appear to be 
passed on through genetic inheritance from parent rats to their offspring but through some 
other means. Even more remarkably, however, these experiments suggested that learning 
that had occurred in one part of the world seemed to be accessible to other members of the 
species living far away in other parts of the world where there had been no contact 
between the groups of rats. The Scottish and Australian rats seemed to have learned from 
the prior exposure to the maze test of their American counterparts in the Harvard 


experiment. Clearly, this phenomenon cannot be explained in terms of genetics or any 
other conventional biological theory. Sheldrake’s theory, however, in which the memory 
of learned behaviour is understood to exist in morphic fields rather than being encoded in 
DNA or in stored in the brain, provides one way to account for this phenomenon. Because 
morphic fields manifest across space and time, they can be accessed by members of 
species wherever they are located. Thus, the theory of formative causation is offered as a 
biological ‘field theory’ to provide a more comprehensive explanation of living organisms. 


Morphic fields have access to information existing within the morphic fields of all other 
similar organisms, and it is for this reason, Sheldrake believes, that all members of a 
particular species of animals share similar habit patterns governing their behaviour. Such 
habits, relating to the organization, growth, and functioning of different species, are 
formed and modified over time in a recursive feedback loop. These habits are stored in 
morphic fields and have a formative causal influence on other subsequent similar 
organisms. Through a process Sheldrake calls morphic resonance, each member of a 
species can ‘tune into’ the fields of all similar organisms of that species and also to the 
larger morphic field of the whole species. These fields resonate with each other because of 
their similar patterns. 


Morphic resonance functions outside of the constraints of the Newtonian universe of 
space, time, and causality; it can occur between morphic fields separated by vast distances 
in space, and can even reach back into the remote past to patterns established in the early 
history of a species. Habits, Sheldrake believes, are reinforced and become stronger the 
more often they are repeated, even to the extent that certain habits become almost as 
binding as laws of nature. In this way, the past is continually alive and active in forming 
the present state of an organism. 


By accessing information in morphic fields, organisms tune into their own past states 
and, more generally, to well-established pathways of activity, typical forms of expression, 
habitual responses, and modes of behaviour conditioned by generic species-wide factors. 
This perhaps explains why new forms of activity or knowledge shared among disparate 
members of a species become more widespread as the prevalence of this knowledge 
increases. Sheldrake believes that the existence of morphic fields can, for example, help to 
explain the migrating, mating, feeding, and nesting patterns of birds — a phenomenon that 
cannot be accounted for through genetic inheritance and the study of DNA. In his view, 
individual birds acquire or inherit the habits of their species by drawing upon a pooled, 
collective memory of the patterns of behaviour of all previous members of that species. 
This is also true, Sheldrake suggests, of human beings: human life is shaped by previously 
established habitual patterns of human behaviour and by an accumulated memory of all 
that has gone before. 


Cosmic memory 


Sheldrake’s theory challenges the widely held assumption that memories are stored in the 
brain. For Sheldrake, the brain is the organ that accesses and processes memories, but it is 
not the source or location of them. In fact, he proposes that memory can exist without any 
material substrate to support it. This implies that memory might not be restricted 
exclusively to living organisms but that it might be present within inorganic wholes too. 
Sheldrake suggests that it is possible to apply the concept of morphic fields to vast wholes 
such as ecosystems, and beyond this it is also possible, he adds, ‘to regard entire planets as 
organisms with characteristic morphic fields, and likewise planetary systems, stars, 
galaxies, and clusters of galaxies’.2 Reasoning thus, Sheldrake introduces the possibility 
that there might be a world field associated with the planet Earth that, like a modern 
version of the Platonic idea of the world soul or anima mundi, would be ‘the creative 
source ... of all the fields of nature’, containing the ‘habits of nature’ that inform and 
organize all life on Earth. Beyond this, if we conceive of the entire universe as a system in 
itself then this too must have its own morphic field, a universal morphic field, which, 
Sheldrake suggests, would ‘include, influence, and interconnect the morphic fields of all 
such organisms it contains’.2 Such a universal morphic field would be akin to an immense, 
all-embracing cosmic memory informing the ‘habits of the cosmos’ that continue to 
influence and shape the unfolding of the present. 


A similar proposal has also been developed by Ervin Laszlo, one of the world’s 
foremost systems theorists, who postulates the existence of what he calls the A-field — an 
underlying informational field that forms the ground of the quantum realm, of cosmology 
and biology, and of consciousness. This idea of the A-field, Laszlo points out, bears a 
strong resemblance to the esoteric and Indian concept of the akasha or akashic records, 
which has been described as a ‘cosmic reservoir of information and memories’, 
purportedly accessed by psychics and seers throughout the ages.® 


Grof’s research into the content of the transpersonal domain of the unconscious also 
appears to support the existence of some kind of cosmic memory. As we have seen, Grof 
discovered that in non-ordinary states of consciousness one can gain access to what appear 
to be memories of historical, collective, cross-cultural, karmic, phylogenetic, and 
evolutionary events. Furthermore, these memories seem to be organized archetypally and 
thematically in such a way that traumatic experiences from one’s own biography, for 
example, are connected to qualitatively and archetypally similar experiences from our 
collective past. 


The ‘habits’ of the cosmos 


That these types of experiences and memories are organized archetypally suggests a 
possible point of intersection between Jungian psychology and Sheldrake’s theory. Indeed, 
Sheldrake himself has attempted to connect his theory of morphic fields to Jung’s model 
of the collective unconscious. For Jung, the collective unconscious is not only the matrix 
or ground of conscious experience, it also functions as a ‘repository’ containing ‘the 
residues of ancestral life’ and ‘all the patterns of life and behavior inherited from his [the 
human being’s] ancestors’ accumulated over millions of years.2 Accordingly, Sheldrake 
suggests that Jungian archetypes might be construed as dominant habit patterns forged by 
many instances of repetition of similar patterns of behaviour through the centuries, habits 
that are recorded in morphic fields. From this perspective, the collective unconscious 
would be equivalent to something like a morphic field of the human species, shaping the 
habits of human experience much as archetypes in Jung’s view shape the imagination, 
patterns of behaviour, and the process of psychological development. 


Beyond this, however, the application of Sheldrake’s morphic field hypothesis to the 
cosmos as a whole suggests that we could conceive of archetypes in their deepest form as 
‘habits’ pertaining not just to the morphic field of the human species but to a universal 
morphic field. From a cosmological perspective, the psyche, let us remember, is not 
merely a human psyche; it is the interiority of the entire cosmos, a cosmic mind. Thus 
understood, I believe the planetary archetypes might be viewed as ‘habits’ of the cosmos, 
functioning within a universal morphic field, that express themselves in certain 
thematically consistent ways across all levels of existence. Of course, while the habits of 
the human species, of the animal kingdom, or even of the world might reflect specific 
biological tendencies and socio-cultural patterns, the ‘habits’ of the cosmos must perforce 
be of the most general nature, applying to the entire range of phenomena and different 
levels of life — including cosmological processes, geology, plant life, the animal 
kingdom, and human experience. Moreover, archetypes, as we have seen, are not just 
blindly repeated habits but numinous creative centres of meaning, power, purpose, and 
direction, oriented as much to an indeterminate emerging future as they are to a habitually 
conditioned past. For Sheldrake, however, the ‘habits’ of the cosmos, like archetypes, can 
be conceived as creative principles that drive evolution and inform the unfolding of the 
cosmos at all levels of life. Creativity within the morphic fields of nature is to be 
accounted for, Sheldrake suggests, by their ultimate origin in the ‘primal Universal Field’ 
from which all other fields of nature have emerged during the process of evolution.12 


A multi-levelled reality 


The theory of morphic resonance supports a multi-levelled model of reality in which 
individual human beings are influenced by their own individual morphic fields and by the 
morphic fields of the groups and larger systems to which they belong: family, 
organizations, society, the culture, the human species, the Earth’s biosphere, the solar 
system, the galaxy, and the entire universe. Such a conception of multi-levelled fields of 
influence on human consciousness closely coheres both with the systems model of the 
stratified order of nature and with Jung’s understanding of the multi-levelled nature of the 
psyche. For in addition to his subdivision of the unconscious into the personal and 
collective aspects, Jung often made reference to the national and racial psyches of 
particular countries or races, as, for instance, in his discussions of Germany, India, 
America, Switzerland, and the Jewish people. ‘In so far as there are differentiations 
corresponding to race, descent, and even family,’ Jung noted, ‘there is also a collective 
psyche limited to race, tribe, and family over and above the “universal” collective 
psyche.’ 


Jungian theorist Joseph Henderson, explicitly recognizing an intermediary cultural level 
in the Jungian model of the psyche, posits the existence of a cultural unconscious, which 
he defines as ‘an area of historical memory that lies between the collective unconscious 
and the manifest pattern of the culture’. According to Henderson, the cultural unconscious 
‘may include both these modalities, conscious and unconscious, but it has some kind of 
identity arising from the archetypes of the collective unconscious, which assists it in the 
formation of myth and ritual and also promotes the process of development in 
individuals’.44 More recently, Jungian theorists have introduced the related idea of 
cultural complexes that are ‘based on repetitive, historical group experiences which have 
taken root in the cultural unconscious of the group’, an idea that is strikingly reminiscent 
of Sheldrake’s notion of morphic resonance pertaining to specific groups and species.42 At 
another level, embedded within the cultural milieu, we can also recognize unconscious 
dynamics within families that play themselves out generation to generation, and so we 
might legitimately speak of a familial level of the unconscious. And, at another level still, 
transpersonal researcher and philosopher Christopher Bache has explored the existence of 
a species level morphic field within the collective unconscious psyche.44 Astrological 
charts apply to all these levels: it is possible to draw up birth charts of countries, 
organizations, cultural movements, and so forth, each reflecting something of the 
archetypal character and qualities of the moment they came into being. 


In terms of our archetypal cosmology, then, it seems probable that each of these 
morphic fields — each level of the psyche and the stratified order of nature — conditions 
the archetypal dynamics of the moment, inflecting them in a specific way. The experience 
of the archetypes comes to the individual mediated by the dominant forms of expression 
— the habits — that have arisen and become established within each of these levels. This 
is perhaps most readily apparent at the socio-cultural level at which the dominant values 
of a culture influence how the different archetypal principles are enacted and lived in the 
vicissitudes of personal experience. For example, if one considers the Neptunian 


archetypal principle (associated with spirituality, escapism, the transcendence of 
individual separateness, the ideal, the imaginal, the illusory, fantasy, and so forth) it is 
clear that in the modern world this principle finds expression far more through drugs, 
alcohol, fashion, television, cinema, computer games, and so on, than through an 
enchanted participation in the natural world or through religious ritual and worship, as it 
has in other eras. The dominant forms of expression of the Neptune principle are 
conditioned by the secular, technological, and consumerist values and ways of life of the 
modern era. The Pluto archetype, similarly, was formerly expressed through death-rebirth 
rituals, or the symbolic participation in the death and resurrection of Christ, or through 
intentionally undertaken transformative practices and cathartic Dionysian carnivals. The 
dominant cultural forms of our own time, however, tend to reinforce more problematic 
responses to the Plutonic archetype: power drives and the struggle for political control, or 
various forms of instinctually driven compulsions, obsessions, infatuations, or blind 
instinctual catharsis. Although not exclusive to the modern era, without appropriate 
mythic forms of expression it is more likely that such problematic, unconscious patterns of 
behaviour will take precedence and become habitual. For the archetypes have both 
constructive and destructive forms, so whether the Pluto archetype manifests as rank 
barbarism or as deep psychological transformation is shaped both by the context in which 
this manifests and by the conscious attitude of the individual concerned. Considering the 
Saturn archetype, too, it is clear that both the family and socio-cultural levels can 
profoundly condition a person’s experience of this archetypal complex. We each have a 
different internalized moral code, for instance, initially depending on the morality of our 
social group, our family values, and so forth. 


At the cosmological level, then, one can imagine that the planetary archetypes 
pertaining to a universal morphic field or cosmic psyche are defining the thematic context 
of any given moment in time, shaping the general archetypal content of the Zeitgeist. At 
the planetary level, following Sheldrake’s suggestion, we can imagine a world field that 
conditions all human experience within it. As a collective morphic field containing a 
record of the planet’s history and impressing upon each of us typical forms of human life, 
such a world field, as I imagine it, would thus define the psychological and cultural 
atmosphere in which we live, reflecting the changing archetypal dynamics of the cosmos, 
and yet inflecting these in certain distinctive, culturally specific ways.42 


Within this, one could envisage that the dominant culturally, historically, and 
biologically conditioned forms of expression of these archetypes are shaping the Zeitgeist 
at a more specific level. And at another level still, one can imagine that the archetypes are 
also inflected by nationality, race, gender, economic conditions, the family environment, 
and so forth. The individual exists within all these containing fields, and the moment at 
which all these fields first converge is, of course, biological birth. 


The persistence of the birth pattern 


As we have seen, the archetypal pattern of the birth moment continues to resonate in the 
years after birth, functioning as an active gestalt or underlying thematic template 
according to which all life experiences unfold. Sheldrake’s morphic field hypothesis offers 
one way to help us understand this phenomenon, for it suggests that there is a specific 
field of active information associated with each individual entity. As I am imagining it, 
when a person is born, a resonating morphic field comes into being that at its deepest level 
is based on the archetypal pattern of that moment. This archetypal pattern, perhaps 
pertaining to a universal morphic field, is ‘imprinted’ upon or contained within the 
person’s own morphic field at the moment of birth and endures throughout the duration of 
a person’s life. Simply by being a part of the cosmic whole, the individual takes on the 
archetypal pattern of the birth moment through his or her own morphic field. These 
archetypal dynamics, existing within the deepest dimension of an individual morphic field, 
thus underlie and structure the individual’s relationship to all the other morphic fields, 
such as those relating to the culture or to the species. 


Although it is not clear exactly how such archetypal imprinting or patterning occurs 
during the birth experience or, for that matter, how individual morphic fields are actually 
created, Grof’s research in transpersonal psychology suggests that a process of this kind 
does indeed seem to take place. As in the morphic field hypothesis, Grof discovered that 
habits of character and behaviour endure over time in the form of what he calls COEX 
systems (‘systems of condensed experience’) — a concept similar in meaning to Jung’s 
idea of complexes.t® ‘Each COEX,’ Grof explains, ‘has a basic theme that permeates all 
its layers and represents their common denominator. The individual layers, then, contain 
variations on this basic theme that occurred at different periods of the person’s life.’ 1 For 
example, the experience of claustrophobic reactions to being in confined spaces results 
from the activation of a COEX system associated with the phase of the birth process prior 
to delivery, when the foetus experiences a sense of overwhelming constriction in the 
womb. This experience might in turn be related to transpersonal memories of experiences 
of imprisonment and suffocation, which appear to originate from episodes drawn from 
both our individual and collective karmic past. Biographical experiences of other 
situations of confinement are then added to the COEX, layer upon layer. Observing these 
kinds of patterns across many individuals, Grof realized that ‘each of the COEX 
constellations seems to be superimposed over and anchored in a particular aspect of the 
birth trauma’.42 The archetypal complexes of the adult personality, that is, appear to be 
specifically related to the psychodynamics of the birth experience; and these complexes 
are preserved and persist over time, continually shaping the individual’s experience. 


In a further development of the COEX theory, Grof and Tarnas, working together at the 
Esalen Institute in California in the 1970s and 1980s, made the ‘surprising discovery that 
the nature and content of important COEX systems in the psyche of an individual tends to 
show striking correlations with major planetary aspects of his or her astrological birth 
chart’.42 That is to say, they discovered that one can understand, from an archetypal 
perspective, the complexes or COEX systems of personal psychology in terms of the 


planetary configurations in the birth chart. The archetypal dynamics of the time of birth, 
manifest during the birth experience, give rise to the deepest layer of COEX systems, 
which in turn reflect these archetypal dynamics in personal psychology. 


Grof’s COEX theory and Sheldrake’s morphic field hypothesis thus present compatible 
ways of understanding the retention and continual re-enactment of the archetypal themes 
associated with the pattern of the birth moment. The former is derived from the 
investigation of the unconscious psyche in non-ordinary states of consciousness and the 


latter is based on the study of the morphogenesis of biological organisms and the habits of 
nature. 


Morphic fields and the super-implicate order 


In drawing upon the explanatory idea of the field, Sheldrake makes possible, in principle, 
a convergence of his own ideas with those emerging in other disciplines, especially 
physics. Sheldrake himself sees clear parallels: “The field concept implies the existence of 
profound analogies between the organizing principles of the biological realm and the 
known fields of physics.’ This is especially so given that matter is now seen as being, in 
his own words, ‘energy based and patterned within fields’, and that morphic fields, like 
the fields in physics, are ‘intimately related to matter’ .22 


In particular, there are significant areas of congruence between Sheldrake’s morphic 
field theory and Bohm’s theory of the implicate order. Indeed, given the inherent 
compatibility of their ideas, the two men began to explore for themselves the possible 
relationship between their respective hypotheses. Although a synthesis of these theories 
must remain extremely speculative at this stage, it is helpful, to my mind, to imagine that 
morphic fields are a dimension of the super-implicate order — that they are fields of 
active information that are part of an underlying, implicit level of reality but that relate 
specifically to organisms existing in space and time. Out of this implicate level — out of 
their generating ground — organisms emerge and develop in accordance with the 
information contained within the morphic field. 


Whereas Bohm’s theory of the implicate order addresses the ongoing process of 
ontological genesis, the coming into being of the universe, Sheldrake is primarily 
concerned with morphogenesis, the coming into being of biological organisms. As we 
have seen, according to Bohm’s hypothesis, a super-implicate dimension of reality or 
universal morphic field continually recreates the whole out of the holomovement. The 
whole world of time and space is projected out of the holomovement; it unfolds from an 
implicit to an explicit state according to the active information in the super-implicate 
order. At the individual level, we can imagine a similar process taking place, with the 
morphogenesis of an individual organism being a subset of the larger process of the 
genesis of the whole universe. Within the overall process of unfolding that brings forth the 
manifest universe out of the holomovement in a continual process of creation and 
destruction, one can imagine that an individual organism is continually recreated in 
accordance with its own morphic field. 


In this context, Sheldrake’s ideas can help us to envisage the process of embodiment of 
pattern into structure at the level of the individual organism. As I imagine it, the 
autopoeisis, or self-making, of a living organism occurs not only through its physiological 
processes and interactions with the environment taking place in space and time in the 
explicate order, but more fundamentally it occurs as an organism is continually brought 
forth in every instant out of the holomovement into the field of space and time. In the 
process of the self-making of the universe, the individual organism is effectively recreated 
and destroyed each instant, and this creative process is directed by the morphic field 
associated with the individual organism as part of the super-implicate dimension of reality. 
Morphic fields, I believe, might thus mediate the coming-into-being of an organism in 
accordance with a specific archetypal pattern associated with the birth moment. 
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As I imagine it, the human experience of these archetypal dynamics from the time of our ancient ancestors through 
history has shaped myths, religions, and art forms, and has generated a pool of archetypal images, themes, and motifs 
stored in a collective memory — in the collective unconscious psyche, or a world field. These ideas and images 
might also be shaped by patterns established within the animal and plant kingdoms, and by even earlier geological 
and cosmological processes. At the cultural level, the archetypal principles are experienced in certain socially- 
conditioned ways; they are limited, that is, by the cultural mores and norms of the historical period in which one 
lives. As Jung has shown, it is the function of the collective unconscious to counterbalance this inherent one- 
sidedness of a culture by bringing forth symbols, images, and myths, which serve a compensatory function, helping 
to keep an individual culture or individual psyche in a state of dynamic harmony. The unconscious psyche, in other 
words, draws upon the pool of human wisdom as to how the archetypes might be expressed, bringing these images 
into human consciousness, thereby compensating for the onesidedness of the contemporary cultural perspective and 
directing human awareness beyond the culturally specific forms (the cultural ‘habits’) of the time, to more 
universally valid forms of expression of the archetypal principles. 
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9. Individuation and Evolution 


The vessel is weak and cannot always contain them Humankind cannot bear 
the gods’ fullness often. 


Friedrich Holderlin 


I teach you the Ubermensch. Man is something that should be overcome. 


Friedrich Nietzsche 


The achievements of modern science since the Copernican Revolution have been nothing 
short of spectacular, utterly transforming the lives of billions of people, especially those in 
the developed world. Electricity, cars, planes, television, telecommunications, the internet, 
digital photography — one can hardly conceive of life without such things now. As we 
have seen, two critical developments provided essential foundations for the scientific 
enterprise. Cartesian philosophy established a radical dualism between the inner world of 
human subjectivity and the external world of matter, between the thinking self and the 
unthinking substance of the world. Newtonian mechanics then explicated the fundamental 
laws of nature that enabled scientists to understand the workings of the external world and 
thus to measure, predict, and control its processes and operations. The external world 
seemed to be perfectly comprehensible on its own terms without reference to human 
thoughts, feelings, desires, and so forth. Scientific objectivity was born, and the efficacy of 
science was powerfully demonstrated by the unprecedented mastery of nature achieved 
since the Industrial Revolution. 


A consequence of Cartesian philosophy is that human beings were effectively seen to 
inhabit two separate yet mysteriously connected worlds: one to be accessed by looking out 
with the senses, the other by looking within introspectively. Increasingly, the sacred and 
the spiritual dimensions of life were to be approached and accessed only through human 
interiority, if at all. The material world, we noted, was viewed as entirely unconscious, 
devoid of spiritual value or intrinsic meaning, comprised only of inert matter moved 
mechanistically by external forces. Science and spirituality were thrust apart. The sacred 
was divorced from matter. The cosmos became disenchanted. 


It was in this context that depth psychology emerged, first to try to alleviate the 
symptoms of psychopathology and then later, with Jung’s work in particular, to help 
modern individuals find their own sense of meaning and spiritual purpose, based not on an 
outmoded religious orthodoxy, nor even on reason, but rather on a living relationship to 
the archetypal dynamisms in the depths of the unconscious psyche. Many people came to 
believe that in Jung’s psychology lay the promise of a new form of spirituality that might 


serve humanity well in the post-Christian Western world. 


However, although Jung’s psychology has proved to be extremely influential across 
many areas of Western culture — including psychotherapy, mythology, religious studies, 
and the arts — his ideas have been largely eschewed by those in the scientific community. 
One of the main reasons for this is that there has been no widely accepted theory or 
evidence from within the physical sciences that might provide support for his model of the 
psyche. Thus, despite Jung’s great efforts to appeal to the modern scientific mentality by 
attempting to give his psychology a firm empirical basis, his ideas have been unable to 
bridge the conceptual divide between the humanities (including the arts and religion) and 
the sciences. However rich the interior landscape revealed by Jung, without corroboration 
from the physical sciences this has been construed as having little or no consequence for 
our understanding of the external world.4 


One direct result of this has been that the individuation process is usually seen as an 
entirely inner process, affecting the individual’s own psyche but having little or no 
influence beyond this. Individuation might impact one’s immediate personal relationships 
or alter one’s life calling by which one subsequently has an external impact on the wider 
world, but the actual psychological transformation occurring during individuation is 
almost always tacitly construed as detached from any relationship to the larger contexts 
within which this transformation occurs. Reflecting the anthropocentric, Cartesian, and 
Kantian philosophical parameters that have defined the modem world view and within 
which Jung framed his ideas, the individuation process has not been articulated in terms of 
its relationship to the wider culture, to the collective psyche, or to the Earth community. 
More fundamentally, individuation has not been placed within a cosmological context and, 
despite the fact that it is a process of growth, adaptation, and change, it has not been 
explicitly linked to natural evolution. 


In this chapter, we will explore two perspectives that, taken together, might help to 
rectify this shortcoming: the evolutionary cosmology and Christology of Teilhard de 
Chardin and the ideas of mathematical cosmologist Brian Swimme. Clearly, if we are to 
entertain a cosmological interpretation of Jung, an understanding of the cosmological 
relevance of individuation is essential. Our aim here, then, is to consider how 
individuation and evolution might be seen from within an archetypal cosmology. 


Writing primarily in the first half of the twentieth century, Teilhard, a Jesuit priest and a 
palaeontologist of high standing, attempted a brilliant, if controversial, synthesis of 
Catholicism with modern evolutionary biology. In his best-known work, The Phenomenon 
of Man, and in other lesser-known volumes, Teilhard set forth his view of the inherent 
spirituality of matter, and attempted to situate the emergence and purpose of the human 
species within the context of an evolving universe — to understand the human as one 
emergent expression of cosmogenesis.2 


Teilhard’s ideas have been extremely influential on the cosmological vision of Brian 
Swimme. Through the observation of the cosmic processes evident in the formation of the 
universe, stars, galaxies, and solar systems, in the geological processes that forged the 
Earth and brought forth life, and in cellular organisms and the patterns of animal life, 
Swimme has identified a set of fundamental ‘cosmological powers’ evident within all 
these processes and forms. These ‘powers of the universe’, he suggests, also manifest as 


the basic drives and inclinations shaping human experience; they are now acting through 
each of us in a new phase of the evolutionary process. 


Here, by first drawing together the ideas of Jung and Teilhard, we will be able to outline 
an understanding of the individuation process in terms of its cosmological and 
evolutionary significance. We can then explore how an understanding of the ‘homonized’ 
form of the cosmological powers identified by Swimme might be used to help map the 
essential archetypal dynamics of individuation. It is through the process of individuation, I 
propose, that human beings, by giving a uniquely human form of expression to these 
cosmological principles, might come to realize and bring into actuality a deeper sense of 
cosmological identity. 


Comparing Jung and Teilhard de Chardin 


Any synthesis of the theories of two original thinkers presupposes a degree of congruence 
between their ideas. In the case of Jung and Teilhard, a consideration of their respective 
methodologies, aims, and backgrounds gives us good reason to believe such congruence 
exists and that a synthesis might therefore be both viable and fruitful. 


Throughout their lives both men were deeply concerned with Christianity and the 
interpretation of biblical scripture, and they both came from Christian backgrounds: Jung’s 
father was a Protestant pastor in Switzerland, Teilhard was raised and educated in the 
Jesuit order in France. Both of them had profound, life-transforming experiences during 
World War One: Teilhard on active military service in the trenches, and Jung in the form 
of his ‘confrontation with the unconscious’ — a creative illness out of which came many 
of his most profound insights into the nature of the psyche. Both were trained in the 
natural sciences: Jung in medical psychiatry; Teilhard in geology, palaeontology, and 
zoology. Consequently, both were empiricists, in the broadest sense of the term. Both were 
phenomenologists as well: Teilhard was concerned with giving an account of the observed 
phenomena in the processes of the external world, Jung with the processes of the psyche. 
Both were passionately concerned with the future spiritual direction of humanity, and they 
took it upon themselves to try to counteract the meaninglessness engendered by a one- 
sided extraverted rationality (Jung) and the despondency, apathy, and loss of life energy 
arising from an outmoded religious perspective that ignored evolution (Teilhard). Both 
wished to restore and revitalize Christianity through a reinterpretation of its central 
doctrines, and both were ambivalent about the value of Eastern religious ideas for the 
modern, now global West — a concern shared by Gebser, Campbell, Eliade, and others. 
Unsurprisingly, given their backgrounds, both thinkers sought to bridge the divide 
between science and religion. And, not least, although they did not explicitly reference 
each other’s ideas, both seem to have had a genuine appreciation of the other’s work. 
Teilhard’s biographer Claude Cuénot reports that a Dutch parapsychologist visiting New 
York in the 1950s was ‘greatly impressed by his [Teilhard’s] wide knowledge and 
appreciation of Jung’s theories’, which, Teilhard remarked, had ‘something in common 
with his own’.4 Jung seems to have been equally impressed with Teilhard. An anecdote 
recounted by Miguel Serrano tells of Jung at the end of his life holding up a copy of The 
Phenomenon of Man, declaring it ‘a great book’.2 Evidently, then, if these reports are 
accurate, the two men seem to have found in each other’s writing ideas similar to or 
compatible with their own. Of course, there were important differences between Jung and 
Teilhard too, but these differences seem to make their approaches complementary more 
than conflicting. According to Jung’s own psychological typology, in their intellectual 
pursuits Teilhard seems to have had a predominantly extraverted focus and Jung a more 
introverted one. Teilhard’s concern was matter, nature, and the external world, which 
readily disclosed to him its inherent interiority and spiritual essence. Conversely, Jung’s 
introversion made his focus inward, on the psyche, although ultimately, as we have seen, 
through his philosophical speculations on the implications of synchronicity, he came to 
recognize the psyche’s fundamental interconnectedness with nature and the world. Their 
different epistemologies are also complementary: Jung was a circumspect psychological 


observer but his Kantianism largely prevented him applying his discoveries about the 
psyche to the cosmos, whereas Teilhard from the outset saw no fundamental dichotomy 
between the inner and outer worlds. Teilhard’s ideas might therefore serve well to 
compensate (to use Jung’s term) for the epistemological limitations of Jung’s approach, 
just as Jung might give to Teilhard’s overall vision a psychological sophistication 
otherwise lacking. 


The ego and the birth of thought 


It is difficult for us to fully appreciate what a momentous evolutionary transformation 
occurred with the first appearance of thought. Happily, Stanley Kubrick’s 2001: A Space 
Odyssey gives us a memorable image of this event with its cinematic depiction of early 
hominids glimpsing in a moment of imaginative revelation how they might use animal 
bones as primitive weapons to help subjugate their prey. Thus began, as told in that film’s 
narrative, the fantastic journey of human evolution extending across millennia, a journey 
that culminated with the unforgettable, enigmatic image of a baby floating in a cosmic 
bubble for a womb. What began with the birth of thought concluded with what seemed to 
be the birth of some kind of new cosmic being. 


It is something like this journey that is described in Teilhard’s evolutionary cosmology 
when, within the context of his larger vision, he takes up the account of evolution at the 
appearance of the human. With the birth of thought through the human species, Teilhard 
recognized that a startling metamorphosis was taking place: the universe was beginning to 
become conscious of itself. 


It was the appearance of thought in the human that preceded and made possible the 
development of the ego-complex — that psychological centre of personhood in which the 
sense of ‘I’ is rooted, the locus of identity and volition. The ego-complex is the seat of 
self-reflective consciousness; it is the basis for what seems to be the distinctly human 
capacity to know that we know. In the grand sweep of cosmological evolution, the ego is 
an extremely recent development. It seems to have arisen as a result of the process that 
Teilhard described as thought ‘folding back’ onto itself in an act of reflexivity. By this 
process humans came to a conscious realization of themselves as independent, 
autonomous beings. The new thinking mammal, possessed with the dawning awareness of 
its own existence, began to focus ever more acutely as the centuries passed on the reality 
of its own being, its own identity. Growing more remote from the spontaneity and 
naturalness of its instinctual foundations, the human entered a new interior world of 
thought, reflection, and symbolization, and the rational ego was to become the central 
focus and point of agency in this world. As human reflective awareness developed, the 
energies flowing through human life that might be discharged instinctually and 
unconsciously in the acts of life were increasingly curtailed, restrained, and disciplined to 
meet the requirements of living in communities, with rules and codes of conduct that had 
to be obeyed if the community was to survive. From the outset, as Freud points out, there 
was certainly an incongruence, if not an outright conflict, between human civilization and 
nature, and self-reflective consciousness seems to have developed as a result of this 
tension.® 


However, the ego-structure that emerged as the carrier of selfconscious awareness does 
not appear to be the end state of human psychological development, merely a bridge to 
something greater, to a new deeper identity. As with the birth of thought, our own time 
seems to be one of critical evolutionary transition. We now appear to be partaking in a 
radical shift in the psychological structure of the human, a transformation whose ultimate 
purposes and consequences we cannot wholly foretell. 


The psychological dimension of evolution 


For Teilhard, the transformation that took place in the early human with the birth of 
thought was also a transformation of the entire planet, signalling the inception of what he 
calls the noosphere, a thinking ‘envelope’ wrapped around the Earth. As Teilhard 
imagined it, when humans started thinking, the Earth itself had developed a thinking 
‘layer’ or ‘skin’, enveloping the biosphere and geosphere.2 This connection between 
small- and large-scale transformation, which is borne out by modern cosmology and 
physics, is in fact a general principle in Teilhard’s vision: a change at the individual, 
microcosmic level is simultaneously a change at the macrocosmic planetary and even 
universal level. There is a fundamental correspondence between the individual part and 
the whole. With distinct echoes of the Hermetic maxim of a microcosm-macrocosm 
correspondence, Teilhard observes that ‘the least molecule is, in nature and in position, a 
function of the whole sidereal process’.® The universe, he argues, must be seen as a single 
evolutionary movement not as an amalgamation of individual entities or atoms undergoing 
evolutionary transformation in isolation. We must view evolution not from a Cartesian- 
Newtonian perspective, but in terms of the insights of modern post-mechanistic science, 
which, as we have seen, has demonstrated that the universe is a single, unbroken whole in 
which all parts are radically interconnected and interdependent. 


Evolution, as originally defined by Darwin, is driven by the adaptation of an organism 
to its environment. He discovered that evolution advances via processes of natural 
selection of hereditary variations, where those variations that are well suited to the 
environment are retained. Those species that are able to best adapt to their environment 
are the ones that prosper in a world characterized by ‘the survival of the fittest’. Homo 
sapiens, according to this hypothesis, evolved in a long series of hereditary mutations, 
naturally selected by the environment. Later, Neo-Darwinism, emerging from the work of 
Gregor Mendel, reformulated this original theory to incorporate genetics into the 
explanation of hereditary mutations in organisms. Evolution was thereafter seen to be 
occurring through random variations in genetic structure of DNA during the reproductive 
process. 


As systems theorist Erich Jantsch points out, however, a major flaw of Darwinian and 
Neo-Darwinian theory is that it fails to take account of the fact that the environment in 
which an organism evolves is itself evolving; it fails to allow for the coevolution of 
organism and environment. Evolutionary systems theory, by contrast, is formulated around 
the insight into the interconnectedness ‘over space and time of all natural dynamics’. ‘The 
emergent paradigm of self-organization’ according to Jantsch, ‘permits the elaboration of a 
vision based on the interconnectedness of natural dynamics at all levels of evolving micro- 
and macrosystems.’2 Given the inherent interconnectedness of the universe, it is 
impossible to abstract the evolution of a single entity from its environment. The evolution 
of any life form must be considered in the context of a universe that is itself evolving, 
rather than one with a static, unchanging structure as was previously supposed. 
Evolutionary systems theory is therefore process-oriented in that it recognizes the ‘logical 
supremacy of processes over spatial structures’, emphasizing the dynamic nature of 


reality, and the fact that organisms are systems in a process of becoming.12 The universe 
itself is one such system. 


Accordingly, any discussion of the future course of human evolution must place this in 
a universal context. In Teilhard’s view, human nature is to be understood primarily as a 
cosmological phenomenon — as the latest in a series of evolutionary mutations that began 
with the birth of galaxies and stars in the early phases of the universe. Teilhard saw the 
human species as a particular mode of expression (a ‘phenomenon’) of the Earth and, by 
inference, of the universe. From this perspective, then, rather than consider the process of 
individuation as an entirely human transformation, we should see it first and foremost as a 
cosmological transformation. The individuation process does not just happen to individual 
human beings in isolation, it happens to the entire cosmos through these individuals. 


As the birth of thought marked a momentous evolutionary advance of the whole 
universe, so the process of individuation, by which a new psychological structure and 
centre is established that can reflect and express the whole, is another unprecedented 
evolutionary leap forward. What is now occurring within individual human consciousness 
through the personal transformations many people are experiencing is not an arbitrary 
process disconnected from what happens in the cosmos or from the evolutionary changes 
that have gone before; rather, Teilhard’s evolutionary cosmology helps us to see that these 
personal transformations are a continuation of evolution and that they are intimately 
connected to the cosmological context in which they take place.” 


It is exceedingly difficult, of course, to conceive of our personal psychological 
transformations in these terms. Although modern physics has demonstrated that the 
universe is a seamless interconnected whole, we still habitually interpret the world as a 
collection of separate parts; it feels altogether strange to us to conceive of individual 
human lives as expressions of the cosmos. We have become so accustomed to seeing 
people or things in abstract, atomistic terms as radically separate entities existing against a 
fixed background environment that it is difficult to move beyond this and apply the 
wholeness disclosed by physics to our understanding of human experience. Our 
commonsense view of reality and most of our theoretical knowledge remain utterly 
conditioned by the Cartesian-Newtonian world picture. Teilhard’s position is therefore a 
corrective, both to this paradigm and to the humanistic anthropocentrism of the modern 
era in which the human, rather than the cosmos, has become the measure of all things. 
Teilhard’s approach reverses the usual way of looking at things, giving priority to the 
whole, to the cosmos, rather than to the part, the human. 


This interpretation of individuation as an evolutionary transformation of the cosmos 
necessarily implies that there is a psychological dimension to evolution — at least at the 
level of the human — and Teilhard was eager to affirm this. Although he perhaps goes too 
far when he suggests that ‘we should regard evolution as primarily psychical’ (since the 
material aspect of evolution surely has equal significance), his point is an important one 
because it places human psychological transformation and cosmological evolution on the 
same continuum.2 In Teilhard’s view, the ‘main thrust’ of evolution is now located in ‘the 
zones of psychic spontaneity both individual and collective’, which implies that 
individuation, at the personal level, and the evolution of consciousness, at the collective 
level, are now at the leading edge of the next phase of the whole sweep of cosmic 


evolution.42 For Teilhard, interiority was present in the evolution of the universe from the 
very Start, at least as potential. The ‘within’ for Teilhard is the ‘psychic face of ... the stuff 
of the cosmos’; the interior and exterior dimensions, as we have seen, are ‘co-extensive’.14 
Thus, what is individuating, in a sense, is the original mind-matter of the universe, which, 
after 13.7 billion years of evolution, has now entered human form. 


Teilhard attributes to matter the capacity for intentionality concealed within the external 
structural transformations observed during the course of evolution. For Teilhard, this 
intentionality is the unseen action of radial (psychospiritual) energy. He argues that 
evolution cannot be properly understood by taking into account only the without of things, 
by focussing only on external causal relationships and tangential (physical) energy. Jung, 
too, found in his explorations of the psyche an ‘intention’ or ‘goal-directedness’ in the 
unconscious that was apparent from an examination over a long period of the content of 
his patients’ dream and fantasy images. He concluded that human beings are being moved 
towards a state of wholeness, towards the realization of that deeper centre that he called 
the Self. Although he stopped short of explicitly connecting individuation to evolution, 
Jung did relate psychological processes to purposiveness in nature. He thought that the 
psyche is analogous to a living system and that it displays a teleological impulse that 
appears to be present in every living process: 

Life is an energy process. Like every energy-process, it is in principle irreversible and is therefore directed towards a goal ... Life is teleology par excellence, it is the intrinsic striving towards a goal, and the 


living organism is a system of directed aims which seek to fulfill themselves. The end of every process is its goal. ~ 


And so, just as Teilhard applied his understanding of evolution to determine the possible 
future direction of the psychological transformation of the human species, Jung found in 
his exploration of the depths of the human psyche evidence of a kind of interior evolution. 
If individuals could participate with this process, he suggested, it might give their lives a 
deeply fulfilling sense of meaning and thus counteract the tendency of the modern 
materialistic mindset and consumerist society to foster alienation and meaninglessness. 


Teilhard, similarly, saw the awakening of the human to the reality of evolution as 
fundamental to the next phase of evolution itself. ‘We have become conscious of the 
movement which is carrying us along,’ Teilhard declared, and by aligning ourselves with 
this movement, he suggested, it might be possible to activate deep reservoirs of energy and 
restore to human experience a ‘zest’ often lacking.4® Individuation might thus be 
understood as the transformation involved in consciously aligning oneself with the 
evolutionary movement of the cosmos. Through this process, individual human 
consciousness, with its own will, intentions, purposes, and desires, might be brought into 
alignment with a cosmic will — or, as it has been traditionally conceived in religious 
terms, the Will of God, the logos, or the Tao. A fundamental challenge facing individuals 
in working through this process is that of encountering and integrating the latent, 
primordial energies of the cosmos as they are activated and pour forth into human 
conscious experience. 


Alchemy and hominization 


For Teilhard, the future course of evolution will see ‘the progressive phyletic 
spiritualization in human civilization of all the forces contained in the animal world’. This 
‘grand process of sublimation’, he believed, amounts to a hominization of the powers of 
the universe, meaning that these powers assume human form. Jung describes this same 
process as the transformation, during individuation, of the instinctual power of the 
unconscious through its encounter with the conscious ego. It is the function of the ego, 
with its capacity for critical discernment and moral judgment (shaped over the centuries 
by the differentiation of good from evil in the world’s religions), to humanize or 
spiritualize the instincts. Without the individual’s crucial intervention, the primordial 
energies and forces of the animal world, now coursing through the human, are likely to be 
expressed blindly and destructively, or merely in line with the habitual behavioural 
patterns of one’s culture — a bleak prospect in our own consumerist age. 


Perhaps the major theme of Jung’s three large volumes devoted to the psychological 
significance of alchemy is the process by which instinctual energies are raised to the level 
of consciousness and transformed. As we have seen, by bringing the emotions, desires, 
and instincts into creative dialogue with the rational thinking part of the personality, Jung 
believed that both the ego and the instincts could be transformed as the psyche reorganizes 
itself around the Self. Again, this process, rather than of consequence just to the 
individual, also has a profound macrocosmic significance. If Jung is right, one of the 
primary spiritual challenges of our time is to turn our attention to the long-neglected 
material realm, to draw out its inherent divinity. Influenced by his study of the alchemists 
and Gnostics, Jung suggests that it is through individuation that the inherent ‘slumbering’ 
spirit in nature might be released into consciousness where it could be transformed. 
Although he expresses this in a different language, this is also, generally speaking, what 
Teilhard was attempting to do. 


Before any such transformation can take place, however, there must first occur what 
Teilhard calls the activation of energy — the awakening of those potent primordial drives 
ordinarily excluded from human experience. Once activated, those impulses for freedom 
and excitement that the individual was never able to act on burst to the surface with all the 
urgency that comes with their sudden release; all the unrealized, vaguely remembered 
dreams and longings flood into consciousness; all the powerful drives for intense pleasure 
and depth of experience that could not previously be expressed seize their chance for 
gratification. To the ego wholly accustomed to being master of its own house, the 
encounter with the power of the unconscious psyche, seething with desires and fears, can 
be a terrifying experience. Whether by accident or intention, the stirring up of the long- 
repressed drives in the psyche, of the titanic powers buried therein, can be experienced as 
an avenging deluge. We can easily be swept away by the power that is carrying us along, 
to the loss of our humanity. 


Teilhard’s call for an activation of human energy and a renewal of faith is admirable. 
However, although he advocated and prophesied the hominization of these energies, he 
failed to adequately take into account the immense psychological difficulties and dangers 


inherent in this process. Fortunately, Teilhard’s naive optimism in this regard can be 
tempered by Jung’s caution. Jung was extremely wary of the perils of the activation of the 
energies of the unconscious particularly in a society no longer guided by a religious moral 
code and ill-prepared either morally or psychologically to handle these energies. At the 
individual level, the activation of the unconscious (which, in Jungian terms, is effectively 
what Teilhard was seeking) could be extremely deleterious, resulting in psychic inflation, 
possession, psychosis, or even schizophrenia. At the collective level, as the twentieth 
century’s two world wars have plainly demonstrated (and from which Teilhard had drawn 
some initial inspiration), the activation of the instinctual energies of the unconscious, 
without sufficient moral discernment, could whip up an orgy of bloodshed and violence — 
a kind of temporary collective instinctual catharsis rather than any genuine transformation. 


The tendency for the activation of instinctual energies to result in inflation or even 
possession can only be counterbalanced, Jung thought, by a disciplined moral commitment 
to individuation. Offsetting the overwhelming force of the instincts and primordial 
energies, one must become attuned to the deeper, centralizing and holistic impulse of the 
Self. 


Convergence, personalization, and the whole 


Teilhard also recognized the necessary emergence of this centralizing and unifying 
principle. With the human, Teilhard argues, ‘the external play of cosmic forces ... operates 
towards a concentration of the energies of consciousness’. Teilhard proposes that we are 
now experiencing ‘the birth of some single center from the convergent beams of millions 
of elementary centers dispersed over the surface of the thinking earth’. We are aspiring, he 
suggests, towards a ‘synthesis of centers’. And our personal challenge is ‘to establish, in 
and by each one of us, an absolutely original center in which the universe reflects itself in 
a unique and inimitable way’ 18 


This is remarkably close to Jung’s position in which the Self to be realized in the depths 
of the individual psyche is simultaneously something like a universal centre. “The Self is 
not only in me,’ Jung famously declared, ‘but in all beings, like Atman, like Tao.’!2 Like 
Atman, the Self is something like an individualized manifestation of the spiritual ground 
called Brahman in Hinduism; like Tao, the Self is akin to a principle of cosmological 
order, dynamic harmony, and integration. 


Needless to say, this understanding of the nature of the Self is highly compatible with 
the cosmological interpretation of Jung’s ideas developed in earlier chapters. Indeed, the 
implications of synchronistic phenomena and astrological correlations suggest that the 
Self might be construed not only as the centre and totality of the individual psyche, but as 
the organizing and integrative principle of a universal unconscious or cosmic psyche. As 
such, it is the Self, or something like it, that appears to underlie and orchestrate the 
correspondence between the planetary movements and the archetypal dynamics of human 
experience, impelling the evolution of human consciousness through the medium of the 
cosmological archetypes much as on a personal level the Self serves as an integrating and 
transforming teleological principle within the individual psyche. 


Both Jung and Teilhard attempted to resolve, conceptually, a tension between centring 
or depth, on the one hand, and wholeness or totality, on the other, in their respective 
accounts of future human psychological development or cosmic evolution. The Self, in 
Jung’s view, is at once centre and circumference of the psyche; it is the totality and the 
centre of this totality. The Self, as we have already seen, is that which ‘compels man 
towards wholeness’. Teilhard also connected interior depth with wholeness. ‘The feeling 
of the importance of the whole,’ he observes, ‘has its roots in the furthest and most secret 
depths of our being.’ This is far more than an intellectual conception of wholeness, of 
course, since, as Teilhard puts it, ‘man is not drawn towards the One (that is the Whole) by 
his reason alone but by the full force of his whole being’.22 It is through one’s own depth 
of interiority that one moves out into the interiority of the cosmos, that one begins to align 
oneself with the evolutionary direction of the whole. 


Both Jung and Teilhard thought that it is through this deep centre and movement 
towards wholeness that the human is connected to the divine — although Jung is more 
cautious in his claims than Teilhard. Jung describes the Self as the incarnate God-image. 
Teilhard believed that God influences the cosmos through the individual’s own deep 


interior centre. God acts ‘at the core of each element individually’ through radial energy. 
Thus God’s creative action appears invisible since it seems like it has originated only from 
within the individual. From this perspective, Teilhard explains, ‘creation is not a periodic 
intrusion of the First Cause: it is an act co-extensive with the whole duration of the 
universe. God has been creating ever since the beginning of time, and, seen from within 
his creation ... [this] takes the form of a transformation.’ Both men conceived of the 
centre of interiority in religious terms. ‘There is a center,’ Teilhard argues, ‘which is the 
center of all centers’ and he equated this with Omega and Christ. For Jung, likewise, 
both Christ and the Buddha were symbols of the Self, providing two of the best examples 
of a human life in which the ego was made subordinate to the dictates of the Self. 


For both thinkers, the establishment of this new centre of a greater totality can only be 
achieved through increasing development of ego-consciousness and not by the dissolution 
of individual separateness. It must come about through ever-greater differentiation of the 
psyche (Jung) and ever-greater personalization (Teilhard). Through personalization, which 
for Teilhard is closely equated with love (‘the affinity of being for being’), the integrity of 
the individual part is preserved, or even developed, through deep communion with others, 
from one centre to another.22 Indeed, Teilhard’s vision is of an entire universe ablaze with 
love, a universe ‘amorized’, in which every constituent element was personalized to the 
full. This emphasis on the increasing development of the human person, which runs 
contrary to many Eastern conceptions of spiritual realization, is the only position, Teilhard 
argues, that is consistent with the observed tendency of the universe at different stages of 
its evolution to centre upon itself, to promote greater differentiation and greater 
complexity of organization. Accordingly, the human person is not to be transcended into 
some impersonal unity as in pantheism or in certain of the Eastern religions, but to be 
retained, affirmed, and developed. In fact, for Teilhard, personalization extends beyond the 
human to the whole cosmos. Every atom, he suggests, is in the process of becoming 
personalized. 


On the other hand, both Jung and Teilhard are careful to warn against the dangers of a 
spurious or excessive individualism rather than true individuation or personalization. 
Whereas individualism can lead to solipsistic isolation, true individuation leads instead, in 
Jung’s words, to ‘absolute, binding, and indissoluble communion with the world at 
large’.24 Teilhard argues that individualism — focussing only on oneself or a select élite 
group — is contrary to the actual nature of the cosmos in which all things are mutually 
implicated and interconnected. The consistent strength of Teilhard’s reasoning is that he 
bases his prescription for human spiritual redemption on his analysis of ontology, which is 
in turn derived from scientific observation. He uses his understanding of the prior 
structural transformations of the universe as the basis for his reflections on the role of the 
human in the universe. 


Perhaps reflecting differences in temperament, Jung, in proclaiming the critical 
importance of the individual as the carrier of spirituality, gives far greater emphasis than 
Teilhard to the solitary nature of the spiritual journey. Teilhard sees spirituality 
predominantly as a function of relationship, of communion. However, given Jung’s critical 
judgment of Nietzsche’s isolated and alienated spiritual path, this difference seems to be 
more a question of emphasis than any fundamental disagreement. In a secular society that 


is primarily organized around economic concerns, Jung realized that the individual has to 
be willing to carry the light of consciousness and the spark of authentic selfhood alone 
until such a time, we might now add, that communities of like-minded individuating 
persons can come together and join forces — both directly in living communities and 
indirectly through the invisible psycho-spiritual influence of the developing noosphere. 


Religion: East and West 


‘In historic time,’ Teilhard declares, ‘the principle axis of anthropogenesis has passed 
through the West.’ It is here that a ‘neo-humanity has been germinating’.22 While this 
belief might in part be a reflection of a tacit Eurocentrism in Teilhard’s thinking, his 
ambivalence towards Eastern religions is a position shared by Jung and a number of other 
prominent Western thinkers. Indeed, even from within the Hindu tradition, Sri Aurobindo 
recognized that the world-negating quality of the Indian religions — the turn away from 
the world in the quest for an enlightenment experience of the transcendent divine — 
needed to be part of a more inclusive ‘integral yoga’ that affirmed the evolutionary 
unfolding of the divine and the transformation of the cosmos in time and space as 
fundamental to human spirituality. The reality of evolution could not be overlooked in any 
adequate spiritual world conception. 


According to Teilhard, the value of a religion, whether coming from the East or the 
West, is contingent on its power to activate human energy towards the advance of 
evolution: ‘In a system of cosmo-noo-genesis [that is, cosmological creation], the 
comparative value of religious creeds may be measured by their respective power of 
evolutive activation.’2® Christianity’s eschatological and historical emphasis, by this 
definition, perhaps makes it the most readily applicable to an evolutionary reinterpretation. 
The Eastern religions, by contrast, typically renounce the value — indeed in some cases 
the reality — of time and history, emphasizing instead either the eternal ground of reality 
(Hinduism), the essential impermanence and emptiness of all forms (Buddhism), or the 
repeating cyclical patterns and rhythms of nature (Taoism). Christianity, of all the world 
religions, is perhaps the most future-oriented as, despite its pronounced otherworldliness, 
it affirms the value of the temporal-historical process as a movement towards some future 
endpoint (the Second Coming, for example) and in so doing gives meaning to history. 
Although one might suspect that in favouring Christianity to the exclusion of other 
religions Teilhard’s personal bias has subverted his assessment, there is nevertheless logic 
to his reasoning. 


Whereas Teilhard attempted to reinterpret Christianity from an evolutionary perspective 
(leaving, it has to be said, little of the traditional meaning of Christian doctrine intact), 
Jung, employing a different approach, attempted to draw out the symbolic, psychological 
significance of biblical scripture and to ‘amplify’ the Christian myth by recovering 
formerly discarded Gnostic, Hermetic, and alchemical teachings. When integrated with the 
Christian myth, Jung argued that these perspectives could illuminate in great detail the 
various stages and processes of transformation occurring during individuation. Understood 
in a literal and historical sense, Jung realized, Christianity appears obsolete, but from a 
symbolic, psychological standpoint it remains of immense value. 


Despite their differences in approach, then, both Jung and Teilhard gave the human an 
active, even critical, role in the future evolutionary unfolding of the universe. The human 
is not a sinful, helpless victim waiting to be saved by a transcendent redeemer, but is, on 
the contrary, actually responsible, at least in part, for the ‘redemption’ of the cosmos by 
bringing the inherent spirituality of matter into the field of human conscious awareness. 


For both thinkers, creative participation in evolution is akin to partaking in the self- 
revelation and self-realization of the divine through the fullest degree of involvement in 
life, through an affirmation of life in all its joys and suffering, and its victories and defeats. 
Taken together, then, we can see that the ideas of Teilhard and Jung offer a coherent, 
complementary, and inspiring vision of the future role and significance of the human in 
evolution, one that readily complements our archetypal systems cosmology. 


This comparison of Jung and Teilhard provides a foundation for establishing a connection 
between individuation and evolution; it enables us to recognize human psychological 
development not as an isolated interior process somehow divorced from the external 
world, but as an expression of the evolutionary transformation of the universe itself. And 
if individuation is indeed a psychological form of the evolution of the cosmos then the 
archetypes that impel and inform individuation must themselves be cosmological factors. 
Archetypes cannot just be interior images within the psyche; they must be dynamic 
principles evident in the cosmos itself. In the language of cosmologist Brian Swimme, the 
archetypal principles studied in astrology can also be seen as cosmological powers. 


Swimme’s theory of cosmological powers 


As we have seen, the supposition that the universe is dynamically animated and influenced 
by powers that transcend the sphere of human volition belongs most especially to 
mythology. Most mythic traditions recognize gods and goddesses as autonomous 
principles and powers directing and influencing human affairs. ‘In myth,’ according to 
Joseph Campbell, ‘the continuance of the cosmic order is assured only by a controlled 
flow of power from the source. The gods are symbolic personifications of the laws 
governing this flow.’ Although the modern scientific mind would ordinarily deem 
mythic explanations of the cosmos wholly antiquated and obsolete, Swimme’s perspective 
is closely analogous to this mythic view in that he too recognizes the existence of various 
formative powers that are superordinate to human consciousness and which manifest in 
different ways across every level of the universe. 


Swimme identifies a set of ten ‘powers of the universe’ or ‘cosmological powers’, as he 
calls them, with an eleventh — seamlessness — underlying the others, briefly summarized 
in figure 9.1.78 


mological wa i iti 
Cosmologica Qualities, Attributes, Capacities 


The generative ground of being, the source of all the other powers, the 
quantum vacuum, the ‘all-nourishing abyss’, the realm of absorption, 

Seamlessness that which supports non-local connections or quantum entanglement, the 
implicate order, the whole, the totality, creative dissolution and 
generation. 


The power of the universe to centre upon itself, the power to form new 
Centration centres and relatively autonomous wholes, self-focus, self-amplifying 
autocatalytic reactions, identity-formation, autonomy and uniqueness. 


The power of attraction, the desire for intimacy and union, the power to 


Allurement ; . : ; 
draw forth into relationship, the transformative power of beauty. 


Creative experimentation, going beyond established limits, energetic 
Emergence charge, restless excitement, polarized extremes, breaking away from the 
comfortable, normal, and familiar, the power to give birth to new forms. 


mological -s i iti 
Cosmologica Qualities, Attributes, Capacities 


The power to maintain structural form, protection of evolutionary 
achievements, self-maintaining structures, selfpreservation, protective 
boundaries, conservation and tradition, institutions and support 
structures. 


Homeostasis 


The power of immense destruction, death, breaking down processes, 
extinction, catastrophe, annihilation of obsolete structures. 





The power of co-operation, association, energy in relationship, the 


power of all things working together in larger groups and wholes, 
arrangements, networks of relationships, contexts and environments. 


The power of individual entities to change structural form, the power 
'Transmutation [that moves evolution from one stage or phase to another, that which 
forces the universe out of stable states, change wrought by necessity. 


The power of the whole cosmos to undergo radical change, from the 
initial birth of the universe through to the present moment; a change in 
the macrostructure of the cosmos resulting from a change at the 
microcosmic level. 


Transformation 


The universe’s capacity to care, sensitivity to others’ needs, non- 
judgmental relationships, dependency and self-loss, nurturing, service, 
parental care, attending to something, tenderness, the Great Mother 
archetype. 


Interrelatedness 


The disclosure of the radiance of being underlying all forms; the 
experience of resonance and reverberation with natural phenomena, the 
celebratory revelation of the deep mystery of the cosmos; the conscious 
revelation of seamlessness. 


Radiance 





Figure 9.1: Table of Swimme’s Cosmological Powers. 


This list of powers is derived from the empirical observation of different aspects or 
phases of the evolution of the universe, and from the recognition that qualitatively 
congruent processes are evident across these phases. For example, the power of centration, 
according to Swimme, is expressed in homologous ways at different levels and orders of 
magnitude in the universe. He describes how, in the early phases of the formation of a 
galaxy, galactic clouds of hydrogen and helium were drawn into ‘a central concentration 
of matter and energy so extreme it punctured the very fabric of space and time’ giving 
birth to black holes. In turn, these black holes — newly established centres with immense 
masses and extremely rapid speeds of revolution — ‘shocked clouds of hydrogen and 
helium to condense rapidly into thousands of stars at a time’.22 Our own galaxy, the Milky 
Way, is centred upon and orbits around the central galactic cluster from which it was born. 
And, at a different scale of magnitude, in our own solar system the Sun is the central star 
around which all the planets trace their orbits, and the planets, too, were shaped out of the 
dust cloud originally orbiting the Sun. Centration, Swimme suggests, seems to be manifest 
at every level of existence. As he points out, the universe didn’t remain as an amorphous 
whole; it became a multiplicity of centres. At the geological level as well, the Earth 
eventually brought forth cells as another multiplicity of centres, followed by the 
emergence of biological organisms. And within the animal kingdom, Swimme notes that 
different species centre upon themselves at the expense of other species in that they hunt 
and kill to feed their own kind. Within human society, this same principle of centration 
also finds expression as the tendency for human groups to cluster into village compounds 
or urban centres. New cultural modes and capacities have arisen because of the emergence 


of cities. As we explored earlier, through the compression of individuals living in ever- 
closer proximity to each other, human consciousness ‘folded back’ onto itself, and it was 
eventually from this compression that yet another new centre within the universe emerged: 
the ego-complex, the centre of conscious interiority within the human being. 


It is becoming increasingly clear to cosmologists that the universe centres on the human 
being in a number of remarkable ways, so as to place every individual human life at the 
very centre of the evolving cosmos. As Joel Primack and Nancy Abrams discuss in The 
View from the Center of the Universe, human beings exist at the centre of the expansion of 
the universe; we are at the centre of what they call the cosmic spheres of time; we are 
centred in the scale of magnitude of the universe; and we are each individually the centre 
of our own perspective looking out at the cosmos. The phenomenon of synchronicity 
suggests, moreover, that on occasion the universe appears to meaningfully organize itself 
in response to individual subjective experience, to meaningfully centre itself on individual 
people. The astrological perspective, too, reflects this centring on the human in adopting a 
person-centred, geocentric viewpoint. Ancient astronomers, Primack and Abrams explain, 
‘were wrong astronomically that the Earth is the center of the universe, but they were right 
psychologically: the universe must be viewed from the inside, from our center, where we 
really are, and not from some perspective on the periphery or even outside.’22 Thus 
understood, the astrological perspective, which uses charts centred on specific individuals 
or locations on Earth, is actually in broad agreement with the modern cosmological 
conception of an omnicentric universe — a universe of infinite centres. According to 
Brian Swimme, we live in ‘an omnicentric evolutionary universe, a developing reality 
which from the beginning is centered upon itself at each place of its existence ... To be in 
existence is to be at the cosmic center of the complexifying whole’.2! As in Nicolaus 
Cusanus’ famous definition of God, we can perhaps say too of the universe that its centre 
is everywhere and circumference nowhere (or vanishing beyond the cosmic horizon). 


Drawing from cosmology, physics, geology, biology, and beyond, Swimme has 
identified these kinds of parallels for each of the cosmological powers. Transformation 
and transmutation, for instance, can be seen in the birth and death of stars, in the splitting 
of a seed, in the metamorphosis of the caterpillar into a butterfly, or in the spiritual rebirth 
of the mystic, just as the destructive power of cataclysm and the creative power of 
emergence are manifest everywhere, at all levels of existence. By his own admission, 
however, the particular set of cosmological powers might have been different; the 
classification is somewhat playful and fluid rather than fixed. Moreover, for Swimme, the 
cosmological powers are only relatively distinct expressions of the single primal energy of 
the universe; they are overlapping and mutually implicated. The cosmological powers, 
furthermore, are conceived as entirely naturalistic, and Swimme remains agnostic on the 
question of whether they are autonomous principles in their own right distinct from the 
processes in which they manifest. The powers are not, in his view, supernatural forces 
mysteriously imposing themselves on the cosmos from without; rather, they are explicable 
entirely in terms of known science, expressing themselves in accordance with laws and 
principles that are generally accepted by the scientific community (such as gravity, 
electromagnetism, the strong and weak nuclear forces, quantum mechanics, and 
relativity). These powers are part of an unfolding cosmic narrative of evolution, 
destruction, creation, and transformation in which the human is inextricably embedded. 


This means that the powers themselves are subject to evolutionary change; they do not 
belong to a static unchanging transcendent realm removed from human affairs, but to the 
evolving cosmos itself. Indeed, it is essential to Swimme’s view that the powers are now 
being transformed through the process of homonization — through their manifestation in 
human society and culture. As with Teilhard, then, to understand Swimme’s perspective, 
one must reverse the usual way of viewing the cosmos: rather than seeing the 
cosmological powers as anthropomorphic projections of human qualities onto the cosmos, 
one must instead recognize that the human species is itself but one expression of the 
cosmos. The powers are primary; the human is merely one mode of the cosmos through 
which these powers are finding expression, albeit a singularly important one. 


Cosmological powers and planetary archetypes 


Recalling our earlier exploration of the archetypal meaning of the planets in astrology, the 
reader cannot fail to notice striking parallels between these archetypes and Swimme’s 
conception of cosmological powers. As we have seen, Richard Tarnas’ research suggests 
that underlying human experience is a set of fundamental universal or archetypal 
principles that appear to be consistently correlated with the movements and 
interrelationships of the planets of the solar system. In earlier chapters we saw that these 
dynamic ordering factors, known as planetary archetypes, seem to be both psychological 
and cosmological in essence in that they appear to transcend (and thus call into question) 
the Cartesian-Kantian separation of the inner world of the psyche and the outer world of 
the cosmos. In certain respects, we noted, Tarnas’ work corroborates Jung’s later 
speculations on the nature of the archetypes and the relationship between psyche and 
cosmos in which Jung effectively broke out of the more limiting epistemological 
assumption of an inner-outer dichotomy that had previously defined his thinking. Positing 
the existence of psychoid archetypes per se that are at once archetypal images in the 
psyche and organizing forms of nature, Jung shifted focus from a more humanistic, 
anthropocentric conception of archetypes as the unconscious forms of human 
psychological experience to his mature position in which the individual human psyche 
was seen as being embedded in something akin to what the ancients had called the anima 
mundi or cosmic psyche — the interiority of the universe at large. 


If the planetary archetypes are indeed multidimensional universal principles that pertain 
to nature and to the cosmos as a whole and not just to an interior encapsulated psyche, we 
would expect to find evidence of these creative principles at the cosmological, geological, 
and biological levels of reality too. We would expect that these principles are not just 
experienced intrapsychically as archetypal images in dreams and fantasies, or in the 
exceptional occurrence of synchronicities in the external world, but that they are also 
consistently evident across all levels of the universe — in, for example, the processes that 
give birth to galaxies, that form solar systems, that formed the Earth, and that are manifest, 
too, in the plant and animal kingdoms. We would expect, in short, that these principles are 
indeed universal, that their effects, their signatures, can be seen everywhere. 


What I am suggesting here, then, is that the qualitatively distinct forces and processes 
functioning in the universe, identified by Swimme, are in fact nothing other than different 
forms of expression of the archetypal principles discovered by Jung in the depths of the 
psyche. The planetary archetypes and the cosmological powers seem to represent different 
ways of describing and approaching the same universal principles. As Jung discovered 
archetypal images in the human psyche and then moved in his later thought to begin to 
tentatively connect his psychology and its archetypal basis to nature and the cosmos, 
Swimme, influenced by Teilhard, realized that the powers and principles evident at the 
cosmological level were also expressing themselves through the human psyche. 


Comparing the specific descriptions of the cosmological powers to the descriptions of 
the planetary archetypes, one can immediately notice many striking similarities between 
their various meanings, qualities, and characteristics (see figure 9.2). Remarkably, within 


an overall general correspondence, in several cases the cosmological powers can be 
directly linked to one or other of the planetary archetypes or Jungian archetypal images. 
For example, the power of centration (the capacity of the cosmos to centre upon itself, to 
form distinct individual wholes, and to foster autonomy and the formation of a separate 
identity) describes an essential element of the meaning of the astrological planetary 
archetype of the Sun in its association with the ‘I’ principle, the ego, conscious 
individuality and selfhood, self-expression, the central principle of will, focus, and 
intention, and with the impulse to radiate one’s individuality to the world. 
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Figure 9.2: Comparative Table of Cosmological Powers and Planetary Archetypes. 


As the archetypal meaning of the Sun is complementary to that of the Moon in 
astrology, so, in Swimme’s scheme, the power of centration exists in complementary 
relationship to the power of interrelatedness. Indeed, in almost all of its listed meanings 
the power of interrelatedness is directly equivalent to the range of meanings associated 
with the archetype of the Moon. Tarnas, for example, lists among the qualities and 
characteristics of the Moon the impulse ‘to relate and respond, to need and to care, to 
nurture and be nurtured’. The Moon principle, he adds, relates to the ‘condition of 
dependence and interdependence’, and it is associated with the feelings and sensitivity.22 
Swimme, in close agreement with Tarnas’ description of the Moon, attributes to the power 
of interrelatedness qualities such as the universe’s capacity to care, sensitivity to others’ 
needs, parental care, the act of attending to something, and the quality of tenderness. Both 
Tarnas and Swimme note that in mythology many of these qualities are characteristic of 
the Great Mother goddess.22 


To give two further examples, there is a correspondence between the power of 
seamlessness and the archetypal Neptune in that both are associated with dissolution, 
unity, and the underlying ground of reality. And the three powers of cataclysm, 


transformation, and transmutation are clearly connected to the archetypal principle Pluto 
whose character is described by Tarnas as destructive, regenerative, transformative, and 
ever-evolving.=4 


What is striking is how each of the cosmological powers can be mapped directly onto 
one or more of the planetary archetypes, and that so many of the specific meanings of the 
powers Swimme has identified are to be found in astrological literature delineating the 
planetary meanings. It is almost as if, working independently, Swimme has corroborated 
the validity of the principles and powers recognized for decades or even centuries in 
astrology. 


At the same time, Swimme’s perspective further extends the application of archetypal 
astrology from the human psyche into the cosmos. Thus, we can see that the solar 
archetypal principle does not just relate to the individual self and conscious self- 
expression, but it can also be associated with the capacity of all things to ‘centrate’ and to 
further their own ‘identities’, to express what they are. The lunar principle is not just 
associated with human maternal care or the psychological impulse to nurture, but the 
‘care’ the universe displays in expanding at just the right rate to bring forth life. 
Seamlessness is apparent both at the quantum level of reality (entanglement, 
interconnectedness, the implicate ground) and in our psychological experience in moments 
of mystical insight into the oneness and interconnectedness of all things. Synergy, the 
power that comes from participating in larger wholes and working in collaborative 
relationships with others (relating in part to the archetypal Jupiter), is evident both in 
colonies of ants or bees working together, and also in the psychological impulse of human 
beings to come together with other people, to involve themselves in the wider world. 
Emergence, the capacity to create new forms (relating most clearly to the Uranus 
principle), is active when the universe brings forth galaxies, stars, and solar systems, or 
when new species come into existence, and it is also apparent in human life as the work of 
creative genius that brings forth new artistic forms or in the inspirational moment of 
scientific discovery. Human life is part of a continuum with the whole evolutionary 
process of the universe; the powers available to us and the archetypal images manifest 
within the psyche are expressions of the same principles evident throughout nature. The 
Cartesian separation of human consciousness from the processes of the natural world is so 
deeply ingrained in modern thinking that we habitually construe human psychological 
experience as something disconnected from the transformative processes of nature, as if 
the human psyche were in some way exempt from the influence of these processes. 
Swimme’s perspective, however, encourages us to see human experience, even deep 
psychological transformation, as simply another form of expression of the same powers 
evident in cosmological, geological, and physiological processes. 


The shaping influence of the cosmological powers is also in evidence within the 
structure of the psyche itself. If we consider centration, for example, we have already 
connected this power to the emergence of the ego-complex, but, more generally, not only 
the ego-complex, which is the centre of the field of consciousness, but all the other 
archetypal complexes were considered by Jung to be powerful energy centres in the 
psyche. The archetypes are relatively autonomous centres of psychological activity around 
which the fantasy material, emotional affects, and memories that form complexes are 
organized. Similarly, in Stanislav Grof’s model of the psyche, COEX systems are 


condensed clusters of emotional, biographical, and psychological material organized 
around a core archetypal theme.22 Like the cosmos, then, the psyche centres upon itself; it 
organizes itself around feeling-toned complexes or COEX systems that are, in turn, rooted 
in more fundamental archetypes in the collective unconscious psyche — universal 
psychological centres to which we are all related. 


The cosmological power of allurement, too, is evident as an active shaping force in the 
organization and functioning of both cosmos and psyche. In cosmology, Swimme notes, 
we see a form of allurement in the gravitational attraction between the Sun and the 
planets. In the natural world, he suggests that plants are ‘allured’ by the light and warmth 
of the Sun, bending themselves towards the Sun and, in certain cases, even adapting their 
fundamental forms to enable photosynthesis to occur. In a similar way, human conscious 
experience is ‘attracted’ towards the archetypes; it is drawn along particular archetypal 
pathways of expression that produce change and adaptation in the individual psyche. 
Michael Conforti, exploring the intersection of depth psychology and chaos theory in his 
Field, Form, and Fate, argues that archetypes function as attractors, pulling experience in 
certain directions, producing various forms of ‘entrainment’, which underlie what Freud 
calls repetition compulsion — the tendency to fall into and repeat specific patterns of 
behaviour over and over again. Like the cosmological powers, the archetypes are 
inherently goal-directed, possessing their own innate intention or telos, which we find 
ourselves compelled to actualize. As James Hillman said, the one thing that is essential to 
the archetypes is their captivating or bedazzling effect.22 They possess numinosum and 
this mysterious power lures us forward. Allurement is the pull of evolution. 


The power of homeostasis, to give one final example, is the proclivity of the universe to 
seek to maintain its evolutionary advances, to preserve structure, to protect against relapse 
and dissolution of form. The membrane of a cell serves this protective function, as do the 
rules and taboos of a society. Within the psyche, it is the power of homeostasis that gives 
rise to what are called ego-boundaries — the limits of the individual human personality 
maintained by mechanisms such as those of defence, censorship, and repression. These 
boundaries ensure that the developing ego-complex can function largely unaffected by the 
deeper powers of the unconscious psyche, making it possible for the ego to grow, to 
become relatively secure, and to establish its autonomy. Without this built-in protection, it 
is highly unlikely that the modern self would have become sufficiently differentiated from 
nature for a relatively stable self-conscious awareness to have emerged during the course 
of evolution. 


As these brief examples suggest, qualitatively similar principles are evident in the 
external processes that shape the cosmos and in the interior processes that shape the 
structure of the psyche. Of course, if mind and matter are indeed ‘co-extensive’ and part of 
a unitary reality, as Teilhard and Jung maintain, then we should not find this surprising. It 
stands to reason, if this is indeed the case, that there is in fact a single set of dynamic 
formative principles inherent in the structure of reality shaping both the within and 
without, both psyche and cosmos. If the same archetypal qualities, principles, and powers 
discernible in human experience today were already present in the cosmological processes 
at the formation of our solar system, present in the birth of stars, and, indeed, at the very 
inception of the universe, then it is not unreasonable to assume that there is a fundamental 
identity of the archetypes and the cosmological powers. Archetypes might thus be seen as 


the predominantly interior experience of the cosmological powers — as the universe’s 
natural dynamics experienced intrapsychically. 


The cosmological dynamics of individuation 


By placing individuation on a continuum with evolution, it becomes possible to give an 
account of the individuation process in terms of the interaction of these cosmological 
powers — to identify the role of powers such as centration, allurement, homeostasis, 
emergence, cataclysm, seamlessness, and transmutation in human psychological 
development. All these cosmological powers conspire together through their various 
different qualities and characteristics to produce psychological change and growth 


As we Saw earlier, if Teilhard and Jung are correct, the establishment of a new centre is 
pivotal to the next stage of evolutionary transformation. One might say, in other words, 
that the universal power of centration is now impinging on human experience, forcing a 
deepening, a concentration, and a convergence of the cosmos through human interiority. 
The challenge of the future centration of human consciousness might well relate to the 
possibility of realizing our cosmological centredness not only as an intellectual fact, but 
also as a lived experience. Given what we have said about the essential unity of the human 
with the cosmos, it seems probable that with the next major evolutionary transition human 
consciousness will be compelled to reorganize itself to reflect its place as a cosmic centre. 
To be complete, such a transition would ultimately need to go beyond a psychological 
realization to an actual transformation of being in which the individual becomes a centre 
for universal activity, a vessel for the powers of the cosmos to express themselves. 


The power of centration, as experienced in human consciousness, finds expression in 
the mythic journey of the hero. As we considered in Chapter 3, a fundamental theme of 
the hero’s adventure is the voyage to the centre to discover the ‘treasure hard to attain’ or 
the ‘pearl of great price’, which, as the work of Jung, Eliade, Campbell, John Weir Perry, 
and others has shown, seems to symbolically represent the discovery of one’s deepest 
nature, the core of one’s being — or perhaps even a cosmic centre — around which one’s 
psyche can be reorganized. Heroism, in this respect, seems to be closely linked both with 
centration and with the archetypal meaning of the Sun. Ernest Becker has pointed out that 
we cannot help but be heroic, for heroism is an innate instinct, an archetypal disposition. 
The choice we must make, therefore, is what form of heroism we devote ourselves to and 
serve. Our challenge, and the highest form of heroism in Becker’s opinion, is cosmic 
heroism — the spiritual impulse to serve the larger cosmic whole of which we are a part 
and thus to move beyond tribalism, nationalistic patriotism, consumerism, and other 
narrow or self-serving ways of being.22 


The power of allurement is also significant for the individuation process. Allurement, in 
Swimme’s understanding, is the energy that enables us to come into a deeper relationship 
with the cosmos; it is the power of being drawn towards circumstances and people that 
further the cosmic process of unfolding. In these respects, allurement is related most 
especially to the planetary archetype Venus, but also to the principles associated with 
Neptune and Pluto. The Venus planetary archetype is associated with liking, loving, 
desiring, and wanting; the archetypal Neptune gives to experience a magical allure, a 
sense of enticing mystery; and Pluto is associated with evolution, compulsion, and the 
inexorable pull of fate. 


It is well established in depth psychology that one often finds attractive and compelling 
that which one most needs to grow. As James Hillman observes, that which one finds most 
fascinating — and this is often evident from an early age — is in some sense the pull, the 
allure, of one’s own future in potentia.*8 Those very qualities one reveres in others are 
often one’s own unconscious qualities awaiting conscious recognition and appropriation, 
waiting to emerge into the empirical reality of one’s life. The power of allurement is also 
related to Joseph Campbell’s famous directive to ‘follow your bliss’. To devote oneself to 
that which one is most compellingly drawn, to those activities and interests that make one 
feel most alive, is to align oneself with the evolutionary force of the cosmos. Allurement is 
the power, the principle, expressing itself through us that opens us to the cosmos, and by 
which we are attracted to that which is most life-enhancing and revivifying. Of course, 
allurement has its dangers too, for we are often compulsively tempted by potentially 
reckless, regressive, or destructive courses of action — hedonism, addictions, and thrill- 
seeking, for instance. As with all the powers, to draw out the constructive value of 
allurement, self-knowledge and acute discrimination are imperative. 


The power of homeostasis, as described by Swimme, is particularly relevant to the 
primary task of individuation to overcome the limits of the ego. Homeostasis encompasses 
one fundamental aspect of the Saturn archetype: protective boundaries. Like Saturn, 
homeostasis is form maintaining, associated with the impulse for self-preservation, with 
the maintenance of established order. As we have seen, homeostasis is essential to the 
existence and the functioning of the ego-complex, the structural form of human conscious 
identity, which has been built up over thousands of years of evolution. ‘Every centered 
being has boundaries and edges,’ as Swimme puts it, which means it is differentiated from 
the surrounding environment. One of the central questions of our time is whether our own 
psychological boundaries will become rigid walls, like a prison, or whether instead they 
can become permeable, permitting an on-going exchange of energy with the environment 
— which is essential, as Ilya Prigogine’s work has shown, to the self-organizing capacities 
of living systems. The fundamental human challenge is to become differentiated universal 
centres with boundaries that permit a mutually enhancing relationship to the wider world. 


In many ways, the power of homeostasis as it manifests in the psychology of the 
modern human must now be overcome. We must strive now to transform that crystallized 
form of expression of the power which preserves the narrow, limited ego-identity of the 
human in modern industrial society. We must seek to transcend the limitations of the 
‘skin-encapsulated ego’. In astrology, the Saturn principle, associated with boundaries and 
structural form, is also associated with the experience of fear, inferiority, pain, and acute 
self-consciousness. It is the inability to face and experience these negative feelings that 
can keep people imprisoned in a life situation and psychological structure that is too 
narrow, too oppressive, and that does not permit the expression of their deepest nature and 
creative impulses. The self-preservation instinct, in service of the ego, can shut one off 
from life and promote a desperate attempt to hold on to what little life one has. In myth or 
fairytales, this idea is often suggested by stories of an old king, a decrepit figure of living 
death who has lost his connection to the vital springs of life; or it is suggested by stories of 
a kingdom gone to ruin, or gone to sleep, barricaded from the outside world. In literature, 
a similar idea is conveyed by the character of the miser, like Dickens’ Scrooge, whose 
heart is closed to life. In life as in art, it remains always the case that ‘he who tries to save 


his life shall lose it’. 


The power of emergence, which is closely associated with the planetary archetype 
Uranus, is also essential to individuation in many ways that are often simultaneously 
positive and problematic. Emergence, according to Swimme, relates to the tendency to 
move towards the extremes, to go beyond the comfortable and status quo, to be more 
radical, more polarized — qualities that all also relate to the archetypal Uranus. 
Emergence is suggested by the archetypal image of the puer aeternus (the eternal boy) 
who, caught in a state of perpetual flighty youthfulness, is unable to commit to any kind of 
settled life pattern. Emergence, according to Swimme, is experienced as the capacity to 
live at the edge and to endure creative tension, highly charged energies, and ceaseless 
restlessness. It impels one to the pursuit of one’s own path, to go one’s own way in life, 
even where this means radically deviating from the norm and risking exclusion and 
alienation as a result. Something of the quality of emergence also seems to be suggested 
by the trickster archetype whose character will not be bound by any settled form and is 
continually unpredictable and disruptive. Emergence is the audacious power behind 
Nietzsche’s exhortation to ‘live dangerously! ’22 It is the creative power that can give birth 
to new forms. Whereas the old ego-complex is largely conditioned by socio-cultural 
patterns and biological imperatives, the new self is a dynamic centre of creative 
emergence — unpredictable, protean, free. 


In systems theory, something like the power of emergence is recognized to play a 
fundamental role in determining the direction of evolution. According to Ervin Laszlo, 
‘self-referential dynamics’ govern the universe and inform its evolution such that the 
universe evolves creatively on the basis of changes that have occurred before.4 In this 
view, evolution is not a blind principle occurring solely by chance; rather, it is informed by 
the universe’s self-organizational dynamics. Nor, from the systems perspective, is there a 
predetermined goal or preordained purpose to human life but a fundamentally open, 
indeterminate evolutionary direction. Because the direction of evolution remains radically 
indeterminate, the role of the individual within the evolution of the cosmos as a whole 
might be crucial. From the systems perspective, according to Jantsch, ‘fluctuations ... 
render the law of large numbers invalid and give a chance to the individual and its creative 
imagination’. The individual’s creative input can have a decisive effect on the whole 
because small fluctuations in a system can tip the balance in favour of an evolutionary 
advance to a new structural form. Creatively handled and expressed, the power of 
emergence can enable a single individual to contribute, perhaps decisively, to the 
collective evolutionary transformation of our time. 


The power that manifests externally in the form of natural disasters such as earthquakes 
or volcanic eruptions that can wipe out entire cities and communities; the power 
personified as the wrath of Yahweh in the Old Testament and portrayed so vividly in the 
violent destruction recounted in the New Testament Book of Revelation; the power 
depicted in the universal mythic theme of the apocalypse and concretely evident on an 
unimaginable scale in the periodic mass extinctions that have obliterated large percentages 
of the Earth’s life forms — all these reflect what Swimme calls cataclysm, and it this same 
power that bursts forth in human consciousness in the course of individuation during times 
of traumatic psychological destruction. The psychological experience of cataclysm 
accompanies what Jung calls a ‘collapse of the conscious attitude’. When the old ego- 


identity falls away, Jung explains, ‘It always feels like the end of the world, as though 
everything had tumbled back into the original chaos. One feels delivered up, disoriented, 
like a rudderless ship that is abandoned to the moods of the elements.’42 Through 
cataclysm, after the breakdown of the homeostasis that supports the ego-complex, one can 
experience a dramatic return to the Neptunian state of seamlessness, to the 
undifferentiated watery amorphous condition that the alchemists called the prima materia, 
or the massa confusa in which many a sensitive soul has perished. The return to the 
ground, to the source, is necessary to contact those deeper potentials that had been lost, 
excluded from the ego-complex. Dissolution, the alchemists realized, always precedes 
redemption. 


When ‘the centre cannot hold’, W.B. Yeats wrote in “The Second Coming’, ‘mere 
anarchy is loosed upon the world’. Yet on some level this anarchy, a consequence of 
cataclysm, always seems to serve a greater transformation, just as new life springs up from 
the ashes of the old. Accordingly, the psychological experience of cataclysm, when 
affirmed and handled creatively, can be accepted as part of a larger process of radical 
transmutation and transformation — two powers that are, as we have already seen, 
fundamental to the process of individuation. 


This process has been well described in evolutionary systems theory. Living systems, 
existing in a state of volatile non-equilibrium, are characterized by the capacities for self- 
organization, self-determination, and self-renewal. Systems manage to continually renew 
themselves in such a way that their structures are maintained in spite of environmental 
change and an open exchange of energy with their environment. Under certain conditions, 
however, when the fluctuations within a system are too great, the system is unable to 
maintain its existing structure, and in an act of self-transcendence evolves into an entirely 
new structure. As Jantsch explains: 

Self-transcendence means reaching out beyond the boundaries of one’s own existence. When a system, in its self-organization, reaches beyond the boundaries of its identity, it becomes creative. In the self- 


organizational paradigm, evolution is the result of self-transcendence at all levels —— 


When the power pouring forth into human consciousness exceeds that which can be 
accommodated within existing life structures and the limits of the ego-complex, when the 
amount of power is too great for these structures to be maintained, then some form of 
transmutation must take place. In human experience, it is from this overflow of power, as 
Nietzsche so acutely experienced, that the existing ego-structure is destroyed and a radical 
psychological reorganization takes place, giving birth to a new self — the Ubermensch, as 
Nietzsche called it. 


Self-realization and cosmological identity 


Given the association we have identified between planetary archetypes and the 
cosmological powers, it follows that one can use transit astrology — the study of the 
changing sets of relationships between the planets on their cycles — to illuminate the 
deeper cosmological dynamics of individuation. Applied to this vision of a universe in 
which interconnected natural dynamics and homologous principles are responsible for the 
evolution of life at all levels, transit astrology can help to make intelligible the archetypal 
character of these dynamics and principles, to help track their shifting patterns. It gives us 
a method to understand in archetypal terms the processes of transformation taking place in 
human experience at any particular time. 


To give one simple contemporary example: a three-planet alignment between the 
planets Saturn, Uranus, and Pluto (known in astrology as a T-square), which began in 
2008, has coincided, in its early stages, with the global financial crisis caused by the 
regulatory failings of the worldwide banking system (see figure 9.3 on p. 259). 


In terms of Swimme’s cosmological powers and their connection with planetary 
archetypes, we can recognize in this crisis the sudden, unexpected emergence (Uranus) of 
a situation of potential economic cataclysm (Saturn-Pluto) leading to a radical 
transformation (Pluto) in the existing structures (Saturn) of the financial world. We could 
say, in other words, that the expression of the power of homeostasis (Saturn) is being 
challenged and altered by the powers of emergence, transmutation, and transformation. As 
a result of this crisis, we have seen moves to establish new regulations, limits, and 
boundaries (Saturn-Uranus) in the financial world and perhaps the first steps in the 
emergence (Uranus) of a new form of global financial-political government, forged by the 
alliance of the world’s leading economic nations. Incidentally, the only time during the 
twentieth century that the planets Saturn, Uranus, and Pluto were in another T-square 
alignment, as Tarnas has pointed out, was the period of the Great Depression of the early 
1930s when the dynamic interaction of the three archetypal powers manifested in a 
strikingly similar way.4 


At the individual level, likewise, one can learn to see one’s personal experiences in 
terms of the mutual relationships between the different planetary archetypes and 
cosmological powers. By studying one’s personal transits, one can better understand how 
one is participating in the cosmological-archetypal dynamics at that particular time. One 
can become more conscious of the deeper forces shaping one’s experience and thus align 
oneself with the irrevocable processes of change that define all existence. The creative 
participation in the evolution of life and consciousness, which is being effected by the 
interaction of these powers, gives a sense of sustaining meaning, direction, and purpose to 
one’s existence, raising the significance of one’s personal struggles to a cosmological and 
archetypal level. 


When individuation is placed on a continuum with cosmological evolution it becomes 
clear that the implications of individuation reach far beyond the individual. Psychological 
transmutation at the individual level is simultaneously of consequence for the 


transformation of the whole. Indeed, it was Teilhard’s view that through the evolution of 
consciousness a new form of human being is gradually emerging, which might also be 
conceived, he suggests, as a new phylum, or even as a new capacity of the cosmos itself. 


Lehman Brothers Collapse 
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Figure 9.3: Global Financial Crisis World Transit Chart. Chart for September 15, 2008, New York, the day Lehman Brothers filed for bankruptcy, plunging the world into sudden financial crisis, with the entire global financial 
system seemingly on the brink of collapse. The lines in the chart indicate a T-square alignment between Saturn, Uranus, and Pluto. Saturn and Uranus are approximately 180 degrees apart, Saturn and Pluto approximately 90 
degrees apart, and Uranus and Pluto also approximately 90 degrees apart. This three-planet combination is often associated with the kind of desperate attempt to prop up a collapsing structure that took place in the aftermath 
of the Lehman Brothers bankruptcy. The oft heard statements from commentators at that time suggesting that the world economy was ‘staring into the abyss’ well reflects the Pluto archetype and its association with dark depths 
and the threat of total destruction; and Saturn-Uranus is particularly associated with sudden breaks in structure and situations of high tension and unpredictability. 


The conscious encounter with the cosmological powers in our own time, as Swimme 
has also emphasized, appears to be leading to a radical metamorphosis in the structure of 
the human personality. It seems to be effecting a transition from egocentricity conditioned 
by personal, familial, socio-cultural, economic, nationalistic, and political concerns, to a 
sense of self reflecting our greater identity as cosmological and spiritual beings, 
transcending all of these more limited categories. What is emerging, it seems, at least in a 
minority of people, is a new sense of cosmological identity in which the human might be 
conceived as, but also actually experienced as, the conscious apex of evolution. Through 
the human, the cosmos has entered uncharted territory in which a new cosmological being 


is 


struggling to be born from the creative confluence of the powers of the universe. 


‘Something is developing in the world by the means of us,’ Teilhard wrote, ‘perhaps at our 
expense.’ £ 
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Part 3 


The Archetypal Matrix and the Spiritual 
Transformation of Our Time 


10. The Return of the Gods 


Behold! It is the eve of time, the hour when the wanderers turn towards their 
resting place. One god after another is coming home ... Therefore, be present. 


Friedrich Holderlin 


Since humans beings first began to grapple with the great mystery in which we find 
ourselves, the idea of the gods has held the human imagination ever in its sway, shaping 
conceptions of the nature of the cosmos and human life in diverse cultures throughout 
history. Whether conceived as celestial powers and immortal Olympians, or timeless 
principles and transcendent forms, or animal powers and nature spirits, or as daemons and 
archons, the ‘gods’ have remained a shape-shifting presence in human experience. Even 
today, in a supposedly godless age, they have endured as archetypes and complexes, as 
cosmological powers and natural dynamics, as biological habit patterns and instincts, or as 
cultural patterns and ideologies. Even in their seeming absence, and although distant from 
the consciousness of modern humans, the principles once revered as gods remain the 
unseen forces that continue to shape our experience and conceptions of reality. 


What, then, is the future for the ‘gods’? Will the modern mind come again to behold 
them as the ancients did? Is this indeed, as Jung thought, now the right time, the Kairos, 
for their metamorphosis and their renaissance? The answer to these questions surely lies in 
the profound shift of human consciousness now upon us. For it is this shift, as cultural 
philosopher Jean Gebser suggests, by which the ground of all existence might now 
become fully transparent to human awareness. And it is through the recognition of this 
ground, which I am calling the archetypal matrix, that we might now, I believe, develop a 
new understanding of the place of the ‘gods’ — the dynamic archetypal principles — in 
human experience. 


In this concluding chapter, by drawing on Gebser’s theory of the different structures and 
phases in the evolution of consciousness, I would like to introduce an interpretative 
scheme linking the ideas we have explored earlier, and to propose a new way of 
understanding the nature of the ‘gods’ as suggested by the archetypal cosmology outlined 
in this book. We will end by considering the possible role of archetypal astrology as a new 
mythological perspective for our time, situating this new understanding of myth in its 
historical and evolutionary context. 


Gebser and integral philosophy 


Born in Prussia in 1905, Gebser was another thinker whose ideas were profoundly shaped 
by Jung, but equally by Martin Heidegger, by the German poets Hölderlin and Rilke, by 
the paintings of Picasso and Braque, and by a wealth of other influences. His tour de force, 
The Ever-Present Origin, draws into a synthesized whole ideas from many different fields: 
science, the arts, philosophy, cultural studies, anthropology, religion, and much more. All 
of these contribute to Gebser’s remarkable integral evolutionary vision. Today, he is 
recognized, along with Hegel, Teilhard, Sri Aurobindo, Haridas Chauduri, and, more 
recently, Ken Wilber, as one of the major theorists of the evolution of consciousness and 
as one of the most important pioneers of integral philosophy. 


Gebser’s primary contribution was to identify five distinct structures of consciousness 
— the archaic, the magic, the mythical, the mental, and the integral — which, although 
overlapping, have emerged sequentially over time, he argues, during the course of human 
development (see figure 10.1). Each new structure marks a radical mutation from its 
predecessor, bringing an evolutionary leap forward in human consciousness. Each 
discloses a different world-space; in effect, each gives birth to a different world. Each 
structure has its defining attributes, its particular ways of experiencing and cognizing, and 
each has a different relationship to the atemporal underlying source of all existence, which 
Gebser calls the ever-present origin. 


Consciousness] Date of ee 
Key Characteristics 
Structure [Emergence 
pense Aia Preconscious unity, no separate self-sense, non-awakeness, 
zero-dimensional, all is latency, unrealized potentiality. 
Emergent centring in human experience, confused and 
Magic scattered consciousness, sleep-like existence, participation 
j mystique, one-dimensional perspective, points represent the 
enta 


whole, ‘synchronistic’ meaningful accidents. 


Awareness of soul, imagination, awareness of polarities, 

distinction of earth from sky and the human from nature, 
Mythical 30000 sce {birth of myth, polytheism, birth of astronomy and astrology, 

awareness of periodic cycles of nature, two-dimensional 


surface perspectives. 


10000-500 
Birth of self-reflective thought, three-dimensional 
ici perspective, analysis, measurement, linear time, 
M l development of rational ego, dualism, abstraction, 
empiricism, philosophy, monotheism, fragmentation, 
a rationalization, materialism. 


Aperspectival, four-dimensional (space-time relativity), 
transcendence of linear time, realization of qualitative time 





Integral Present and timelessness, transcendence of the ego, transparent 
time awareness of spirit, realization of all other structures of 
consciousness, realization of the origin as lived truth. 





Figure 10.1: Table of Gebser’s Structures of Consciousness. 


The origin and the archaic consciousness 


It was Gebser’s professed aim to give insights into the different structures of 
consciousness ‘as manifest between origin and the present, and active in origin and the 
present’. For Gebser, the origin relates to the beginning (to the first stage of psychological 
development as manifest in the archaic consciousness of early humans) and yet, more 
fundamentally, it is the ‘ever-present’ dynamic ground underlying and giving rise to all the 
different structures of consciousness. ‘And as the origin before all time is the entirety of 
the very beginning,’ Gebser explains, ‘so too is the present the entirety of everything 
temporal and time-bound, including the effectual reality of all time phases: yesterday, 
today, tomorrow, and even the pre-temporal and timeless.’! This ground, he believed, is 
destined to become more fully transparent to human awareness with the now-occurring 
emergence of what he calls the integral structure of consciousness. 


Gebser’s conception of the origin remains somewhat elusive and it cannot be readily 
equated with any other single theoretical formulation — indeed he often chooses to invoke 
a sense of the origin through poetry or the arts. However, in its function as ground, I find it 
helpful to conceive of the origin as something akin to the holomovement, which, as we 
have seen, is David Bohm’s term for the whole flowing movement of reality that is the 
underlying source and ground of everything. Like the holomovement, the origin for 
Gebser has the characteristics of both an implicate order (a non-manifest, ‘enfolded’ 
dimension) and an explicate order (the manifest, ‘unfolded’ world of material structure, 
space, and time). 


Gebser describes the archaic structure of consciousness as the one that is the closest to 
origin, both temporally and in its characteristic qualities. In this structure, he suggests, 
there is a ‘non-distinguishability of archaic man from the world and universe’. The archaic 
human lived in a state of ‘non-awakeness’ and experienced ‘an unconcerned accord’ with 
the world. Here there is a ‘perfect identity of man and the universe’, ‘a full identity of 
inner and outer’ — a pre-conscious fusion of human consciousness with the world.¢ 
Because of the utter lack of ego-consciousness, in this state of being there is no distinct ‘T 
to perceive space as a subject to an object. Consequently, this is a zero-dimensional ‘pre- 
perspectival’ world that is both spaceless and timeless; it is a world in which archaic 
humans failed to even distinguish the sky from the earth. The archaic human had ‘a simple 
inherence within the security of a maternal womb’ and remained ‘sheltered and enclosed 
in the world ... where outer objective space is still non-existent’.2 The archaic mode of 
consciousness seems to relate to the entire period of pre-human and early human 
evolution. 


From the magic to the mythical structure 


With the gradual transition from the archaic structure to the magic structure in pre-history, 
the human was released from its identity with the whole; the pre-conscious fusion with 
nature came to an end. An ‘emergent centering in man’ was beginning to take place, and 
with this increasing degree of consciousness a slightly more discerning perception of the 
world became possible.4 Whereas in the archaic structure there could be no sense of 
participation with anything, as there was no awakeness, in the magic structure the human 
existed in a state of participation mystique with nature and the world. The human 
possessed a ‘sleep-like consciousness’ that was able to recognize details but not the 
whole.2 


In fact, it is fundamental to the magic structure of consciousness that the part represents, 
and in some sense is, the whole. Separate points of reality are radically interchangeable; 
according to Gebser, they can be transposed at will. ‘It is a world,’ he declares: 

of pure but meaningful accident, a world in which all things and all persons are interrelated, but the not-yet-centered Ego is dispersed over the world of phenomena. Everything that is still slumbering in the 


soul is at the outset for magic man reflected mirror-like in the outside world; he experiences this outer world blindly and confusedly, as we experience dream events in sleep.— 


In its association with interrelated ‘meaningful accidents’, the magic structure of 
consciousness is similar to the experience of synchronicity, which, as we have seen, is 
associated with the unexpected, uncanny, and often numinous collision of the inner and 
outer worlds at a precise moment in time. However, whereas synchronicities are sporadic, 
infrequent, and usually serve to jolt a person out of their ordinary (mental) consciousness 
to briefly experience the interconnected reality that is so readily perceived by the magic 
consciousness, in the magic structure such meaningful accidents are not unusual or 
occasional but intrinsic to the ordinary modes of perceiving and experiencing. 
Nevertheless, the experience of synchronicity, especially if it develops into a more 
constant, established mode of interaction with the world, gives us a sense of how life 
might have been experienced in the magic structure of consciousness. 


The biblical myth of the Fall of Man, formulated later by the mythical structure of 
consciousness, seems to refer to the loss of the condition of participation mystique with 
nature, the departure from the undifferentiated world of fleeting and scattered conscious 
awareness associated with the magic structure. In the primal cultures, encompassing both 
the Palaeolithic and Neolithic eras and extending through to the early civilizations, spirit 
and nature were inextricably entwined. People lived in a world populated by the spirits of 
plants and animals, of rivers and oceans, of the wind and the rain; it was a world pervaded 
by a magical presence, of portentous omens, of meaningful communion with the Earth. 
This was our fabled lost paradise, a Golden Age past, when our ancestors lived secure in 
the blissful innocence and ignorance of an existence bathed in the soft afterglow of the 
dawning of self-consciousness. This was a time when life was almost unknown to itself, 
when the human adventure in self-consciousness was only just beginning. In the primal 
world of archaic and then magic consciousness, the autonomous self-reflective human 
being had barely emerged from the maternal womb of nature, from the cosmic matrix. 
With the rising and setting of the sun, as day followed night, those early homo sapiens 


were immersed in the reverberating echo of a primordial presence, a divine presence 
aching to become known in the nascent light of human consciousness. Yet the course was 
set, and in time the archaic and then the magic consciousness gave way to the mythical 
and then the mental structures. 


An emerging awareness of soul is the new quality and power of the mythical structure, 
which, Gebser suggests, is intimately related to an emerging sense of time. With the 
awareness of the interiority of the soul, or psyche, there arises also a dawning awareness 
of the human’s enmeshment in nature. The development of the mythical structure in the 
centuries that followed this realization brought an increasing psychological detachment 
from nature, an increasing separation of human existence from the natural world. Gebser 
explains: 

While the archaic structure led to the unity of the magic structure by a loss of wholeness and identity, providing a gradually increasing awareness of man’s individuation, the liberating struggle against nature in 


the magic structure brought about a disengagement from nature and an awareness of the external world. The mythical structure, in turn, leads to the emergent awareness of the internal world of the soul.— 


The mythical structure, unsurprisingly, is associated with the birth of myth, and also with 
the beginning of astronomy and astrology in Babylonia — and indeed with the emergence 
of civilization itself. The appearance of solar myths, for example, appear to herald (or to 
prophesy) the birth and ascendancy of the light of consciousness, and to anticipate the 
coming of the future mental structure of consciousness. In Christianity, myths of this type 
culminate with Christ as the great solar hero conquering the forces of unconscious 
darkness. The Judeo-Christian ontological and ethical separation of good and evil 
epitomizes the polarity associated with mythical consciousness, which, as the centuries 
passed, increasingly turned into duality and dichotomy. With the entrance into the 
mythical structure came the distinction of earth from sky, the below from the above, of 
Hades from Olympus. This was the breaking into awareness of the opposites that is 
symbolically portrayed in the Fall. At this time, there also emerged an incipient sensitivity 
to the rhythms of nature, a ‘dawning awareness of natural cosmic periodicity’ as a ‘gradual 
transition from remote timelessness to tangible periodicity’ unfolded into actuality. 
Accordingly, it was at this time, as human consciousness awakened from its slumber and 
sought to align its patterns of activity with the cycles and rhythms of the cosmos, that 
astrology was formulated. 


As is to be expected, given its association with myth, this structure of consciousness is 
characterized by the imagination; it is ‘reflected in the imagistic nature of myth and 
response to the soul and sky of the ancient cosmos’ — a combination that finds its most 
cogent expression in astrology. And as in the magic structure, ‘in the mythic structure 
nothing is accidental; everything has its corresponding meaning and significance’ .2 
However, whereas in the magic consciousness there is an always present immediacy to 
experience, the mythical structure is more specifically associated with the reflection upon 
experiences already undergone, and with the attempt to envisage, symbolize, and re-enact 
these experiences through myth. 


The mental structure and modernity 


Whereas the mythical structure is founded upon the imagination, the mental structure is 
characterized by discursive thought. Indeed, the entrance into this structure of 
consciousness, according to Gebser, is actually marked by the birth of thought — or, more 
precisely, by the birth of self-reflective thought attached to a conscious ego. ‘This 
process,’ Gebser explains: 

is an extraordinary event which is quite literally earthshaking; it bursts man’s protective psychic circle and congruity with the psychic-naturalistic-cosmic-temporal world of plurality and enclosure. The ring is 


broken, and man steps out of the two-dimensional surface into space which he will attempt to master by his thinking. 


The mental structure discloses a human world in which the human was to become ‘the 
measure of all things’ — an idea that goes back to the pre-Socratic philosopher Protagoras, 
but that became dominant during the Renaissance, as the mental assumed a more deficient 
form (see below). Gebser, in fact, traces the roots of the mental as far back as the time of 
Moses. With Moses there arose ‘the birth of monotheism, counterpart of the birth in man 
of the awakened ego. And it is also the birth of dualism: man is here, God is there’.44 


One aspect of this dualism is the subject-object distinction that renders space knowable 
and measurable. The mental structure is perspectival in that three-dimensional 
perspectives of objects in space are for the first time disclosed in human awareness. 
Through this structure of consciousness, humans experience a world of separate objects 
outside of themselves. Concurrently, as this structure manifests, mental abstractions 
replace mythical images. We can see this clearly in Christianity, with the shift from a 
living mythic interpretation of Jesus’ teachings to their increasing doctrinization by the 
Church. 


According to Gebser, the mental structure became manifest from around 10000 BCE, as 
human consciousness struggled to break free from the mythic conceptions of reality that 
prevented its further development. After this time, philosophy came to replace mythology 
and abstraction replaced symbolization as the more rational conceptions of Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle in ancient Greece succeeded the earlier mythic world view 
of Homer. So too monotheism replaced polytheism, with the birth of the major Axial Age 
religions including Judaism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Confucianism. 


In Gebser’s scheme, each of the structures has both ‘efficient’ and ‘deficient’ modes of 
expression, with the latter tending to become dominant in the later phases of that mode of 
consciousness, prior to the mutation into a new consciousness structure. I will not consider 
here the distinctions between efficient and deficient expressions across each of the 
structures, however it is essential for what follows to understand the deficient form of the 
mental structure, as this mode currently dominates human consciousness — indeed it is 
characteristic of the modern era. 


The deficient form of the mental structure is characterized by all those traits and 
qualities that are synonymous with the modern mind: rationality, conceptualization, 
abstraction, causal determinism, measurement, classification, quantification. Although he 
often situated the transition from the efficient to deficient mental structure at the 


Renaissance with the discovery of perspective, according to Gebser another key point of 
transition within the mental structure was the philosophy of Descartes. For the mental 
consciousness, according to Gebser’s axiom, ‘thinking and being are one’, and this is 
clearly exemplified, he suggests, by the Cartesian cogito ergo sum: I think, therefore I 
am.ł? Thereafter, abstraction and quantification became isolation, amassment, and 
agglomeration. Intellectual analysis gave way to ratiocination and intellectualizing. The 
deficient mental structure is defined by a ‘hypertrophied abstraction devoid of any 
relationship to the world’ with a concomitant hypertrophy of the ego, as demonstrated, 
Gebser proposes, by the sense of ‘self-importance’ in ‘Renaissance man’ .42 


The deficient mental structure has created a world, Gebser notes, of isolation, mass- 
mindedness, mass-phenomena, and atomization. It has fostered lifestyles consisting of 
meaningless activity, of fragmentation and compartmentalization. Under the deficient 
mental consciousness, life has become radically disjointed; there is a lack of cohesive 
relationship between different sectors of society, for example, or between different 
academic disciplines. Crucially, because of the exaggerated development of rationality, the 
mental structure in its deficient form denies the reality of the other structures and thereby 
cuts itself off from the life meanings and unitive experiences accessible to the magic and 
mythical structures. 


Despite his sequential presentation of the structures, for Gebser the different types of 
consciousness do not form a developmental hierarchy; no structure is better or higher than 
any of the others, it just creates and perceives the world differently. There is an inherent 
order of emergence, as each mutation is progressively more complex than the prior one 
and is also further from the experience of origin. However, one cannot properly speak of a 
developmental progression in time from one structure to the next since linear time as a 
measurable reality only comes into existence with the mental structure of consciousness. 
All these structures, furthermore, remain simultaneously existent in our own time, 
although often unconsciously. To live a truly integral life, Gebser argues, one must 
recognize and bring to awareness one’s lived participation in each of these consciousness 
structures. 


Beyond modernity: the integral structure 


Surveying the arts, sciences, and philosophies of the twentieth century, Gebser believed he 
had found evidence of the emergence of an entirely new structure of consciousness, 
superseding the mental, and he calls this the integral structure. His explication of integral 
consciousness is complex and difficult, often relying on new concepts and terms, partly 
because the very essence of this structure transcends any rational formulation of it. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to identify several distinguishing features of the integral 
structure./4 


First, Gebser describes it as aperspectival, which is his term for the capacity to adopt 
multiple perspectives, as evidenced, for example, in the Cubist paintings of Picasso or 
Braque. Unlike perspectival mental consciousness, which assumes one particular vantage 
point, integral consciousness is a mode of realization that is not bound to a single 
perspective but transcends all partial conceptions of reality in the higher awareness of a 
more encompassing lived truth and a form of direct transrational realization. 


Second, the emergence of integral consciousness makes possible the simultaneous co- 
existence and conscious realization of all the other structures. Whereas the archaic, magic, 
and mythical modes of consciousness were rendered unconscious with the rise of rational 
ego-consciousness in modernity, the now-occurring mutation to the integral structure, by 
transcending the rational ego, accesses lost potentials and suppressed modes of being 
within a higher integrative unity. 


Third, integral consciousness, Gebser suggests, makes possible the awareness of origin, 
the ground of being. This too only becomes possible with the transcendence of the rational 
egoic level of consciousness such that the conceptual knowledge characteristic of the 
mental structure is subsumed by a lived realization of the presence of the spiritual ground 
within and behind all forms. 


A fourth quality of integral consciousness is what Gebser describes as the liberation 
from time and the irruption of qualitative time and timelessness. This does not mean time 
is invalidated, but that time becomes known and experienced as a lived reality, rather than 
the abstract measured time of the mental consciousness that dominates the modern era. 
The integral structure is a mode of consciousness that is liberated from its entrapment 
within measured time by the realization of the timelessness of origin out of which both 
space and time are brought forth. From this experience of timelessness, one is able to 
recognize different modes of time: both the linear measured time of the mental 
consciousness and the cyclical periodicity and qualitative time of the mythical. 


Fifth, integral consciousness is characterized by a shift from latency to transparency. At 
the archaic level, with no conscious differentiation of the human subject from the whole, 
all is latency, everything is unrealized potentiality. At the integral level, at the other end of 
the evolutionary trajectory, what was once latent now becomes realized as lived truth, as 
being-in-truth. The formerly latent becomes fully manifest into concrete actuality. 
Whereas at the archaic level the human existed in preconscious fusion with the ground, 
with the development of integral consciousness the origin reveals itself in the transparent 


light of human conscious awareness. 


Evidence of a shift towards integral consciousness can be found in many fields: 
Heidegger’s philosophy, with its focus on human existence as a ‘clearing’ in being; the 
modern physicists’ discovery of the quantum vacuum; depth and transpersonal psychology 
probing the unconscious psyche; the fascination with Eastern religious concepts in the 
West; the renewal in interest in myth and premodern world views; the shift towards more 
holistic perspectives and paradigms. What these theoretical hypotheses, scientific 
developments, and cultural shifts have done is to direct our attention towards the 
underlying ground, towards the deeper containing unity within which our lives take place, 
to the underlying matrix of being that supports both our conscious existence and the 
material universe. 


In its function as ground, Gebser’s description of the origin is close in meaning to what 
I am calling the archetypal matrix. The word matrix refers to ‘a substance, situation or 
environment in which something has its origin, takes form, or is enclosed’.42 In this sense, 
the archetypal matrix refers both to the cosmos as the ground of physical existence and to 
the psyche as the ground of human ego-consciousness. Yet it is also something more. The 
perspectives we have explored in this book — Jungian depth psychology, Grof’s 
transpersonal research, Capra’s systems theory, Bohm’s interpretation of quantum physics, 
Sheldrake’s morphic field theory, Teilhard de Chardin’s evolutionary vision, Swimme’s 
reflections on cosmological powers, and, not least, the evidence emerging from archetypal 
astrology itself as set forth in Richard Tarnas’ Cosmos and Psyche and, more recently, in 
the Archai journal — all these, taken together, suggest that there is a fundamental 
underlying identity of the inner and outer dimensions of existence. Applied to astrology, 
these perspectives suggest that the orbiting planets of our solar system in outer space and 
the archetypal order of the ‘inner space’ of the psyche are not separate realms, but 
different dimensions of a single, unitary reality. Beyond the distinction between psyche 
and cosmos, then, the archetypal matrix refers to the sustaining and originating dynamic 
ground from which both psyche and cosmos are derived, from which they unfold from 
moment to moment. In this sense, the archetypal matrix reflects the meaning of matrix as 
womb, evoking a sense of the universe as the containing womb of being that generates and 
nurtures all forms. 


The ground or matrix can be described as archetypal, for it is ordered, informed, 
directed, and dynamically animated by a set of archetypal principles, transcendent of 
human consciousness but inherent within the ground of the universe itself. We have 
hypothesized, using Bohm’s ideas, that the ground of energy — the holomovement — 
unfolds into manifest existence creating the psyche and the cosmos according to a 
superimplicate order, a meaningful formative pattern, that is subsequently manifest within 
the unfolded structure of the cosmos and the psyche. The pattern of the planets, we have 
said, can be conceived as an expression of the self-organizing capacity of the solar system 
according to which all manifestations of life within that system are ordered. And, 
according to our cosmological reading of Jung, this pattern is also expressed in both the 
psyche and the material world as an archetypal order, which is the basis of the meaningful 
symbolic connection between psyche and cosmos. It is this correspondence between the 
underlying order of the psyche and cosmos that might now, I believe, serve as the basis for 
anew mythic perspective for our time. 


Contemporary interpretations of myth 


In this book, we have traced in outline the epic story of the emergence of the self and the 
evolution of human consciousness out of its primordial cosmic matrix, from its incipient 
state of participation mystique with nature through a long process of gradual 
differentiation to the flowering of the autonomous individual self in late modernity. Over 
the course of time, the status of mythology has been profoundly affected by this evolution 
such that today it is possible to identity at least three distinct co-existing interpretations of 
myth. 


Myth as fact, myth as history 


Especially in the exoteric forms of the major monotheistic religions — Judaism, Islam, 
and Christianity — myths came to be read literally as historical fact, and this type of 
interpretation remains prominent and widespread today. The myths set down in formalized 
religious scripture are understood as referring to actual historical events in time or as 
describing events originating in the pre-historical period. Cosmogonic myths, ostensibly 
describing the coming into existence of the world, are thought to pertain in a literal way to 
cosmology, to have actually occurred in history or at the start of history. In Christianity, 
for example, the deeds recounted in Genesis are deemed by Church orthodoxy to be 
literally true: the world was created in seven days, Adam was the first man, Eve was 
fashioned from the rib of Adam, and so forth. Similarly, in the New Testament, the 
accounts of Jesus being born of a virgin or having physically ascended to Heaven after his 
crucifixion, and so on, are also considered to be statements of historical fact. It is this type 
of literal reading of myth and religion that Joseph Campbell so vehemently opposed. He 
pointed out that what constitutes much of religion is mythology read in terms of its 
denotation instead of its connotation.4© It is myth read as fact, as history, and not as poetry 
or as metaphor. And the major consequence of this misreading is that myth is seen as 
diametrically opposed to science, since both lay claim to be objectively and factually true. 
Whereas myth interpreted as poetry, metaphor, or as symbolic narrative is inherently 
multivalent, open, and ambiguous, and can point past itself to a reality beyond rational 
conceptualization or beyond the local images and doctrines of a particular belief system, a 
mythic literalism is singular, often rigid, often dogmatic, and can foster intolerance of any 
deviations from an unswerving adherence to its own proclaimed ‘truth’. As a result, 
different religions and even different denominations within single religions often lay claim 
to worshipping the one true god, and believers often reject other gods as false idols. 


Myth as falsehood 


After the Enlightenment, with the rise of the scientific world view under the influence of 
the deficient form of mental consciousness, myths came to be rejected outright as absolute 
falsehoods — a process that mythologist Lauri Honko termed total demythologization. 
The purported factual status of myths and religious statements has actually been shown to 
be false by science, and myths have therefore been repudiated. The Book of Genesis 
contradicts scientific accounts of the origins of the universe and is not historically true, so 
it is dismissed as nonsense; it is physically impossible for Jesus to have been born of a 
virgin or to have physically ascended to Heaven, so the Bible is deemed demonstrably 
false; a thunderstorm is not caused by the interventions of a Thor or a Zeus or a Yahweh 
but by meteorological conditions, thereby rendering supernatural explanations obsolete; 
there are no gods on Mount Olympus, no heaven in the sky, no hell underground, so these 
ideas are deemed simply untrue. In this view, myths are thought to be explanatory fictional 
stories created by the pre-scientific mind and are thus deemed outmoded, having now been 
superseded and replaced by the factual accounts of science. Such has been the story of the 
conquest of human reason over the dark superstitions of the past, with the rise of science 
supposedly dispelling earlier ignorance and putting an end to childish beliefs in 
supernatural causes. Myths and religions, viewed rationalistically, are thus explained away 
as delusory constructs and projections. 


This type of demythologizing sceptical atheism remains the most prevalent attitude 
towards myth and religion in our own time, with biologist Richard Dawkins and 
philosopher Daniel Dennett among its leading crusaders, notably opposing the literalism 
of the Christian fundamentalists and advocates of creationism. From the perspective of a 
sceptical atheism, not only are the gods false idols but the Christian God too is considered 
to be a fiction, and religion a dangerous delusion. Given the countless atrocities committed 
in its name, one can well sympathize with those who seek to undermine the power and 
authority of organized religion in the modern world. But in its own way, as many have 
rightly pointed out in response, sceptical atheism — the product of deficient mental 
consciousness — is equally singular, myopic, and fundamentalist in its unquestioned 
servitude to the cults of reason and scientism. 


Under the influence of the deficient mental consciousness, then, the archetypal 
principles and powers that were pre-reflectively experienced within the archaic and magic 
structures, vividly realized as gods in the imagination of the mythical consciousness, and 
conceived by the proficient mental structure of consciousness as primordial archetypal 
Forms, were ultimately denied any reality at all. With the rise of the disenchanted cosmos, 
the gods were rationalized out of awareness, and the age of a mythically informed world 
view seemed to have irrevocably passed away. 


However, it was at the very moment when the modern self found itself inhabiting a 
world in which the gods were no more, a world seemingly utterly devoid of spiritual 
meaning and purpose, that human consciousness immediately plunged into the 
unsuspected interior depths of the unconscious psyche. In this newly discovered inner 
world, it became apparent that the ancient gods, although long forgotten and 


unrecognized, lived on. Thus Jung, in a famous passage, remarked: 


We can congratulate ourselves on having already reached such a pinnacle of clarity, imagining that we have left all these phantasmal gods behind. But what we have left behind are only verbal specters, not the 


psychic facts that were responsible for the birth of the gods. We are still as much possessed by autonomous psychic contents as if they were Olympians. ~~ 


The ‘gods’ had not permanently disappeared, they had just become invisible to the modern 
mind, with its gaze directed outwards and its vision blinkered to any other psychological 
reality save for that of its own conscious awareness and rational volition. As we have seen, 
without a vital living mythology, the modern mind did not and could not readily discern 
the activity of those powerful dynamic forces formerly conceived as gods. It seemed, in 
fact, that the only way modern ego-consciousness could be alerted to the existence of 
autonomous factors outside of its own control was in the form of psychological or 
physical pathology. And so it was through depth psychology’s exploration of the 
symptoms and causes of this pathology that the ‘gods’ were rediscovered, no longer of 
course as exalted Olympians or celestial powers, but now as wholly intrapsychic factors to 
be approached through human interiority. This discovery, we noted, has since supported a 
third approach to myth, articulated and popularized by Jung, James Hillman, and most 
especially Joseph Campbell. 


Myth as metaphor 


It was Campbell’s point that the position adopted by religious sceptics and rationalists is a 
direct consequence of the erroneous reading of myth and religion as literal, historical fact. 
Myths are not literally true, Campbell explains, only metaphorically — but they are not 
just superstitious nonsense. Myths are valuable in that they convey deep truths about 
human experience missed by an exclusively rational-scientific approach. By reading myth 
as metaphor, as referring to human psychology rather than to facts about the world or 
historical events, science and myth can still comfortably coexist, each with its own domain 
of relevance. Honko terms this position a partial or interpretative demythologization 
since, although it preserves the symbolic value of myth, it is still stripped of its relevance 
for the external world, having no relationship to cosmology or to history other than 
through symbolic reference. Religion and mythology have to do with our inner life, 
morality, values, and so forth; science and history have to do with objective facts and 
recorded events taking place in the external world. According to this perspective, any 
suggestion that myths relate to the external world is understood to be a form of 
psychological projection. Genesis might be true as a symbolic account of the birth of 
human consciousness, but it has nothing to do with the actual creation of the universe or 
with cosmology; the crucifixion, death, and resurrection of Jesus are symbolic of the 
process of human psychospiritual transformation, of the death and resurrection that each 
of us must experience on our own spiritual journeys, not necessarily of a historical event 
that actually happened to a real person in history; Odysseus’ epic journey describes an 
inner odyssey through the landscape of the psyche, and it is not a factual account of the 
voyages of an ancient Greek warrior. ‘Since such images stem from the psyche,’ Campbell 
reasons, ‘they refer to the psyche. They tell us of its structure, its order and its forces, in 
symbolic terms.’18 Myths, in short, relate only to the inner world of human psychological 
experience — either to the deeper dynamics of the unconscious psyche or to cognitive and 
linguistic structures — not to the processes of the external world. This third modern-day 
perspective now co-exists with both religious literalism, which sees myth as literally true, 
and sceptical rationalism, which sees myth as outright falsehood. 


As we have seen, this symbolic, metaphorical, and psychological approach to myth and 
religion has supported a new form of individualistic spirituality. This new spirituality is 
predominantly intrapsychic, conceived within the Cartesian ontological and Kantian 
epistemological framework that posits a separate, unknowable external reality lying 
beyond the limits of the human psyche. The new spirituality that emerged out of depth 
psychology is, in effect, that of an isolated individual seeking to establish a living 
connection with his or her own centre. The human, as Nietzsche described, is thus 
conceived as a Self-willing, self-creating being, the forger of values and the maker of 
meaning in an essentially meaningless world. Campbell’s view of creative mythology, 
likewise, sees the artist working alone, in touch with his or her own interior centre, but 
operating within and serving to illuminate and invigorate an otherwise disenchanted 
cosmos and secular world through the revelation of the inner depths of spirit. In 
supporting and affirming the validity of the individual’s own spiritual experience, the rise 
of creative individual mythology has created far greater opportunities for individual 


freedom in matters spiritual. In its more extreme forms, however, it has also tended to 
inadvertently promote solipsism, psychologism, and even a self-obsessed narcissism. If 
individuals are exclusively concerned with their own spiritual growth or psychological 
development then society, history, nature, and the cosmos are at best of only secondary, 
incidental importance and in many respects are conceived as obstacles to one’s own inner 
spiritual realization. 


Myth and archetypal astrology 


The emergence of archetypal astrology, however, with its vastly expanded understanding 
of the nature of archetypal principles and the psyche, now offers a fourth perspective on 
myth and religion, one that incorporates the psychological interpretation of myth but goes 
beyond it. Whereas depth psychology and the work of Joseph Campbell support a 
psychological-metaphorical reading of myth based on the relationship between mythic 
themes and intrapsychic archetypal images and drives, in archetypal astrology, as we have 
seen, the archetypes associated with the planets are recognized as fundamental principles 
and powers, rooted in a containing metaphysical ground, that manifest both within, in the 
human psyche, and without, in the cosmos, and that condition, shape, and impel 
evolutionary development at all levels of life and within all the different structures of 
consciousness. 


Archetypal astrology draws upon what Tarnas has called a participatory epistemology in 
which the human mind is conceived to be embedded in and expressive of the interiority of 
nature and the universe at large. The mythic, philosophical, artistic, and scientific 
creations of the human mind are brought forth by nature itself in and through the human. 
According to Tarnas: 

the bold conjectures and myths that the human mind produces in its quest for knowledge ultimately come from something far deeper than a purely human source. They come from the wellspring of nature itself, 


from the universal unconscious that is bringing forth through the human mind and the human imagination its own gradually unfolding reality. 


It is true that myths both originate from the psyche and refer to the psyche, as Campbell 
suggests. But the psyche must be understood in its deepest and most expansive sense as 
the interiority of the universe, not merely as a human mind. Yes, myths express cognitive 
structures, unconscious dynamisms, archetypal categories of the imagination, and so forth 
but, from a participatory perspective, these are all ultimately rooted in nature itself — the 
archetypal categories that find expression in myth inform the whole of reality not just the 
human mind. They are grounded in and give expression to the mystery of being. The 
mythic imagination serves as a vehicle of the ‘wellspring of nature’; the human is the 
emissary of the universe’s inherent evolutionary drive for self-revelation. From this 
perspective, individual creative mythology is the world’s revelation of itself, a 
particularized expression of the cosmos. 


Through archetypal astrology, then, the transformation in our understanding of myth 
takes an unexpected turn: having previously been construed as psychological projections, 
as metaphors of intrapsychic processes, myths here recover a cosmological connection in 
that the archetypal themes they express are found to be related to the structural order of 
the cosmos. Myths are not necessarily factual descriptions of past events; they are not 
necessarily the childish fantasies and explanations of the ‘primitive’ mind; and they are 
not just metaphors of human psychology — although they might be any or all of these. 
Rather, and more fundamentally, myths express objective archetypal patterns of meaning 
in which we participate, patterns that inhere within both psyche and cosmos. So too, in 
archetypal astrology, the association between myth and history is also restored. Myth does 
indeed relate to history, not in a literal way — it is not that the events described in myth 


necessarily occurred in history — but rather that the historical process reflects the mythic 
and archetypal themes associated with the shifting relationships between the planets at 
particular times of history. 


By restoring the connection between the individual’s interior experience and both 
cosmology and history, archetypal astrology counters the tendency to reduce all myth and 
religion to nothing but psychology (psychologism) and it counters the pitfall of becoming 
exclusively concerned with one’s own inner spiritual world such that individual 
spirituality is simply a matter of doing one’s own thing, living out one’s own myths, with 
no necessary relation to the spiritual perspectives and individual myths of other people 
(solipsism and spiritual narcissism). Archetypal astrology suggests that each person’s 
unique spiritual path and life orientation reflect that individual’s specific psychological 
makeup and cultural perspective. Yet it also implies that the various forms of spirituality, 
however different they might seem, are all structured by the same set of underlying 
archetypal-cosmological principles. Within this shared framework of archetypal and 
cosmological meaning, all diverse forms of spiritual, religious, mythic, and artistic 
expression are intimately related. An individual’s spiritual orientation and experience is at 
once a unique, never-to-be-repeated phenomenon, and also universal, resting on an 
archetypal conception of the nature of reality and giving expression to the whole in which 
the individual life is embedded. 


The nature of a mythology to come 


In a grand summation of his life’s work, Joseph Campbell declared that his study of the 
world’s myths had confirmed for him the idea of: 


the unity of the race of man, not only in its biology but also in its spiritual history, which has everywhere unfolded in the manner of a single symphony, with its themes announced, developed, amplified, and 
turned about, distorted, reasserted, and, today, in a grand fortissimo of all sections sounding together, irresistibly advancing to some kind of mighty climax, out of which the next great movement will 


emerge 


Fundamental to this next great movement, I believe, will be an understanding of the 
archetypal-cosmological basis of the ‘single symphony’ of our biological and spiritual 
history. It is my contention that a recognition of the archetypal matrix, as the foundation of 
an archetypal cosmology, is congruent with the emergence of integral consciousness and 
might therefore mark a next stage in the evolution in our understanding of the nature of 
myth and its function in human experience. Archetypal astrology, I propose, could support 
a new integral mythic world view for our time, addressing each of the four functions of 
myth, and presenting a viable alternative to the currently dominant approaches to 
understanding myth and religion — as well, of course, as offering a radical alternative to 
the modern disenchanted world picture. 


This new mythic world view, which, as Edward Edinger emphasizes, is already implicit 
in Jungian psychology, brings the possibility of the synthesis and syncretism of different 
religious and mythic traditions based on an understanding of the common archetypal 
determinants underlying all mythic and religious themes. According to Edinger: 


A notable feature of the new myth is its capacity to unify the various current religions of the world. By seeing all functioning religions as living expressions of individuation symbolism, that is, the process of 
creating consciousness, an authentic basis is laid for a true ecumenical attitude. The new myth will not be one more religious myth in competition with all the others for man’s allegiance; rather, it will elucidate 
and verify every functioning religion by giving more conscious and comprehensive expression to its essential meaning. The new myth can be understood and lived within one of the great religious communities 


such as Catholic Christianity, Protestant Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism, etc., or in some new community yet to be created, or by individuals without specific community connections: 


He continues: 


For the first time in history we now have an understanding of man so comprehensive and fundamental that it can be the basis for a unification of the world — first religiously and culturally and, in time, 


politically. When enough individuals are carriers of the ‘consciousness of wholeness’, the world itself will become whole.—— 


If Jung’s psychology laid foundations for a possible spiritual unification of the world 
based on the recognition of the universal archetypal themes and ‘individuation symbolism’ 
shaping myths and religions, we can now extend this, using archetypal astrology, to 
understand how we are each individually related to the dynamic principles behind these 
themes and archetypes. 


As we have seen, archetypal astrology offers a method by which we can accurately 
identify the different archetypal principles, unconscious complexes, instinctual drives, 
centres of will, and psychological functions that together shape the deeper dynamics of 
human experience, thereby helping to consciously connect an individual to the ‘order and 
realities of the psyche’ and thus fulfilling the psychological function of myth. Using natal 
analysis of astrological charts, one is able to determine the major archetypal themes of 
individual biography and the major archetypal complexes shaping the individual’s 


personality. Using transit analysis, one is able to map the changes in the relationships 
between the archetypal principles over time and thus to illuminate the qualitative and 
thematic changes in human experience. For these reasons, I suggested that natal and transit 
analysis, combined with the mythological model of the hero’s journey, could serve as an 
aid to the individuation process, helping one to understand the different challenges and 
dynamics of this process, and helping to guide the individuating ego towards a realization 
of the Self. In the new era of individual and creative mythology, archetypal astrology, in 
the form I have presented it here, could enable one to find and formulate a unique 
individual spiritual path and to discover and give expression to one’s own personal myth 
reflecting one’s specific space-time position in the cosmos. 


By illuminating the cosmological dynamics of human experience, archetypal astrology 
can be used to better understand our specific individual relationships to the ‘powers of the 
universe’, to use Brian Swimme’s term, helping us to grasp how these powers are acting 
through us. By connecting all human experience, both individual and collective, to its 
cosmological context, archetypal astrology therefore serves an essential aspect of the 
cosmological function of myth. Pointing beyond a narrow humanistic conception of human 
nature, archetypal astrology suggests that the deeper dynamics shaping our identities are 
rooted in the cosmos as a whole. Each of us is an individualized expression of the 
universe, of the cosmic mind. The universe is centred on each of us. We are the carriers of 
the universe’s deepest intentions and its evolutionary urge manifests through us. The 
cosmos brings forth its own myths through individuals, and the deeper dynamics of these 
myths reflect our unique personal perspectives and vantage points in relation to the 
organizing patterns of the whole. 


While modern cosmological research has described the physical place of the human 
within the cosmic scheme and, with its dazzling visions of stellar processes, cosmology 
has retained its capacity to inspire awe, the patterns of human experience are usually 
viewed as an entirely separate dimension of experience, one categorically divorced from 
cosmology. In setting forth an outline of a new mythic world view, therefore, I have 
attempted, above all, to demonstrate the underlying identity of psychology and cosmology. 
What happens in the human psyche and what is enacted on the stage of world history are 
intimately related to the physical structure of the cosmos, to the pattern of the planetary 
alignments in the solar system. I have also tried to convey how the emerging sciences of 
our time, especially the innovative theoretical developments emerging from certain new 
paradigm approaches, present alternative models of the universe that, taken together, can 
help us to better understand the underlying identity of psyche and cosmos, and the 
relationship between the planets and the archetypes. 


Potentially, the archetypal astrological perspective provides a framework within which 
themes and teachings from myths, religions, philosophies, psychologies, and the arts could 
be brought together and related to specific combinations of the planetary archetypes to 
provide the basis for a truly universal mythological perspective. This integral 
mythological world view supported by archetypal astrology could draw on the 
accumulated wisdom of all the spiritual traditions and the instructive value of all myths. 
Yet in its recognition of the multivalence and indeterminacy of the expression of the 
archetypes within the concrete particulars of human experience, archetypal astrology can 
also embrace the pluralism, diversity, and the concern for individual differences of the 


postmodern era. Archetypal astrology affirms a world view that is radically pluralistic but 
coherently unified, universal but oriented specifically to the individual, defined by a 
coherent order yet creatively open-ended and indeterminate. Particular myths might be 
seen as different expressions and enunciations of the archetypal principles, each culturally 
inflected, each embracing a range of purposes and functions, and each conveying 
something unique about a particular individual’s or culture’s place in space and time. In 
presenting a universal mythological perspective, archetypal astrology therefore fulfils the 
sociological function of myth by helping an individual gain insight into the archetypal 
dynamics shaping the historical and evolutionary process and influencing the cultural 
Zeitgeist of any given time. 


Finally, by demonstrating the underlying identity of the within and the without, 
archetypal astrology also addresses the metaphysical-mystical function of myth. It directs 
human consciousness to an awareness of the containing spiritual ground of reality and to 
the shaping archetypal principles and powers of this ground. From this perspective, the 
‘gods’ of myth might be seen as symbols and personified forms of the archetypal powers 
they express, pointing beyond themselves such that they become fully ‘transparent to 
transcendence’. The universe, in its interior depths, might be seen as the containing womb 
of all the gods and goddesses, of all the great myths and of all the world’s religions. 


The next great movement in mythology, Campbell proposes, must ‘retain the substantial 
spiritual insights of the past even while pressing on to new horizons’.2? It will consist, he 
suggests, of the ‘poetic renewal’ of the ‘perennial mythology’ within the context of our 
new cosmology. It is to be a mythology that recognizes that ‘we are the mind, ultimately, 
of space’, a perspective based on the realization that ‘our depths are the depths of space’. 
And the new mythology will be addressed to ‘the waking of individuals in the knowledge 
of themselves ... as centers of Mind at Large — each in his own way at one with all, and 
with no horizons’.24 Archetypal astrology, I believe, goes some way towards meeting 
these criteria on all counts and, in my estimation, offers a genuinely integral approach to 
myth, one that draws upon all the structures of consciousness identified by Gebser: 
archaic, in the realization of the unbroken unity and wholeness of reality; magic, in the 
recognition of synchronistic correspondences between planetary alignments and the 
archetypal dynamics of human experience; mythical, in its use of symbolization to depict 
these correspondences and in its embrace of the instructive, pedagogical value of myth 
and religion; mental, in its reliance on empirical measurement of planetary movements 
and in the recourse to modern scientific and psychological theories to understand 
astrological correlations; and finally integral, in the lived awareness of an underlying 
dynamic ground — the archetypal matrix. 
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Epilogue: The Opening of a New Spiritual 
Era 


We live in the stars and we are finally moved by awe to our greatest 
adventures. 


Joseph Campbell 


There are few events etched into the collective memory as deeply as the Apollo 11 Moon 
landing of July 1969. For those who were around to witness the dramatic unfolding of that 
voyage, it was an unforgettable moment when Neil Armstrong’s foot first touched down 
onto the Moon’s surface and humankind had, astonishingly, made its way onto a planetary 
body outside our home planet Earth. For those born after the event, as I was, looking back 
four decades later this still seems like an epochal landmark in human history, an 
achievement without precedent and without equal, the supreme testimony to humanity’s 
technological mastery and spirit of adventure. 


However, perhaps the full significance of this event is yet to be grasped. Given the 
parallels we have discussed in this book between outer space and the ‘inner space’ of the 
psyche, we might also consider the possible psychospiritual significance of the Moon 
landing. By taking into account the astrological and archetypal qualities associated with 
the Moon, we might attempt to discern the symbolic relevance of this event for 
understanding the evolutionary transformation of our time. 


The synchronistic significance of the Moon landing 


Reflecting on the Apollo 11 mission of 1969, it occurred to Joseph Campbell that in some 
sense the voyage outwards to the Moon was also a voyage inwards: 
[The] Moon flight as an outward journey was outwards into ourselves. And I do not mean this poetically, but factually, historically. I mean that the actual fact of the making and the visual broadcasting of that 


trip has transformed, deepened, and extended human consciousness to a degree and in a manner that amount to the opening of a new spiritual era.— 


Campbell realized that the flight to the Moon was an event with a far-reaching 
psychological significance. Now, through the perceptual shift afforded from space, the 
human species had attained a new vantage point from which to reflect on its own 
existence. Now, for the first time, the Earth was actually seen as a unitary entity, as a 
living planet of pristine beauty. Now, through the transmitted television images, the 
peoples of the Earth were able to see their shared home as a planet without national or 
political boundaries and thus attain a vastly expanded planetary consciousness. The 
formerly unknowable and unattainable heavens were now open to human exploration, not 
just visually but physically. The Moon was, potentially, a portal to the exploration of the 
vast cosmos beyond. 


The unprecedented advance in space exploration has occurred alongside an equally 
remarkable expansion in our knowledge of the psyche. Together these advances have 
yielded a profound transformation in human consciousness. ‘We are at this moment,’ 
Campbell declared, ‘participating in one of the very greatest leaps of the human spirit to a 
knowledge not only of outside nature but also of our own deep inward mystery that has 
ever been taken, or that ever will or ever can be taken.’2 And, in support of Campbell’s 
claim, if one surveys events over a period of decades around that time — if one views the 
events of the late 1960s in broad historical perspective, within the overall sweep of the 
larger pattern of development of Western culture — one can identity a series of 
developments that have indeed made possible, at least potentially, a startling leap forward 
in human psychological and spiritual evolution. 


First, in the 1940s, the Gnostic Nag Hammadi Lost Gospels and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
were unearthed, having been lost for centuries, buried in the desert sands of the Middle 
East. These ancient scrolls, which have only been published since the 1970s, give radical 
new perspectives on early Christianity, Gnosticism, and on the life and teachings of Jesus, 
and they contain a wealth of insights into human psychospiritual transformation equalling 
Hinduism and Buddhism in their profundity. Shortly afterwards, in 1950, the new dogma 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary in Catholicism was sanctioned by Papal decree in 
Rome — a development to which Jung attributed great significance in his Answer to Job 
because it signalled, he thought, a belated recognition within the Christian Church of the 
spiritual importance of the feminine principle alongside the classic Christian Trinity of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Meanwhile, Albert Hoffman had accidentally discovered the 
psychoactive properties of LSD in the 1940s, which opened up a whole new field of 
psychedelic exploration of the human unconscious in the decades to follow. And no less 
significant in this regard was Jung’s explication of the psychological significance of 
alchemy in the 1940s and 1950s, or the influx of Eastern religions and philosophies to the 


West around that time, which later contributed to the emergence of the new field of 
transpersonal psychology. The 1960s then saw the rise of the counterculture inspired in 
part by psychedelic exploration and spiritual seeking, together with the rise of ecological 
awareness with Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring, the ‘Earthrise’ photograph taken on the 
Apollo 8 mission of 1968 (catalyzing the subsequent emergence of the environmental 
movement), and then later the Gaia hypothesis. All this came in the same century that had 
given us relativity theory and quantum theory, providing a radical new understanding of 
the nature of reality, one that is, even now, still to be comprehended and adequately 
assimilated into the cultural world view of our time. 


Within a culture that has placed an exaggerated emphasis on extraversion, material 
progress, development, outer achievement, and so forth, in different ways these events 
suggest a turn to the interior dimension of life or some kind of fundamental reorientation 
of human consciousness. Out of this reorientation, we appear to be witnessing the stirrings 
of a new attitude towards the Earth, a new mode of participation with nature, and, for a 
growing minority, a greater conscious involvement in the psychological transformation of 
individuation. In certain respects, it is almost as if, in some great turning point or 
enantiodromia, the Moon landing — the apex of human extraverted accomplishment — 
heralded and reflected the emergence of its complementary polar opposite, at least in 
potentia. 


Our own moment in history is regarded by many as a pivotal turning point: as we have 
seen it was heralded by Gebser as the time of a major mutation of consciousness; by 
Campbell as a major shift in mythology — the era of individual, creative mythology; by 
Hanegraaf and other cultural historians as a time of spiritual revolution; by Jung as the 
Kairos, bringing a metamorphosis of the gods; by Capra as a major cultural and 
paradigmatic turning point; by historian Oswald Spengler as the ‘decline of the West’ — a 
period in which we are witnessing the death throes of modern Western industrial 
civilization. Perhaps most significant, our time has been described by philosopher Ewert 
Cousins as the Second Axial Age — a period, he suggests, that is equal in its spiritual 
significance to the first Axial Age of the sixth century BCE when many of the major world 
religions had sprung forth or gone through critical developments in response to the major 
transformation occurring in the human psyche at that time.2 


Neptune-Pluto Conjunction 
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Figure 11.1: Chart of the Neptune-Pluto Conjunction, circa 1880-1905. The chart shows the positions of the three outer planets on January 1, 1900. Neptune and Pluto, positioned at the bottom left of the chart, were in a 
conjunction alignment beginning in the late 1870s and lasting over thirty years. During that time, Uranus moved into an opposition, first with Pluto and then with Neptune. In the above chart, Uranus, in the top right, is 
positioned at 10 degrees Sagittarius in opposition to Pluto, at 15 degrees Gemini, and just entering an opposition with Neptune, at 25 degrees Gemini. Among other things, the Neptune-Pluto archetypal combination is 
associated with the death and destruction of longstanding spiritual ideals and metaphysical systems, and with periods of spiritual rebirth and renewal, reflecting transformations taking place in the depths of the unconscious 
psyche. 


A world transit analysis of these two periods supports this comparison. The Axial Age, 
as Richard Tarnas observes, was the only period in recorded history when there occurred a 
conjunction of all three outer planets — Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto. During the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the three outer planets were again in major 
alignment, with the planet Uranus in opposition to a Neptune-Pluto conjunction (see figure 
11.1) — an alignment second only to the triple conjunction of the Axial Age in its 
archetypal power and significance. This period brought forth the epochal proclamations of 
Nietzsche, the evolutionary-oriented spiritual masterworks of Sri Aurobindo, Teilhard de 
Chardin, and Rudolf Steiner, the birth of depth psychology with Freud and Jung, the 
influential impressionist and post-impressionist movements in painting, and the birth of 
modern post-Newtonian physics. Developments originating at this time, as Tarnas has 
stressed, continued to unfold through the ensuing decades of the twentieth century, with 


the subsequent conjunctions of Uranus and Pluto in the 1960s and Uranus and Neptune in 
the late 1980s and 1990s. And in many ways, it was only after Neptune and Pluto moved 
into a subsequent sextile alignment from the 1940s to our own time that the developments 
from the turn of the twentieth century really began to come to fruition and be better 
understood. 


Could it be, then, that the Moon landing was in some way connected to these 
developments? As a voyage ‘outwards into ourselves’, perhaps the Moon landing can be 
seen as a momentous collective synchronicity, as a great symbol of this psychospiritual 
transformation unfolding in our time. Perhaps, if Campbell is right, the Apollo landing 
was not just a direct cause of the ‘leap of the human spirit’ but — if we keep in mind the 
parallel or underlying identity between the inner and outer realms described in this book 
— it was also a synchronistic reflection of it. 


The archetypal meaning of the Moon 


The possible psychospiritual significance of the Moon landing becomes more apparent if 
we consider this event symbolically, from the perspective of mythical consciousness, and 
keep in mind the range of meanings associated with the planetary archetype of the Moon 
and their relationship to the archetypal meanings associated with the Sun. 


In symbolic terms, as noted earlier, the ‘light’ of ego-consciousness is often represented 
in myth, in astrology, and in esoteric lore by the Sun. Solar metaphors are often used to 
signify the birth and ascent of consciousness — and not only in myth but in historical and 
cultural narratives too. Both Lewis Mumford and Richard Tarnas, for example, have 
specifically connected the trajectory of the modern self — its emergence and meteoric rise 
— with the rise of the heliocentric cosmology through the work of Copernicus, Galileo, 
and Kepler. More generally, the Enlightenment (the term itself connoting the light of 
reason and consciousness) emerged out of the dominance of ‘solar’ consciousness after the 
Scientific Revolution. In many ways, then, the Moon landing was achieved by the full 
development and accentuation of the solar form of consciousness: it was the height of 
technological brilliance, the apex of the trajectory of the Promethean spirit of audacious 
conquest and exploration, the triumph of human scientific and technological endeavour, 
the culmination of humanity’s quest to harness the powers of nature for cultural ends, the 
pinnacle of the long journey from dark ignorance of primal unconsciousness to intellectual 
illumination, as the human species literally burst free from its earthly home. 


However, as surely as night follows day, the ascent of solar ego-consciousness has to be 
followed by a descent into the darkness of the unconscious. It was Friedrich Nietzsche, 
more than anyone, who both prophesied and experienced in his own life the ‘Great 
Noontide’, as he called it — a point of pivotal turning around in the course of human 
cultural and evolutionary development. It was with Nietzsche that human ego- 
consciousness, like the Sun on its daily passage across the sky, began its necessary descent 
into the underworld, into the depths of the psyche. Whereas the primary concern of the 
Western mind since the time of the Greeks was on the ‘daylight’, foreground aspects of 
existence, Nietzsche’s ‘down-going’ signalled a compensatory focus on the ‘darkness’ of 
the background. He announced the beginning of a period of human culture that Heidegger 
later called the ‘the night of the world’, a period in which God and spirit have withdrawn 
from our conscious awareness.2 Nietzsche has Zarathustra say to the Sun: ‘I must descend 
into the depths: as you do at evening, when you go behind the sea and bring light to the 
underworld too, superabundant star! Like you, I must go down.’ And as the Sun descends 
below the horizon, so the Moon takes centre stage. 


Just as in our lived experience of the sky, in archetypal terms the Sun is intimately 
connected with the Moon, as Jung explained: 


Just as the day-star rises out of the nocturnal sea, so, ontogenetically and phylogenetically, consciousness is born of unconsciousness and sinks back every night to this primal condition. The duality of our 


psychic life is the prototype and archetype of the Sol-Luna symbolism.— 


Sol and Luna, Sun and Moon, represent different dimensions of the human psyche: 


consciousness and the unconscious. They also broadly correspond to the distinction in the 
Western philosophical tradition between spirit and soul, respectively, and to the different 
modes of being suggested by the Chinese Taoist principles of yang (active, creative, 
assertive, ‘masculine’) and yin (passive, receiving, yielding, ‘feminine’). In astrology, 
accordingly, the planetary archetype corresponding to the Moon is associated with soul 
and with the yin qualities of receptivity, care, and relationality. It is associated with the 
feminine principle, the matrix of being, motherhood, the womb, the home, the past, and 
the anima archetype — itself relating to the emotions and the inner image of the female in 
the male psyche. As the Moon is the dominant nocturnal light, ruling the night sky, so the 
archetypal Moon governs the darkness of the unconscious, dreams, and the private, inner 
life of the emotions and feelings. 


In view of the range of symbolic meanings associated with the Moon, we can see more 
clearly the possible relevance of many of the synchronistic correlations with the Moon 
landing cited above, particularly the focus on interiority, the exploration of the 
unconscious psyche, the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, the renewed focus on ‘Mother 
Earth’ and ‘Mother Nature’, the new, direct awareness of the Earth as our planetary home. 
These correspondences reinforce the sense that archetypal qualities associated with the 
Moon were being unconsciously activated in broad coincidence with the Apollo mission, 
and that these qualities were therefore in evidence synchronistically in the wider culture in 
the decades around that time. More specifically, I believe the Moon landing can be 
connected to several closely related psychospiritual developments that each reflects 
something of the essential meaning of the lunar archetype. 


First, the manned landing on the Moon might be symbolically indicative of the 
emergence of a new vantage point within the psyche, one lying outside of ego- 
consciousness. As the Sun represents the light of consciousness and the ego-complex as 
the centre of awareness and volition, the Moon, we have said, symbolizes the light within 
the darkness of the unconscious psyche. It is a compensatory light to that of the Sun, 
symbolizing another position within the psyche, another existential centre of gravity, 
another mode of consciousness. If the Moon landing was indeed a journey ‘outwards into 
ourselves’, as Campbell thought, in attaining a new perspective on Earth from outer space 
we might simultaneously have been in the process of bringing forth a new psychological 
position, now emerging out of the unconscious, from which to move beyond a limited 
rational egocentricity such that ego-consciousness is no longer the autocratic master of its 
own house, no longer the central, dictatorial locus of will and intention. Solar 
consciousness, the dominant principle of the modern era, which has been in the 
ascendancy for millennia, might now be counterbalanced by the compensatory 
development and differentiation of lunar consciousness. 


Second, the Moon’s association with the anima is also significant here. For as the Moon 
is the ‘gateway’ to outer space, the closest celestial body to us here on Earth, so in Jungian 
psychology the anima serves as the ‘gateway’ to the collective unconscious — it is that 
psychological function, that archetype, which mediates the relationship between the 
conscious ego and the unconscious. It was thus described by Jung as a mediatrix, a 
psychopomp, the guide of souls through the underworld — as suggested, for instance, by 
the role of Ariadne in Greek myth or Beatrice in Dante’s Divine Comedy. I believe that the 
landing on the Moon might therefore be symbolic of the need for a reconnection and re- 


centring of humanity in the unconscious by cultivating the feminine principle, by the 
differentiation of the anima. Indeed, such a shift towards the ‘feminine’ has been heralded 
by a number of spiritually perceptive commentators on the human condition in recent 
times. This is a central theme in Jung’s work; it is implied in Joseph Campbell’s writing; 
and Richard Tarnas, in his epilogue to The Passion of the Western Mind, depicts the entire 
evolutionary trajectory of Western cultural and intellectual history in terms of a dialectic 
between ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ principles. 


Third, if the Moon landing does synchronistically point to the re-emergence of qualities 
and modes of being associated with the planetary archetype of the Moon, it might also 
indicate an impending shift in the fundamental orientation of human culture from the 
masculine-yang-animus qualities of the solar world, to the feminine-yin-anima qualities of 
the lunar world. Such a shift was heralded by Dane Rudhyar in his finest work, The 
Astrology of Transformation. ‘The Yin type of response to what life brings,’ Rudhyar 
explains: 


is essentially receptive and adaptive. It is archetypally associated with the feminine attitude and character. In a culture that upholds the Yin ideal, philosophers and wise men tend to consider the universe as an 
immense network of relationships linking and integrating a multitude of centers of consciousness and activity into a dynamic fullness (or pleroma) of being reflecting a transcendent and ineffable ‘Unity’ that 
can only be symbolized by inadequate names or concepts such as the Absolute, Space, an infinite Ocean of potentiality, or in religious terms, by God or the Godhead. While the Yang type of philosophy leads to 


a pluralistic, personalistic, and atomistic image of the universe, the Yin type is essentially holistic, seeing component parts of a cosmic Whole in every manifestation of a universal ‘ocean’ of life.~ 


‘A Yin type of person,’ Rudhyar adds, ‘is essentially characterized by its acceptance of 
what “is”, and by a willingness to experience every aspect of the ever-unfolding process of 
change. Such a person is thus free to meet whatever this process brings, and adapt to every 
new situation.’2 Rather than impose one’s will on the environment to attempt to avoid 
painful experiences and attain pleasurable ones — the normal yang style strategy — the 
yin type response is willing to accept all life conditions and experiences in so far as they 
are necessary to live in accordance with the promptings of the Self. To be open to the 
biddings of the Self, one has to recognize a greater power and authority in one’s life 
beyond the dictates of personal desire and rationality. On the journey of individuation, 
cultivating this yin style of being is therefore essential for establishing a vital relationship 
between consciousness and the unconscious, between ego and Self. Through cultivating a 
yin approach to life, the ego realizes its function, not as self-willing creator, but as a kind 
of reflex function of the Self. ‘It is not I who create myself,’ Jung famously declared, 
‘rather I happen to myself.’42 In the final analysis, we are not the origin of acts of will and 
volition, or of desires and impulses, but the recipients of these. Ultimately, we are the 
emissaries of the universe’s purposes, intentions, and telos. 


Fourth, as we have seen, the Moon also symbolizes the mother, the womb, the home, 
the matrix; it represents the maternal ground of being — the container, as it were, of all 
forms, the nurturing vessel of life itself. Accordingly, the Moon planetary archetype is 
directly associated with the archetypal matrix, the dynamic ground underlying psyche and 
cosmos. Now, if outer space is the symbolic physical derivative form of the ground, as we 
have said, then humanity’s exploration of outer space and our entrance into the Space Age 
takes on a startling meaning. For just as we have physically entered the realm of outer 
space, so, synchronistically, perhaps at this time we are now becoming consciously aware 
of the psychospiritual matrix in which we have our being. Perhaps, through our exterior 
and interior explorations, we are now penetrating the veil of the archetypal matrix, to 
access the very ground from which all our myths and religions arise. 


The unio mystica and the birth of the Self 


Those individuals who embody in their lives and deeds the lunar pole of being are now 
standing in compensatory relationship to the dominant solar principle — to patriarchy, to 
heroic ascent, to ‘masculine’ individualism, and extraversion. Yet the challenge before us, 
as I see it, is not to revert uncritically to a more lunar style of consciousness and way of 
being. Rather, it is to bring together on our own heroic journeys both poles and principles, 
the solar and the lunar. We must strive through our own individuation to preserve the light 
of conscious selfhood, to preserve the hard-earned cultural achievements and rational 
illumination achieved by humanity’s long spiritual ascent, while simultaneously 
submitting to the descent into the unconscious so that we might bring to conscious 
awareness the dark ‘slumbering’ spirit in nature. 


All those who enter upon the way of individuation must cultivate a yea-saying 
affirmative response not only to the ‘good’ and the positive aspects of life, but also to the 
‘evil’ and the painful, shadow dimension of human experience. Through the affirmation of 
both these poles of existence, one can come to terms with the warring opposites inherent 
within nature, holding within one’s self in creative tension both spirit and nature, good and 
evil, fear and desire. In this way, individuation, following a path similar to that of the 
mystic hero, might ultimately lead, as Jung suggests, to the great unio mystica of spirit and 
matter, uniting the transcendent and immanent divine in the embrace of the hieros gamos, 
the sacred marriage of the divine masculine and feminine. 


Released just a year before the Moon landing, the closing sequence of Kubrick’s 2001, 
depicting the enigmatic image of a baby in its womb-like cosmic bubble, seems to point to 
the mysterious evolutionary transformation we are all now, consciously or unconsciously, 
participating in. For it is out of the hieros gamos of Sol and Luna that ultimately a new 
form of being might emerge. The Ubermensch, the spiritualized human, the ultra-human, 
the Self: these terms all point to the birth of something new in and through the human — 
some greater, more complete, more universal being. It is a birth that is to be mediated by 
the lunar principle, symbolizing both mother and child. The Self, as Jung observed, is the 
child of the ‘pregnant anima’. Emerging out of the unconscious, the Self — the 
individual embodiment of the cosmic anthropos — is struggling to be born in human 
experience through the anima. 


Finally, it is through the birth of the Self that we might ultimately recover the ‘lost’ 
unity between the human being and the cosmos and thus fulfil the requisite condition 
proclaimed by Jesus in The Gospel of Thomas for the realization of the Kingdom of 
Heaven: 

When you make the two one, when you make the inner as the outer, and the outer as the inner, and the above as the below, so that you make the male as the female into single one ... then you shall enter the 


Kingdom.— 


With the recovery of the identity of inner and outer, the originating ground — the 
archetypal matrix — becomes transparent to conscious awareness. The primordial 
darkness of the ground of being appears in the light of consciousness. In that interior 


clearing, the cosmos in all its depth and mystery is illuminated. And it is this luminous 
transparency, as we have seen, that is one of the fundamental characteristics of the integral 
structure of consciousness, the evolutionary mutation that is now upon us. 
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Endnotes 


Introduction 


1. See Tarnas, Cosmos and Psyche. 
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